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Cwo Steps forward 


I.—Tue Socrety’s Hovse. 


THE members of the Society and their friends are well 
aware that its meetings were for a long time held for 
the most part in hired apartments. As its numbers and 
engagements increased, the extreme inconvenience of 
not having a home of its own became very severely felt. 
There was, under the then existing conditions, no possi- 
bility of a library, reading-room, reception room, museum, 
meditation room, store, or other similar provision for 
the usual wants of such an association as ours. An appeal 
was issued to our members and others ; and as a result 
we have now acquired for a term of fourteen years the lease 
of a spacious mid-Victorian mansion, in a part of London 
readily accessible from anywhere. It contains a roomy 
basement, a wide entrance hall leading to a handsome 
reception room and council room ; a drawing-room floor 
above, the whole of which is in fact utilised as a single 
lecture room to accommodate about one hundred ; a floor 
above that, in which are the library and two smaller rooms ; 
and a top floor, in one of the three apartments of which, 
in accordance with Eastern usage, is placed a repre- 
sentation of the Buddha. The Buddha-room, or shrine 
room, is at present in course of decoration by Liberty 
and Co., under the immediate direction of our Singhalese 
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brother, Dr. W. A. de Silva; its dimensions are 14 ft. by 
12 ft.6in. There is a little entve-room on the staircase. 

A fair commencement has been made with the furnish- 
ing ; but it is intended to proceed deliberately with this, 
partly for the sake of securing a more harmonious result 
and partly because it seems certain that many of our 
constituents and friends will desire to contribute a variety 
of items as soon as’ they know what is desired and 
suitable. Thus, for instance, we hope to have at an 
early date for a guest a Bhikkhu, whose slender wants 
must nevertheless be in accordance with Vinaya rules. 
The museum also will naturally grow, and must be 
fitted in accordance with donations. For these we 
must of course rely on our .kind members and friends 
abroad. 

As regards the library, presents of books such as_ 
a Buddhist might wish to read are very earnestly 
solicited, Standard works of reference are obviously 
much needed. 

_ The lighting is electric throughout. An electric lan- 
tern for illustrations will, it is Boren be added before 
long. 

As to dimensions, the total available floor space, apart 
from attic, staircases, landing and offices, is about 2,240 
square feet. The full breadth of the doorway is 4 ft. 8 in. ; 
the total height from the pavement to top of the 
parapet railing is 54 ft.; and the width of the pause 
is 25 ft. 

_ But it must be remembered that the Society’s current 
expenses will henceforth be much greater than hereto- 
fore.. The expenditure will be particularly great at first ; 
and no mean or inferior installation can be tolerated in 
so eminent a cause. Our efforts must be pure, strong, 
and united. The success of our work has indeed been 
so far greater than that of many societies now much 
larger; so that there is every reason to hope for an 
enhanced constituency in the immediate future. And it 
must not be forgotten that there is a vast amount of 
latent Buddhism in existence in this country. We are 
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turning to the Buddha’s goal, the unshakable deliverance 
of the human mind. 

Enquiries are solicited and will be heartily welcomed. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, either for 
the General Fund or for any specific purpose the donor 
may assign. The annual subscriptions are on far too 
modest a scale to enable the Society to subsist upon 
them exclusively. 

May the new home become a welcome centre for 
Buddhism all over the world! 


I].—Tuer INCORPORATION. 


An additional step, however, was also imperatively 
required. The Society had been so far a purely volun- 
tary society, with no legal standing or definite power. 
Sooner or later, all societies in such a position seek 
incorporation, either by: (1) Royal Charter, (2) Act of 
Parliament or, (3) Application to the Board of Trade. 
The first two methods would clearly never have 
succeeded in the case of a British Buddhist Society, to 
say nothing of the expense; recourse, therefore, was 
had to the third, as has been not uncommon with various 
learned societies. The application was granted, and 
the Society was registered on November 12th, ult., by 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies as a limited 
liability company, with power to drop the word 
“limited.” It will be noticed that the title of the Society 
now bears the addition “Incorporated.” Its rules, 
procedure and status have all been now examined 
and sanctioned by learned counsel and a Government 
authority of long experience in such matters, and we 
may legitimately congratulate ourselves, with our many 
kind friends and neighbours, on having attained this 
result. 

Incidentally it may be stated that while all persons 
who pay subscriptions are now regarded as members 
of the Society, those formerly termed ‘‘ members” are 
henceforth designated fellows, in accordance with the 


more usual procedure. 
Im2 + 
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Buddhism and War 


It is so generally understood that the religion of the 
Buddha is opposed to war, that it may be considered 
unnecessary to discuss the matter in any detail; but 
whatever be the theory held, many Buddhists, both in 
Japan and China, do actually take part in war; and the 
smaller nations, such as Tibetans, Burmese and Siamese, 
though very peacefully disposed, would, upon provocation, 
no doubt have recourse to war. The position of Budd- 
hists is very similar to that of Christians, who, accord- 
ing to traditions that have never been entirely aban- 
doned, are supposed to prefer and practise peace. At 
the present time there are, however, only a very small 
minority of professing Christians who believe that war 
is explicitly and implicitly forbidden by their doctrine. 
We are faced by several important and interesting 
enquiries, which may rightly engage our attention when, 
as now, war Is preoccupying the whole world. We have 
to ask: 

(1) What was the prevailing view regarding war held 
by the predecessors and contemporaries of the Buddha ? 

(2) In what way did he seek to modify this view ? 

(3) What were the moral and philosophical grounds 
upon which the Buddha opposed all war ? 

(4) What conception had the Buddha of a social 
order in which his followers might rightly live without 
war ? 

(5) What future did he foresee for the world as the 
result of the spread of his doctrine ? 

(6) How far has Buddhism actually affected the war 
and peace of the World ? 

The Indian social system at the time of the appearance 
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of Gautama has often been described. It was a firm and 
established civilisation. The origins of many of the 
customs, both civil and religious, were lost for so long 
that elaborate myths had grown up around them. India 
was a rich, prosperous and cultured country, divided into 
many great kingdoms supported by military power. 
This power had evolved from the time, centuries before, 
when the Aryan tribes invaded North-West India, led by 
chieftains and encouraged by priests and bards. During 
the long period of settlement, not only legal and economic 
affairs were regulated by the acute Brahman Purohita, 
but military affairs as well. In fact the most precise 
rules of a religious and military character governed the 
doings of the warrior clan and their chief, the king. In 
those days when armies attacked one another, they left 
the cultivator and his crops scrupulously alone. Ina 
very real sense the tribal religion of the Vedic period 
was a warlike religion. The gods of the Aryans, like 
those of the Greeks, were believed to partake in their 
contests ; and gratitude and worship were poured out to 
them in sacrifice and praise. No question could then 
normally arise of antagonism between war and religion 
or spiritual life. We trace the divergence which at 
length led to opposition, to the time when what may 
be called ‘‘ personal religion’ appeared in India. The 
recluse, the yogim, the Jain monk, the ascetic of every 
kind, without in the least intending to set up a new social 
order, began to depart from that which was dominant ; 
and there appeared among them an increasing tender- 
ness for life which could scarcely co-exist with military 
activities. The ethic of ahznsa, non-killing, or generally 
non-injury, arose in most ancient times in India. Long 
before Buddhism it was one of the five preliminary con- 
ditions necessary for the attainment of higher degree of 
spiritual life. Non-killing, extended to animals and men, 
was a most important part of ancient ascetic practice, and 
was, by the Jains, carried to extraordinary lengths; they 
would not hurt an insect, much less a man. Their 
practice was founded on compassion, or the ability to feel 
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another’s pain, which they took to be rooted in the nature 
of things :— 

‘As in my pain when I am knocked about or struck with a 
stick . . . or menaced, beaten, burned, tormented, or deprived of 
life; and as I feel every pain from death down to the pulling out of 
a hair, in the same way, be sure of this, all kinds of living beings 
feel the same pain and agony . . . as I, when they are ill-treated in 
the same way. For this reason all sorts of living things should not 
be beaten nor treated with violence, nor abused, nor tormented, nor 
deprived of life... ." (Sutra Kretanga, I1., 1., 53.) 


But in Brahmanism generally, where the same doctrine 
of non-killing appears, there is also found the doctrine of 
a special duty, swadharma, appropriate toeach man. An 
ascetic or a householder might not kill, but a warrior 
must. Consequently, in a social order, consisting of 
many different groups of people, there were as many 
different dhammas or moral codes. If we now recall the 
general character of the Buddhist ethic we can under- 
stand why it was that an Order (Sangha), separate from 
the social order, came to be founded. The demands 
made upon his disciples by the Buddha were scarcely 
those which a person of normal association could con- 
veniently respond to. Persons taking and really keeping 
the precepts would tend to separate themselves from 
kith and kin—“ the homeless life’’—though they would 
not, perhaps, at first, grasp the full significance of the 
change they were making. But any man, whether 
“ householder ” or ‘‘ homeless one,’’ who took the first 
precept—“ abstinence from destroying life’’—and the 
second—‘“ abstinence from taking what has not been 
given ’’—would be naturally cut off from the possibility 
of war. 

In the fifth section of the Patimokkha we read: ‘‘ Not 
to a person with a sword in his hand, unless he is sick, 
will I preach the Dhamma; this is a discipline which 
ought to be observed.” We cannot yet say that this 
points to any special prejudice against the soldier, because 
the staff and the sunshade are equally prohibited. We 
learn also that the Buddha was questioned as to what 
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property in brass and wood and earthenware the Order 
might rightly possess, and he replied: “I allow you, 
O bhikkhus, all kinds of brass ware, except weapons.”’ 

Members of the Order were not allowed to go to see 
an army drawn up in battle array, unless for a special 
reason, nor were they permitted to witness a review 
or any military display whatever. If these rules were 
broken repentance was demanded of the offender. 

An instructive story is told in the Mahavagga (I. 40) 
from which we learn that the life of the Order had such 
attractions that even soldiers were led to seek admittance. 

** Now many distinguished warriors thought: We who go to war 
and find our delight in fighting, do evil and produce great demerit... . 
These Sekyaputisja Samanas lead indeed a virtuous, tranquil holy 
life; if we could obtain ordination with them, we should desist from 
evil doing and do good. | 

‘‘Then these warriors went to the Bhskkhus and were ordained.” 


Now as the sequel shows, this refuge from the warring 
world on the part of soldiers led to serious enquiry ; 
Bimbisara, the King of Magadha, pointed out to the 
Buddha that there were “unbelieving kings who are 
disinclined to the faith,” and that if they were not kept 
at a distance by his soldiery, the members of the Order 
might be harassed. -He begged that soldiers should 
not be received into the Order, and the Buddha assented 
with the words: “ Let no one who ts in the royal service 
receive the ordination.” This was a friendly compro- 
mise with the King, an agreement not to disturb or entice 
his servants into a life which logically meant the downfall 
of military power. It was not a prohibition of soldiers as 
such, on account of assumed unworthiness. But we may 
learn from this incident that the Order was, in fact, 
anti-military in a sense that was recognised by the 
soldiers themselves, the government and the Buddha. 
In many similar ways the Order tended to become a 
privileged refuge from the world—‘“J take refuge in the 
Order,”—but its leader managed by tact and conciliation 
to maintain a friendly attitude to the state authorities. 
In this way, as the rigid ethic of the Buddha made 
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headway among the people, a force was developing which 
would, if consistently extended, undermine the whole 
fabric of contemporary society, supported as it was by 
the twofold pillars of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. 
Can we determine how far the Buddha intended this 
should happen? That is a difficult question and will 
require further enquiry. We may sum up the historical 
aspect of the matter in the following way : 

When the Buddha began his mission in the midst of 
a highly complex society of many castes and as many 
dhamas, he undoubtedly attempted to break down the 
castes and to impose a uniform dhama; not openly, per- 
haps, but in reality, his teaching aimed as much at reclaim- 
ing the warrior from his war-making as the outcast from 
his bestial superstition. All men were to be weaned from 
anger, lust and ignorance, the three-fold rivals of suffering, 
and from such beginnings, warfare, part and parcel of 
suffering, was to cease. 

Not only the doctrine of the Buddha, but those of 
numerous contemporary ascetic Orders were essentially 
opposed to the prevailing state ethic; but so tolerant was 
Indian opinion that these Orders, logically subversive of 
existing society, were religiously patronised and protected. 

As soon as we begin to examine the Dhamma on its 
psychological side we perceive that although the Buddha 
showed a tolerance for the military rulers equal to that 
which was extended to him by them, he was quite frank 
in his views on their warlike activities. He seems to 
have considered these as necessary to the life the warriors 
were living, but that does not prevent him from analysing 
them to the core. The following passage from No. 
XIII. of the Mayhima Nikaya is both description and a 
judgment on war from the Buddha’s point of view. 


‘‘ Again, out of desire, moved by desire, impelled thereto by desire, 
only because of desire, ruler contends with ruler, warrior with 
warrior, brahmin with brahmin, householder with householder, 
mother with son, son with mother, father with son, son with father, 
brother with brother, brother with sister, sister with brother, friend 
with friend. Then, quarrelling, disputing, contending, they set to 
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with fists, clods, sticks or swords, and so come by death and deadly 
hurt. Such is the wretchedness of desire. 

** Again, moved by desire, men arm themselves with sword and 
buckler, quiver and bow, and, each side in battle array, dash at one 
another; and the arrows fly, and 'the javelins glance, and the 
swords flash. And they pierce each other with arrows and with 
javelins, and cleave one another’s heads with swords; and so come 
by death and deadly hurt. Or, taking sword and buckler, quiver 
and bow, they scale the newly-daubed ramparts, and arrows fly and 
javelins glance and swords flash. And they are pierced by arrow 
and by javelin and they are mangled in hosts, and heads are cloven 
with swords; and so once more they come by death and deadly 
hurt. Such is the wretchedness of desire, the sum of suffering which 
here and now comes to be by reason of desire.” 


Tracing it all to ¢anha (craving), making no distinction 
between private violence and public war, the Buddha 
made for himself a beginning to bring it all to an end. 
Such an analysis must have as its counterpart a positive 
doctrine. This is the renunciation of all violence and 
the equal extension of sympathy to every living creature. 
Such passages as the following, occurring often in the 
Scriptures, illustrate the point. 


‘Putting away the killing of living things, Gautama holds aloof 
from the destruction of life. He has laid the cudgel and the sword 
aside, and ashamed of roughness, and full of mercy, he dwells 
compassionate and kind to all creatures that have life.” 

(Brahma-jala Suita, 8.) 


«¢ Just asa mighty trumpeter makes himself heard . . . even so 
of all things that have shape or life, there is not one that he passes 
by or leaves aside, but regards them all with mind set free,.deep- 
felt pity ... sympathy... equanimity.” (Tevsjja-sutta, 79.) 


There is not in Buddhism a trace of esoteric doctrine 
about war; it is everywhere implicitly, and in many 
passages explicitly, condemned. The fifth step in the 
Eightfold Path, “ Right means of livelihood,” authorita- 
tively excludes the profession of soldiering, along with 
that of the huntsman and the slave-owner. 

When in personal danger the Buddha practises the 
most urbane non-resistance, or else has recourse to 
““iddhis,” that is, magical powers. In this connection 
it is well to remember that, the very first essential laid 
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down in the Yoga philosophy is non-killing; no pro- 
gress can be made without such a beginning. We are 
assured that there is a suspension of antipathy towards 
the man who attains to this virtue ; men, animals, birds, 
approach him without fear, and he himself is secure. 
The Buddha again and again declares that right minded- 
ness relieves a man of danger. The well-known stories 
of the attack by Devadatta and the wild elephant led to 
the declaration of equal love contained in the following 
stanza :— 


“ Devadatta, who tried to murder him, 
Angulimfla, highway robber chief, 
The elephant set loose to take his life, 
And Ra&hula, the Good, his only son— 
The Sage is equal minded to them all.” 


Another passage reads :— 


‘“Yea, even if he should rebuke thee to thy face, should strike 
thee with his fists or throw clods of earth at thee, beat thee with his 
staff or smite thee with his sword, thus shalt thou train thyself: 
‘My mind shall remain unsullied, evil words shall not escape my 
lips, kindly and compassionate I will abide, loving of heart nor 
harbouring secret hate.’ (Majjhima Nikaya, xxi.) 


Before passing on to the next question we may do 
well to recall the psychological principles taught in 
Buddha’s discourses. They are really very simple. 
There are the “ three fires’ of : hatred, lust, delusion, out 
of which, in various degrees of combination, comes all 
men’s suffering. The natural, unconverted man, goes on. 
adding fuel to the fire by his every deed. Always 
deluded, ignorant of the true values of life, always 
wanting, craving, grasping, always at cross-purposes or 
in Opposition to some person or another—never at rest | 
These fires are the psychological roots of contention on 
a small or large scale. Consequently the Buddha is 
found dealing with things at the roots, and, conquering 
there, the growth dies down. It seems so simple, so 
true, and yet in spite of the Buddha’s successful life, 
the fire goes on raging. 

In turning to another matter we feel that | we are 
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entitled to wonder whether the teacher had expressed a 
conception of a general social order in which his people 
might rightly live. Though he was always teaching and 
gaining disciples for the Sangha, we find very few refer- 
ences suggestive of a coming “ golden age,”’ a “ utopia,” 
a ‘new heaven and new earth.” The explanation lies 
perhaps in the difficult doctrine of Nirvana. While 
emphatically the Buddha wished all people to behave 
decently and to follow the Path, while he laid down 
the ideal of life as: “happiness both now and hereafter 
for one’s self and others,” yet we are almost persuaded 
that his ethi¢ was not designed to make a pleasant and 
happy earth, but for salvation, for Nirvana. May not 
this be the reason why, apart from the rules of the Order, 
rigid to a degree, there is not in Buddhism, as there is 
in Brahmanism, Hellenism, Taoism and Christianity, any 
legislation for the world ? Ina word, there is no general 
seciology. In Buddhism, and especially in the personal 
teaching of the founder, there is a striking absence of 
what we now call political or social reform. Again and 
again in advice to Rajas and notables of good or evil 
disposition the instruction is of a personal, inner character. 
It always points to the Dhamma as a refuge. The 
Buddha does not counsel ‘“‘ wise diplomacy ”’ or “ arbitra- 
tion” to determine the rights and wrongs of national 
affairs. He seems to take his hearer straight to the 
realm of principles and leave him to solve his practical 
difficulty for himself, be he king or peasant. But in 
spite of this there are many glimpses afforded of the 
Buddha’s conception of the relation of his work to society 
generally, In the Sama##a-phala Sutta there occurs a 
notable dialogue in which is clearly and most fully 
expressed the social effects that are conceived to follow 
conversion to the Master’s teaching. The King Ajata- 
sattu, after detailing the manner of livelihood of many 
classes of society, asks a very reasonable question; he 
says :— | 


‘‘ All these enjoy in this very world the visible fruits of their craft. 
They maintain themselves and their parents and children and 
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friends in happiness and comfort. . . . Can you, sir, declare to me 
any such immediate fruit visible in this very world, of the life of a 
recluse?” 


It is a fair and courteous challenge, and the Buddha, 
after eliciting the fact that the King has addressed the 
enquiry to other teachers, answers it fully. This answer 
is generally a recitation of the dhamma, but explicitly a 
statement of the kind of life which it would seem the 
Buddha thought a worthy and possible one “in this 
very world.’’ However, here are some of the advan- 
tages which reflect sometimes towards the world and 
its inhabitants, but always towards the recluse himself. 
Honour and respect will be shown to him; he is trained 
in mercy and kindness to all creatures, in honesty, 
chastity, truthfulness, and all virtues ; he is kept free of 
all vulgarity, luxury, and of all the dangers that come in 
their train. He obtains confidence of heart, absence of 
fear ; he gains control over the door of his senses, con- 
stant self-possession ; he is emancipated from covetous- 
ness, ill-temper, laziness, worry and perplexity. He 
attains to joy and peace; he practises the four trances ; 
obtains insight and magical powers and realises the Four 
Holy Truths. 

We have to compare this “‘ tmmediate fruit visible in 
this very world” with that which the man of the world 
was declared to attain by the practice of his normal 
vocation, and we have to remember that the Buddha 
certainly values it more highly. But still, can we say 
that the world’s problem is solved by the extension of the 
ascetic life? This doubt may be partly removed by 
remembering that the “life of a recluse” in the Sangha 
was not merely a refuge from the world. Buddhists 
certainly counted on a strong reflex influence exercised 
from within the order towards the world—‘“a cause of 
welfare tomen.” As Nagasena said to King Milinda: 


“The virtuous and well-conducted man is like a medicine in 
destroying the poison of human corruption; is like a healing herb 
in quieting the disease of human corruption; is like water in 
removing dirt and defilement of human corruption; is like the magic 
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jewel in giving all good fortune to men; is like a ship in crossing to 
the further shore of the four torrents of human viciousness; is like 
a caravan-leader in conducting men through the wilderness of 
birth ; is like the wind in extinguishing the heat of man’s threefold 
fever; is like a great cloud satisfying man’s longings; is like a 
teacher training men in the acquirement of merit; is like a skilful 
preceptor in pointing out to men the way to peace. . . . The longer 
virtuous and noble bkskkhus and Brahmans live, the more they avail 
for the welfare of the multitude, for the happiness of the multitude, 
for compassionating the world, for the advantage, the welfare, the 
happiness of gods and men.” (Milinda-panha, 195, 1.) 


In some of those pessimistic passages which are often 
quoted to us, we are led to look forward to zons and 
zeons of suffering—more blood, more tears will be shed, 
than all the waters of four great seas. By suffering men 
will turn from suffering, the Buddha teaches. One by 
one, father, mother, son, daughter, king, citizen, slave 
will have had enough of it. 


‘‘ There will come a time when the great world-ocean will dry up, 
vanish and be no more. ... There will come a time when the 
mighty earth will be devoured by fire, perish and be no more. But. 
brothers, verily there is no end to the suffering of beings buried in 
blindness, who seized by craving are ever brought again and again 
to renewed birth and hasten through the endless round of re-births.”’ 


What need then and what use to legislate in particular 
against war? In the Anagata Vamsa,a document of 
late date and poor authority, we have what is called a 
‘Buddhist apocalypse.” It foretells the future when 
every shred of the dhamma will have been lost, every 
relic destroyed, every sign that the Perfect One had 
lived and taught will have vanished from this earth. If 
this be true to Gautama’s doctrine we can well under- 
stand why there is no social order designed for us, no 
earthly paradise, a regenerated world. The “land of 
bliss ” of the later Buddhist writers is transcendent; it is 
populated by those who have at one time been in the 
world, in samsara, and have escaped from it. Thus we 
are strongly impressed by the fact that from the earlier 
point of view there is no hope held out that humanity 
will ever be entirely peaceful and happy. One by one 
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the elect, the faithful, will be saved from an ever raging 
storm. | 

In attempting a an answer to our last question: ‘‘ How 
far has Buddhism actually affected the war and peace of 
the world ?” we are forced to leave the realm of theory 
and pass to actual history. Here we see that the Order 
never ceased to radiate light beyond its borders into 
the outside world. The “advantages” sought from the 
motive of a kind of spiritual egoism, overflowed into 
society, and at length captivated the admiration of no 
less a person than King Asoka of Magadha. With the 
exception of Ajatasattu—and even he is said to have 
repented—the contemporary rulers of India showed to 
the Buddha the highest respect, and no doubt after his 
death the attitude of the government continued to be 
friendly. Asoka was more than friendly; he took the 
three refuges and transformed his great military kingdom 
into a peaceful realm. His rock edict cannot be too 
often quoted : 


“His Majesty King Priyadarsin in the ninth year of his reign 
conquered the Kalingas. One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were thence carried away captive, one hundred thousand were there 
slain, and many times that number perished. 

‘Ever since the annexation of the Kalingas, His Majesty has 
zealously protected the Dhamma, has been devoted to that law, and has 
proclaimed its precepts. 

‘‘His Majesty feels remorse on account of the conquest of the 
Kalingas, because, during the subjugation of a previously uncon- 
quered country, slaughter, death, and taking away captive of the 
people necessarily occur, whereat His Majesty feels profound sorrow 
and regret. . . . All this diffused misery is matter of regret to His 
Majesty. ... The loss of even the hundredth or the thousandth 
part of the persons who were slain, carried away captive, or done to 
death in panes would now be a matter of deep regret to His 
Majesty. 

“. Although a man should do him an injuty, His Majesty holds that 
it must be patiently borne, so far as it can possibly be borne. ... 
His Majesty desires for all animate beings security, control over the 
passions, peace of mind, and joyousness. And this is the chiefest 
conquest in His Majesty’s opinion—the conquest by the Dhamma. 
ener is found in the conquests made by the Dhamma, .. .” 

(Rock Edsct No. xiii.) 
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This is the kind of thing which the Dhamma accom- 
plished. Even though theoretically the world was to 
go. rolling on in misery, individual Buddhists would be 
ready to relieve suffering, ‘for the advantage, the wel- 
fare, the happiness of gods and men.’’ Is there any 
reason why we may not expect, when the sum of woe is 
visualised and calculated to the full, that a king, an 
emperor, a statesman, may not feel ‘‘ remorse, profound 
sorrow and regret’’? In the days of Agvaghosha, the 
great Mahayanist teacher, King Kanishka was said 
to have experienced a similar conversion; and many 
monarchs in India and China were attracted to the 
peaceful Dhamma. Weare probably warranted in saying 
that Buddhism went far towards forming that non-com- 
batant temperament which is so often exemplified by 
Oriental nations, such as the Indians, Chinese, Siamese, 
and Burmese peoples. | 

We may now turn to that aspect of the question which 
we touched upon in our opening sentences. Assuming it 
to be proved that the teaching of the Buddha, like that 
of Christ, was formally opposed to all warfare, there 
remains for us the problem as to why war still continues. 
Some people find it difficult to believe that if all Buddhists 
and Christian priests had been faithful to their Masters’ 
teaching, war would have been continued for so long. 
That is a point it is impossible to settle, for the psycho- 
logical and economic motives towards war are very potent 
and can scarcely be turned by mere teaching. Discipline 
is needed for the psychic, organisation for the economic 
roots of war. 

The discovery that the aspirations of humanity 
as represented by religion are in opposition to the 
economic processes by which our life is sustained may 
well seem a depressing one, but we must remember that 
this is the case universally. Every creature is endowed 
with a love of life, and takes all possible means of pro- 
tecting itself. The struggle that began millions of years 
ago on the planet still continues in the depth of the ocean, 
in the forest, in the factory and city. It can be seen in 
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the drop of water under the microscope, and especially at 
this moment is it seen over the greater part of Europé. 
We wish to impress our readers with a not-too-obvious 
fact that war hitherto has been a permanent condition 
of society. It never gave way; it never abandoned 
the field. We must therefore regard religion, whether 
Buddhism or Christianity, as having invaded its sphere, 
knocked at its door, challenged it, appealed to men who 
were conducting it. Wherever religion has in a small 
way triumphed it has, as it were, only diluted the poison 
of the world by the antidote of positive goodwill. At 
times it seems about to triumph, but falls back again. 
The fighting states of ancient day have simply continued 
and perfected their Pagan methods down to the present 
time, and war for them has always been right—including 
its atrocities. It is the last word in materialism. It is 
no surprise to us that there has arisen in the present 
century a crop of philosophies that are the exact intellec- 
tual counterpart of the economic and political system by 
which we have for long agreed to live. Ancient India in 
the time of the Buddha produced precisely similar “im- 
moralist”’ philosophies, as the following quotation will 
show : 


‘‘To him who acts or causes another to act, who mutilates or 
causes another to mutilate, who causes grief or torment, who kills a 
living creature ... there is no guilt. If with a discus, with an 
edge sharp as a razor, he should make all living creatureson the earth 
one heap, one mass of flesh, there would be no guilt thence resulting, 
no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the bank of 
the Ganges striking and slaying, mutilating and having men mutilated, 
oppressing and having men oppressed, there would be no guilt thence 
resulting.” (Samanna-phala Sutta, 17, 18.) 


Is not this the “frightful” ethic of the battlefields of 
Belgium in the year 1914? 

We shall probably find our minds clearer if we admit 
at once that religion has never conquered more than the 
fringe of the world. Hitherto there have been men in 
scores, or hundreds, or thousands, or millions, who have 
begged the world to be allowed to live in it; but it has 
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always been made difficult for them, even though they 
have been willing to make themselves defenceless. We 
can but look forward to the increase in the number and 
influence of such men and to the removal of the causes of 
struggle. It is inconceivable that men who have made 
SO many material conquests will not one day find out how 
not only to “conquer by the Dhamma,” but also by it, 
to supply all their needs. 
WituiaM Lortus Hare. 


Right Action. 


WHoso injures no living thing, whether strong or 
weak ; whoso neither kills nor yet causes to be killed— 


him call noble. | 
Dhammapada. 


Liberality, courtesy, good-will and unselfishness,— 
these are to the world what the linch-pin is to the 


chariot. 
Sigalovada Sutta. 


Not by birth does one become an outcast. 
Not by birth does one become noble. _ 
Through deeds it is that one becomes an outcast. 
Through deeds it is that one becomes noble. 
Vasala Suita. 


The deeds we have done in the past follow us like our 
shadows : for good or ill as the case may be. 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching. 
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— Personality 
(PuGGALA) . 


BRAHMINISM, Jainism, Christianity and Islamism teach 
that a man’s personality or self is his soul—Atman, 
Puggala, Pneuma, Psyche. It enters the body at birth 
and quits it at death. The soul, it is said, forms the 
invisible, immaterial ego, which, knowing itself as “I,” 
remains the same amidst all that is changeable. It is 
the recipient of knowledge through the five gateways of 
the senses. It is the agent that is active in the move- 
ment of the various motor organs. It is the lord, not 
only of the body but also of the mind. Though it may 
not be seen by the eye, nor reached by speech, nor 
apprehended by the mind, its existence is to be perceived 
by faith. Without a soul there could be no immortality, 
and without immortality life would not be worth living. 
The existence of a soul alone could ensure to each 
individual the fruit of his actions ; without it there could 
be no reward in heaven nor punishment in hell, no 
recompense for one’s deeds. Without metempsychosis 
and transmigration it would not be possible to account 
for the differences between man and man in endowments, 
character, position and fate. | 

But Buddhism teaches that this animistic view, this 
belief in a permanent self or soul, is the most pernicious 
of errors, the most deceitful of illusions, which will 
irretrievably mislead its victims into the deepest pit of . 
sorrow and suffering. Sakkayaditthi, or belief in a trans- 
cendental self, is the very first fetter which one has to 
cast off before one can set one’s foot on the threshold of 
the noble Eightfold Path. The belief in a permanent 
self must naturally produce attachment, and attachment 
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must necessarily breed egotism, and craving for pleasure 
here on earth, and then beyond, in heaven: Therefore, 
the discernment of a permanent soul cannot be the 
condition of emancipation from sorrow. The very search 
for Aiman is wrong, and like every other wrong start 
must lead in a false direction. 

The false belief in a permanent self, which is so wide- 
spread, has its origin in a wrong conception of the 
unity of compound things. A thing (gswnz) can be sepa- 
rated from its qualities (guna) only in thought, but 
not in reality. Just as a house is the result of the 
special combination of all its parts, so personality is that 
peculiar activity which manifests itself as a combination 
of sensory and motor organs, perceptions, ideas and 
volitions. Just as the word “ chariot” is but a mode of 
expression for axle, wheels, pole and other constituent 
parts, placed in a certain relation to each other—and when 
we come to examine the members one by one, we 
discover in the absolute sense there is no. chariot—in 
exactly the same way “ living entity” and “I” are but a 
mode of expression for five attachment groups (kiandas) ; 
and when we come to examine the elements of being, 
one by one, we discover in the absolute sense that there 
is no living being there to form a basis for such figments 

“Tam” or “1.” 

” As Buddhism resolves the whole phenomenal universe 
( papanca), outside which nothing exists, into pure psychic 
processes (Dhamma), it is but natural that it should 
categorically reject the existence of an Aiman, a trans- 
cendental subject outside consciousness... But it .does 
not deny the existence of a personality, an empirical ego, 

“I” built up out of the elements of experience and 
saiciieg on the elements themselves. 

_ So long as one regards the ‘‘I”’ as a real, mysterious 
entity behind the elements which alone are accessible, he 
must puzzle himself with all sorts of contradictions and 
perplexities. But if we regard the ego as a more 
strongly linked group of elements, which are,themselves 


less -strongly linked to other groups, we no longer 
a—2 
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meet with difficulties and absurdities. We can clearly 
perceive how the subjective feeling of unity has been 
generated by the ease with which the imagination runs 
along those of our ideas which are closely knitted with 
one another through the bonds of association, and what 
purpose this assumed unity of the ego serves. This 
supposititious unity serves to delimit the ego, and thus 
discharges a valuable function in practical life. Just as 
caste bias, race prejudice, national pride, may have a high 
value for certain purposes, so the narrowing of the limits 
of the ego is highly serviceable to the intellect in the 
work it does for the pain-avoiding, pleasure-seeking will. 
The practical unity of the ego has sharply defined limits, 
notthat they are unalterable. Each one of us knows how 
he is striving to alter the content of his ego. Is it nota 
change in this content that is sought after in every 
attempt to alter the character of a person? Ifthe world 
consists of the same elements as one’s ego, and if every 
element in the world can become a constituent of that 
ego, why should not that ego be so extended as ulti- 
mately to embrace the entire world? Because the 
elements which constitute an individual are more strongly 
and closely knitted among themselves than with those 
which constitute other individuals, he imagines himself 
to be an indissoluble unity independent of others. But 
the life of the individual has no meaning apart from 
collective life. That which is truly human in each one of 
us, the true, the beautiful, the good, has something of the 
universal, and is created and realised only through the 
communion of minds. Moreover, when the content of 
an ego is sufficiently wide, it generally breaks through 
the shackles of individuality, engrafts itself in others and 
pursues super-individual life. It is the dissolution of 
individuality which contributes to the greatest happiness 
of the artist, the discoverer, the social reformer and all 
others who co-operate in the welfare of the many and 
live in the whole.. 

The denial of a separate self, an Atman, does not 
obliterate the personality of a man, but liberates the 
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individual from an error that is liable to stunt his intel- 
lectual and ethical development and hinder his attain- 
ment of perfection. The Dhamma removes from life the 
vanity of self, which is the result of an erroneous belief 
in the existence of A man as separate entities. As what 
constitutes a man’s personality are his own deeds and 
aspirations, he that holds his person dear should keep 
himself free from WiICKEDNESS. 


Brmata C. Law. 
Bant M. Barua. 
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Che Essentials of the Dhamma 


Ture DHAMMA. 


Truth No. 1. Forms of Suffering. 


Suffering... oe Bitth, disease, mental and physical ; old age, death. 
The realisation that | Separation from loved ones. Being compelled to live with 


one of the leading| unloved ones. Anxiety, worry, woe, anguish, grief, 
characteristics of| despair. Pain. Not getting what one wants. as 
life is suffering. compelled to live in undesirable surroundings. Abno 


or insufficient functioning of any part of the organism, 
Heat, cold, hunger, thirst. 


The malady is de- 
fined. 


Zreath No. 2. 


The causes of suffer- 
ing. 


Craving for things which are apt to bring dissatisfac- 
Tankal ‘ionimn the long run, ¢., money and fame. _Rest- 
less oo while assuming that the a¢fa-illusion 
is 
Want of foresight in avoiding places, persons, 
things, hich ate apt to bring alesatinfaction, or 
even suffering, in the long run. Giving way to 
anger. Harmful habits. Inability to learn > A-viya. 
from experience, unless that experience cause a 
suffering which is not readily forgotten. Reliance 
on ritual. Reliance on others. 


The diagnosis of the 
etiology of the 
malady. 


Truth No. 3. 


The cessation of suffer- | The realisation that it is worth while to undertake a course 
ing. of self-training and self-treatment, and to persevere in it, 
The realisation that| since the Buddha and other Arahats have done so, and 


have assured all that thereby they have brought suffering 
to an end, and that others can do the same if they make 
sufficient effort. 


suffering can be 
brought to an end, 
if we go the right 
way about it, and 
stick at it. 

The truth that the 
malady is curable. 


The prognosis. 
Truth No. 4. 
The path __... ...| Stage 1) Samma |The thorough and complete under- 
views. standing of a-micca, dukkha, anatta, 
and the law of kamma, and of their 
necessary ee 
The way out of suffers | Stage 2; Samma | Desire for the attainment of good will 
ing. desires. and kind thoughts to all living beings. 


1 The writer gratefully acknowledges the kind help which he has received from 
Prof. and Mrs. Rhys Davids in regard to the definitions given in this statement 
of what seem to him to be the main foundation-truths of the Dhamma. 
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Truth No. 4—contd. 


The method, #.¢., per- | Stage 3| Samma | Kind, plain, truthful. 
severance, and speech. 
effort, and apeirey 


along the . 
staged upward ath, 
The method of cure, | Stage 4| Samma | Peace-bringing, righteous, bemeyolent, 
conduct. pure. 


Stage § | Samma | Such as neither harms nor injures any 
livelihood.| living being. 


Stage 6 Samme Devoted incessantly to the overcoming 


ort. of a-vizja, of tanka, and to progress 
along the Path. 


Stage 7|. Samma | Vivid recollection of all resolutions 
awareness.| taken, and of all past experience. 


Stage 8| Samma | Complete withdrawal of the attention 
meditation.| from external objects, and concen- 
tration on pure via, s.¢., On pure 

knowledge. 


Tuts chart and definitions are designed to help those 
who—like the writer—having some knowledge of the 
Dhamma, have been hindered in their attempts to under- 
stand it by :— _ 

(1) The difficulty of finding an exact definition of each 
Palt word—due mainly to the fact that even the most 
suitable English words in the definition are not entirely 
equivalent and have connotations which the Pals word 
lacks, 

(2) The difficulty of distinguishing between the essen- 
tial and the non-essential, between the pure teaching and 
the misrepresentations, perversions, and accretions which 
often accompany or replace it. 

This chart contains in bare outline all the essentials of 
the Dhamma—and none of the non-essentials. And since 
these essentials are the four Truths, it is hoped that this 
graphic representation of them and the definitions and 
elementary remarks which accompany them will be of 
service, | 

The Dhamma is the teaching of the Buddha, according 
to the records so far available to us. 

Tanha is appetite, natural desire; and is ; used also for 
lust or greed for anything. Its two forms are: (1) sensual 
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desires, 1.¢.. a desire connected with each sense, and 
(2) desire for more life-as-such. It is a state of mind 
which is accompanied by delight and passion, by becoming 
infatuated here and there, and more and more; a desire 
for admiration, power, and endless individuality. When 
any of these forms of desire are in conflict with the 
regenerate desire for deeper knowledge, then, and then 
only, must the above forms of desire be got rid of. 
- On the other hand, desire for deeper insight, for 
emancipation from sensuality, for the attainment of love 
to other beings, and for progress Nibbéna-wards, must be 
helped by steady effort, so that those desires which help 
gradually come to supplant those desires which hinder. 
A-nicca is momentariness or change. It expresses the 
fact that everything which we can observe—the world 
within and the world without, the so-called ego and non- 
ego—is never found to remain the same from moment 
to moment, but to be always in a state of ceaseless 
flux, ceaseless change. To the ignorant such flux and 
change are obvious in the clouds and in the coal burn- 
ing in the fire by which they sit. But even the erudite 
must ask the astronomer to demonstrate this flux in 
the heavenly bodies, the geologist in mountains and 
rocks, the biologist in plants and animals, the psycho- 
logist in the human mind. But here change is—though, 
through mental obtuseness we are usually unaware of 
it. Our minds are never the same from moment to 
moment. The formation of every percept, concept or 
other process which occurs in any mind means that a 
change has taken place in this mind, that this mind is 
not precisely the same mind which it was before, though 
the change may be imperceptible to us. For “mind” 
is nothing more than a name for an_ ever-shifting 
confluence of percepts, concepts, memories and other 
processes. Sometimes, however, this process of change 
has continued so long and become so great that our 
defective observation can appreciate it, as when a 
person first learns—and then tries to live—the Dhamma. 
The writer knows of instances. in which the coincident 
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change in such a person’s character has been remarked 
by others who live with him or her. 

By means of a kinematograph, pictures have been 
taken of a growing plant at successive intervals of some 
hours, and these have been thrown on the screen in rapid 
succession, the growing process being thus represented 
in a shorter time than it actually occupies. The audience 
watches the evolution of the plant taking place before 
their eyes—the change from seed to plant occurring 
within a few minutes—and thus is presented a vivid 
picture of anzcca. 

A fairly vivid idea of the opposite process of dissolution 
will be gained by readers of Sir Rider Haggard’s story 
She.” It will be remembered how in that story the 
beautiful Ayesha, then inher prime of womanhood, stood 
in the pillar of fire, and how her winning smile vanished 
and in its stead there crept a hard look. The rounded face 
grew pinched, as though some great anxiety were leaving 
its impress there. The glorious eyes, too, lost their sight, 
‘“‘and as I thought,” (says the narrator) ‘‘ the form its per- 
fect shape and erectness. There was no spring in her 
step; her face was growing old before my eyes. Her voice 
became cracked ; when she touched her hair it all fell off 
on to the floor ; she grew gradually older and older and 
finally died—the whole ageing process occupying not 
more than a few minutes.” 

_ “ Life” has been defined as ‘‘a state of persistent and 
incomplete recurrent satisfaction and dissatisfaction of 
certain proteinogenous molecules,” and ‘‘ metabolism ” as 
“the process in an organism or single cell; by which nutri- 
tive material is built up into living matter, or protoplasm 
is broken down into simpler substances, 1.¢., the constant 
interaction between these proteinogenous molecules and 
the medium in which they exist.” 

_ In other words, life-processes and the metabolism- 
process which is one aspect of them, are essentially 
processes of change. Thought along these lines will 
help us to realise the uniformity of life-processes,— 
whether in man, rat, or tree; to put ourselves mentally 
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in the place of other, sentient beings—human and non- 
human, to understand their dukkha, and to help them 
to escape from it. 

An-atta means literally no-atta, When the Buddha 
lived, the affa was a supposed divine manikin within, a 
double, or wraith, which left the body at death, 

The reader is now asked to find—if he can—any 
essential difference between this crude “ atta” and the 
more sublimated “soul.” Both are concepts of supposed 
unchanging entity in a changing environment; and 
the essential teaching regarding the one applies with 
equal force to the other. 

The Buddha taught that this affa-idea is one of the 
biggest mistakes which mankind ever made, and an 
unfailing source of harmful kinds of éanha, of self gratifica- 
tion and antagonism. He therefore made the getting 
rid of this idea part of the first stage of the Path, because 
he knew that until this is done, further progress along 
the Path is hindered, while attainment of its summit 
is impossible. But this principle of “an-atta"”’ has an 
even wider significance than the one just mentioned. It 
signifies that in everything which we can observe, experi- 
ment with, or reason about—including ourselves—we can 
find nowhere any enduring, unchanging principle, entity, 
or soul; but that the whole of what we call our osmos 
—including ourselves—is found to be anicca, 1.¢., to be 
manifesting ceaseless transformation. No permanent, 
changeless entity can be found—all is flux. 

Even those who avoid the term “ soul ’’ and who speak 
only of the “mind” are apt to think of it as a supposed 
entity. But, to reiterate: the term “mind” is nothing 
more than a name for an ever-shifting confluence of 
percepts, concepts, feelings, memories, etc., and the inter- 
relationship, the form of combination, of all these is at 
one moment this and at the next moment that; they are 
never the same during any two successive moments. The 
coming together of these percepts, etc., is what we call 
‘the mind,” and the coming together of the so-called 
elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, etc., is what we call 
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“the body”; and this so-called ‘“‘mind” and so-called 
“body ” are associated together in thought, and give rise 
to the idea of individuality, ¢.¢., of an “individual ” 
so-called, which in its turn comes to be thought of as a 
supposed entity distinct and separate from other such 
supposed entities. From dwelling on such thoughts, 
ideas of separateness, of craving and antagonism, of love 
and hate, are apt to arise, and anicca and anaita to be lost 
sight of. But by constantly thinking anicca and anatta, 
the true nature of so-called individuality may be thoroughly 
understood, and much dukkha-fraught, harmful fanha and 
hatred may be avoided. For I am an entity only in the 
sense that a moving crowd of men is an entity ; I am but 
a moving crowd of mental, physical processes. 

The ‘so-called elements’ have just been referred to ; 
but they are not the ultimate division of substance ; and it 
is doubtful whether such ultimate division will ever be 
arrived at and whether we are capable of knowing what 
substance is. For one of the smallest known atoms—the 
atom of hydrogen—consists of about 1,000 tiny particles 
called “ electrons,” each electron carrying a charge of nega- 
tive electricity. Some physicists are of opinion that this 
connection is identity, 1.¢e., that substance is electricity and 
nothing else, hence the name “electron.” These electrons 
fill as little of the atom-space and are as far apart from 
each other as would be the case with the same number of 
the smallest grains of dust floating inside a gigantic foot- 
ball, These electrons are constantly moving so rapidly 
that—small as is the portion of the surface of the atom 
occupied by any one of them—they yet occupy so many 
different positions in so short an interval of time that no 
portion of the surface of the atom is without the presence 
of an electron for more than an infinitesimally _ brief 
interval of time. | | 

Some electrons move so violently that they may leave 
the atom and dart into neighbouring atoms; and thus 
there may be a perpetual interchange of electrons be- 
tween neighbouring atoms—either singly or in groups 
—to such an extent that the remainder may either 
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regroup themselves as an atom of a new substance, or 
may disintegrate altogether. 

In short, the more we penetrate beyond appearances 
the more do we find ancca and anatia—and nothing 
else. 

Failure to understand amicca and anatia is apt to be 
associated with erroneous and exaggerated concepts of 
individuality, which in their turn are apt to guide towards 
this kind of thinking: 

‘TI am of opinion that a certain diet, ¢.g., a vegetarian 
one, or a certain social custom, ¢.g., sabbatarianism, or a 
certain teaching, ¢.g., the Dhamma, is the best, and there- 
fore everybody should conform to it.’ And when others 
not only do not conform to it but even express contrary 
opinions, there arise thoughts of separateness, and even 
ill-will and anger, which may cause certain words and 
deeds which in their turn may arouse feelings of separate- 
ness, ill-will and anger in others. And all this causes a 
state of dukkha. 

Instead of the above thoughts a careful thinking-out 
of anicca and anaita in all their relationships will guide 
our efforts towards true concepts of individuality, which 
concepts will, in their turn, guide towards thoughts like 
the following :— 

“So-and-so is well adapted to me in my present 
environment and at this present stage of my evolution or 
dissolution; but it may not be equally well adapted to 
others of a different bodily and mental constitution, in a 
different environment, and at a different stage of their 
evolution or dissolution. If I try to impose my opinions 
and customs on others, I am merely displaying my 
ignorance.” | 

Dukkha means dissatisfaction, 1.¢., regret or sorrow. 
Sorrow and joy, however, are relative terms; their 
meaning depends on the relation to each other. But the 
Dhamma is only for the man who has come thoroughly 
to understand sorrow, thoroughly to realise that it is a 
necessary and a constantly-recurring characteristic of all 
sentient existence. Such an one knows that such 
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existence consists in the conscious and continuous pro- 
cess of adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations, and that such adjustment is continuous because 
anicca is continuous. He understands, too, that such 
adjustment in sentient beings necessarily produces those 
alternating states of mind called satisfaction and joy when 
the adjustment approaches relatively near to complete- 
ness, and dissatisfaction and sorrow when it is relatively 
remote from completeness, and that this is an instance of 
the principle that movement tends to become rhythmical. 

But such constant process of adjustment and such 
changing states of mind are apt to become wearisome 
and: painful. Moreover, attachments are formed for 
objects—living and non-living. But do not such attach- 
ments signify a longing for rest while in the midst of 
restlessness ? Such attachments are pleasurable while 
they last, but painful when severed, for— 

“ All things that we love and cherish, 
Like ourselves must fade and perish, 
Such is our rude, mortal lot, 

Love itself would, did they not.” 

Let any person who has passed his or her fortieth year 
review his or her past life, and state whether satisfaction 
and joy, or dissatisfaction and sorrow preponderated. 
Which of these left the more marked impression behind 
in spite of our habit of trying to forget unpleasant 
experiences ? Which is making the greater impression 
now ? Is it true that— _ 

“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thoughis” ? Iftrue, why? For— 

‘‘ If every man’s consuming care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now?” 

Further, how many of us are satisfied with the con- 
ditions under which we are living now; how many 
are without some present grievance ? Why is doubt 
expressed as to whether life is worth living? Who 
knows what dukkha he may experience in the future ?- 
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If this is the experience of the reader he will—if he 
thinks deeply and continuously—come to realise that 
this too is the experience of many other sentient beings— 
human and non-human—and he will come to regard the 
various kinds of dukkha with horror—whether it be 
experienced by himself or by other sentient beings ; and 
he will seek for himself and for these others any cure for 
dukkha, any way of escape from it, such as the various 
forms of religion in vogue in his time and place, art, 
alcohol and other sense-gratifications; various kinds of 
amusement and distraction—according to his or their 
light and tastes. Many, however, find such cures and 
such ways of escape unsatisfactory in the long run; 
and to such the Dhamma is offered. Be it noted 
here that the Dhamma is not pessimistic because of its 
emphasis on dukkha, but rather optimistic because it 
indicates a way out of dukkha and the bliss that is 
gained by following this way. 

Kamma means action, doing, work, business and the 
law of kamma is the law of cause-effect in its working in 
me or in any other sentient being. The law of cause- 
effect is a brief statement of our experience ; it represents 
the statement that so far as our experience goes, every 
event—birth, death, sorrow, thought—has followed in time 
some previous event or events which we call its cause or 
causes, and that this event or these events will be followed 
by other events which we call their effect or effects. We 
have.no experience of an effect without a cause or of 
a cause without an effect. Observation, introspection, 
analysis and synthesis will show me that every deed 
which I do, every thought which I think, is the effect of 
a past cause or causes, and that these in their turn will 
be followed by a future event or events, which is called 
their effect or effects. Thus, I realise that a big responsi- 
bility ‘is associated with each thought which I.think, for 
its effects will be far-reaching, limitless. There can be 
found in me no unchanging “soul” which originates 
thoughts and deeds of its own caprice. There is nothing 
permanent in me. I.am-nothing more than a temporary 
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collocation ; and in this temporary collocation which I 
miscall ‘‘ myself,” ‘‘ 1,” or “me,” the succession of changes 
is in conformity with the law of cause-effect. How then 
can desirable thoughts, sorrow-ending thoughts, come to 
be ?. By the guidance of far-reaching knowledge, of pene- 
trating insight into the cause-effect sequence. Only in the 
light of such knowledge and insight can we feel confidence 
that sorrow-ending thoughts and deeds will come to be, 
and that progress along the Path will be less difficult. 

Kamma cannot be altered by peseeching: by self- 
torturing, or by offerings ; for— 

It will not be contemned of any one ; 
Who thwarts it loses, and who serves it gains; 
The hidden good it pays with peace and bliss, 

_ The hidden ill with pains. 

‘It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter-true 
Its measures meet, its faultless balance weighs ; 
Times are as nought, to-morrow it will judge, 
Or after many days.” 

That which we have done in the past has made us 
what we are now, and that which we are in process of 
doing now—this day, this minute—is making us what 
we Shall be in the future. The future will be a process 
of becoming largely what we make it. It is always 
being shaped, but never finished. There is no evidence 
of it being predetermined independently of us—but we 
know that we largely determine it by our acts. There ts 
no fixed future—only possible futures which depend 
largely on our present thoughts and actions. Each of 
us is the builder of many of his own fortunes and mis- 
fortunes, for— | 

‘* We sow a thought and we reap an act ; 

We sow an act and we reap a habit ; 

We sow a habit and we reap a character ; 

We sow a character and we reap a destiny.” 
_ -Samma means the highest, the best, the complete, the 
perfect. Its meaning can be remembered by recalling 
the English word “ summit,” the sound, appearance and 
meaning of which resemble it, a summit being the 
highest point, attainment, etc., of anything. 
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A-vijja means literally not-knowing, 22, a state of 
mind, characterised by an inability to estimate things 
and living beings as they really are, an incapacity for 
seeing through and beyond the shows of things, and a 
resulting formation of false estimates of their values. 
Probably the English word which is nearest to equiva- 
lence is ‘ignorance.’ We remain in the darkness of 
a-vija because we are unwilling to experience internal 
change in conformity with—and in adjustment to— 
external change. We are unwilling to take the trouble 
to learn the nature of this external change, and the kind 
of internal change which is desirable in order to avoid 
dukkha. We remain in a state of inertia. We desire to 
remain as we were, 1.¢., a-vijja is a form of fanha. The 
avijja-man naively assumes that he will experience peace 
and contentment by remaining as he is; he fails to see 
that a road thereto is along the Path, and that he 
can climb along the Path only by effort, by a mental 
effort analogous to the physical effort which he wonld 
be compelled to exert in order to climb along a path 
which led to the summit of a mountain, and that in both 
cases the amount of progress is directly proportional to 
the amount of effort expended. 

Arahat means literally worthy, 2.¢., worthy of reverence 
and esteem. It is the designation of one who _ has 
persevered through all the stages of the Path, who has 
attained its summit. That is to say, one who by self- 
mastery has rid himself of all harmful tanha, of all a-vizja 
and illusion, one who has reached the highest knowledge, 
and who thus experiences freedom from suffering and 
who Is peaceful and contented. — 

If this essay be now re-read, and if the clumsy 
term this or that “temporary-collocation” or these or 
those “temporary-collocations” be invariably substi- 
tuted in the mind for the terms “I,” i acscoaae 
66 himself,” ‘Sm y,” 66 mine, 9% 66 me,”’ ‘we, yo 66 
‘c their,” “s people,” & thing,” ry object, 9) 4 being, 99 indie 
vidual,” “man,” thea the necessary. inter-relationships 
between anicca, dukkha, anatte, and amma will perhaps 
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become clearer. If all is found to be flux, including 
myself, and if I feel ¢anka for anything or any person, I 
shall find sooner or later that change will inevitably take 
place both in me and in that thing or person. Such 
change may not be perceived by me at first, but later I 
become gradually aware of one or more qualities in that 
thing or person which previously I had either not per- 
ceived at all or only dimly perceived. Why is this? It 
is clear if we understand anicca and avyja. Change has 
taken place in me. At first I could not perceive those 
qualities; but now I have gained insight and can perceive 
them. Also a change had occurred in that thing or 
person, and these qualities have become more evident, 
or others have become evident. But these qualities are 
not those which first attracted me; I did not anticipate 
them ; I am dissatisfied and consequently unhappy, z.e., I 
experience dukkha ; I did not imagine that kamma would 
work out in this way—and kamma cannot be recalled. 

An equal number of converse instances may be cited 
of my having felt at first repulsion towards a certain 
person, whose presence made me ill at ease, or unhappy, 
or who annoyed me. I experience dukkha because 
circumstances forced his or her presence on me. On 
closer acquaintance however, I slowly, and perhaps un- 
willingly, became aware of certain attractive qualities 
for the same reasons as in the last case. And with 
increasing knowledge repulsion was gradually replaced 
by attraction, and a corresponding lessening of dukkha 
took place, until later perhaps none remained. 

For an “individual,” or a “ being,’’ so-called, is nothing 
more than an association of certain happenings along 
lines of cause-effect which were before and will be after 
such happenings. 

The inter-relationship between anicca and anatia 
perhaps now becomes more evident. For if all be flux 
as far as our observation extends, then we can find not 
only no anchorage for any atta, but no such atta is 
possible. For if there be atta anywhere, then all is not 


flux, and there are two orders of existence—one cease- 
3 
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lessly changing, the other unchanging. But we have 
no experience of, no evidence of, any such two orders ; 
the weight of experience and of evidence is in favour of 
one order only, viz., the order of ceaseless flux with no 
place therein for any afta. 

Further, it may be said that the central point of the 
Dhamma, to which the rest is more or less accessory, is 
anicca, with its corollary anatta. 

The Pali word Nibbana—though not in the chart— 
should be defined. It seems to mean nothing more than 
the blissful, restful, and enlightened state of an Arahat, 
a state of mind better experienced than described, and 
characterised by the going out of the fires of hate, 
craving and illusion, of ignorance and dulness, and by 
the consequent freedom from sorrow. It is the summit 
of the Path. It is an experience, not a speculation. 


Henry Howarp. 


Endeavour. 


No decrying of other sects, no depreciating of others 
without cause; but, on the contrary, a rendering of 
honour to other sects for whatsoever in them is worthy 
of honour! By so doing, both one’s own sect will be 
helped forward and other sects benefited; by acting 
otherwise, one’s own sect will be destroyed in the 
injuring of others. 


Asoka Inscription. 
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Buddhism and Modern Religious 
Chought 


JupcEp by the state of unrest and change in all 
departments of life, the human world has reached one of 
those critical points in its history where it has to choose 
a new line of development. At such a time as the 
present, when all we have hitherto valued and cherished 
in our religious consciousness and our social relationships 
seems about to be cast into the melting-pot, we shall do 
well to examine afresh the bases of our beliefs, and to 
revise our concepts of much that pertains to the conduct 
of life. This is a time of transition; and to shut our 
eyes to its dangers is to imperil much that is indispensable 
to a right reconstruction of our beliefs, and to a just re- 
modelling of our social organisation. Nothing perhaps 
will be so helpful in these circumstances as a comparative 
study of other forms of religion and other systems of 
ethics. 

It is interesting to note the appreciative and favourable 
judgment which the Buddhist philosophy receives from 
advanced thinkers of the present day, This fact, con- 
sidered in its relation to the changing philosophical and 
religious thought of these times, is profoundly significant. 
The modern thinker, trained in the method of science, is 
casting about for some firm basis of belief in the perfecti- 
bility of man. For this question reaches to the root of 
every proposed form of social reconstruction. And the 
trend of modern thought in the direction of Buddhist 
doctrines points to a religious reformation and a social 
organisation that will embody for modern life much of 
the older teaching. We cannot fail to be struckby this 
fact when we consider the close resemblance of Buddhist 
thought to the most enlightened idealism of the presentage. 

Apart from theological considerations, the early Budd- 
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hist view of life was very similar to that which finds 
favour in the present day. This will occasion no 
surprise when we consider that the religious, ethical, 
and philosophical thought of to-day is the outcome of 
intellectual, moral and social conditions very like those 
of the age which gave birth to Buddhism. At the time 
when that great religion arose, there was, as now, 
diffused among all classes of the people, an earnest spirit 
of enquiry, accompanied, perhaps brought about by, a 
distrust of priestly authority. 

The movement, besides being a protest against 
sacerdotalism and caste prejudice, was, in the main, an 
ethical reform, conceived with keen psychological insight, 
and shaped by free religious thought. We have to-day 
an extension of psychological knowledge and a growing 
desire for freedom. Hence it is in these respects that it 
comes into touch with the modern conscience. Rhys 
Davids describes it as “ one of the most intensely intellectual 
movements the world has ever seen.’ This characteristic 
commends it to the cultured modern mind, perhaps as 
nothing else could. But the simple, yet noble, lessons 
which constitute its moral teaching make a scarcely less 
powerful appeal. 

Buddhism is remarkable for the completeness of its 
system as it came from the hands of the Master. It 1s, 
in the form in which it was cast some 2,600 years ago, far 
in advance of the average philosophical and religiously 
ethical minds of this age. Formulated at that remote 
period, it is to-day the accepted rule of conduct of some 
five hundred millions of our fellow-men; an amazing 
fact, which only its possession of truth can explain. 
This wonderful success is doubtless due to its lofty 
ethical teaching, enforced by religious feeling. For, 
while exhibiting the highest ethical development, it is yet 
animated by an intensely religious spirit. 

When we appreciate more fully the fact that Buddhist 
philosophy and Buddhist ethics (appearing, it may be, in 
modern forms) are influencing the thought of the West 
in a marked and an ever-increasing degree, we shall 
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deem it profitable to give earnest attention to that great 
religious system which first made known to the world the 
reign of law. Let us, then, make a beginning in this 
useful study by considering some of its points of contact 
with modern religious thought. 

Buddhism makes no attempt to solve the problem of 
the primary origin of things. According to its teaching, 
the beginning and the end of a world-system are unknown 
and unknowable. Therefore, to speculate concerning 
them tends to no profit. We can know nothing— 
so this philosophy teaches—beyond what may be learned 
through experience. It starts, as its ultimate fact, with 
the existence of the material world and the conscious 
beings inhabiting it. Man, who occupies the highest 
place among these beings, is, like the rest of them, a 
product of cosmic processes, and therefore, like all else, 
subject to cosmic laws. 

The philosophy of the Buddha, like that of Heracleitus, 
who was contemporary with him, shows us everywhere 
unceasing change, a continual flux, an ever coming-to-be. 
Hence existence is not a state of being, but a process of 
becoming. All that is, at any time, is the product of this 
ceaseless flow, the result reached at the present moment, 
of a perpetual coming-to-be; that which is, being the 
immediate and necessary outcome of that which was, and 
that which shall be, in like manner, the outcome of that 
which is. | 

Everything that comes within the range of our know- 
ledge is compound, complex—the result of putting 
together. As the relation of the component parts one to 
another is continually changing, that which constitutes 
the individual is never the same for two consecutive 
minutes. And this is true, not only of inorganic sub- 
stances, but of all living organisms. Thus, no “ thing ” 
is permanent. Only principles are unchanging—the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. This, the great 
law of impermanence, is an essential and a fundamental 
concept of the Buddhist philosophy. Modern science 
teaches a perpetual interchange of forces. 
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The law of uninterrupted flow is universal, that is, 
operative in all the realms of Nature—on all planes of 
manifestation. Therefore “soul,” meaning the psychic, 
or emotional part of the man, and mind, the higher 
activities of his nature, are each as much an effect of the 
operation of this law as the physical body is. Thus the 
first step in the Buddhist system introduces us into a 
reign of law, and we are brought at once face to face, 
on friendly terms, with modern science and present-day 
philosophy. The teaching of Bergson suggests itself 
here as the modern presentment of the Buddhist doctrine, 
and as such it rouses new interest in the Buddhist 
tradition. ‘‘ Creative Evolution ’’ seems an echo from 
the far-off age which Gautama, the Buddha, illumined. 

If we are to have a clear and just appreciation of the 
Buddhist code of morals—and Buddhism, as we have 
said, was in the main an ethical reform—we must get a 
right understanding of its basis. What is therein called 
“Karma” is expressed, though inadequately, by what 
we call the ‘ law of causation,’ of cause and effect. In 
the Buddhist philosophy, as you will have inferred from 
its foundation principle of a continual flux, an ever 
coming-to-be-nothing is un-caused. Nothing comes into 
existence except as an outgrowth, a fruit, or, in some 
way, a consequence, of a pre-existing thing of like 
nature. The cause and explanation of everything are 
in the past. Man, like all else, is a caused entity, the 
present result of causes acting through his own and 
through ancestral experiences, in the past, in the physical, 
emotional and mental realms of his nature, his state at 
any given time, physical, moral, and intellectual, being 
the necessary outcome of those experiences. He is 
what the past has made him. Consequently he will be 
what the present day is making him. 

Up to this point the Buddhist teaching is readily 
accepted by the scientifically trained modern mind, for 
it is confirmed by present-day knowledge. But the 
universality of natural law is often but dimly discerned. 
Since it is valid on all planes, the sequence of deed and 
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consequence is as natural, and therefore as certain, as 
any other sequence in the universal law of causation. 
Coming to pass—happening—is the coming of one thing 
out of another. An act, whether in the form of deed, 
word, or thought, is as much the outcome of an ante- 
cedent act, and the cause of happening of a future act of 
like nature, as a plant is the outcome of a former plant, 
and its fruit, as seed, is the cause-of-becoming of a future 
plant of the same genus and species. As surely as the 
activities of the oak tree will, through their consummation 
in the acorn, reproduce themselves in a new oak tree, so 
will a human act reproduce itself somewhen, somewhere, 
somehow, in a form suited to its nature. Hence our 
actions have their certain consequences in the realm, 
physical, moral, or intellectual, in which the force has been 
set in motion. That is the Buddhist’s interpretation of 
the law of Karma, an interpretation strictly in harmony 
with the principles and the facts of modern science. 

This doctrine of causation, of the coming-to-be of a 
thing, an event, or a circumstance, from the already 
come-to-be of another similar thing, event, or circum- 
stance, is the basis of the Buddhist ethical system. Thus, 
the system is founded in cosmic law, in the world-order, 
in a reign of law that is invariable and inviolable. There 
is no room in it for the arbitrary intervention of an out- 
side power, no question of the remission of sin or of the 
possibility of losing the fruit of virtue. In the world- 
order there is neither reward nor punishment, neither 
giving nor forgiving, only an attaching of consequences 
to every act. This not only ensures strict and impartial 
justice to everyone, but it puts into a man’s own hands 
the making of what is called his fate, the limitations he is 
subject to. Hence he is ultimately responsible to himself 
for all that befalls him. How this teaching wins the 
approval of the modern conscience by its demand for 
self-reliance and strenuous effort we shall see later. 

Into the Buddhist’s answer to the questions, What 
is right? What is wrong? theological considerations 
do not enter. That is right which is in conformity with 
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the world-order. That is wrong which is opposed 
thereto. His test for conformity is the character of the 
effects. For experience teaches that conformity results 
in harmony, and non-conformity in discord. Hence the 
right and good is that which necessarily (7.¢., naturally) 
is profitable to both the individual and the community— 
to the part and to the whole. And the wrong and evil 
is that which, no less necessarily, is unprofitable. By 
“ profitable” is meant conducive to well-being. 

From one standpoint, this is the modern pragmatic 
view. But it has a deeper reach. For these con- 
sequences are evidence of conformity, or the lack of 
conformity, with the world-order. Thus determined, the 
doctrine of right and wrong has a cosmic sanction. The 
Buddha acknowledged no goodness in human conduct 
save that of being actively good to our fellow beings, 
human and sub-human. To live up to the Buddhist 
ideal we must aim at a righteous life, and by right living 
we are to understand conduct consciously and purposively 
chosen as being right and good according to the criterion 
set forth. Simple as a code of ethics, it is nevertheless 
a severe standard to work to. | 

Implied in Buddhism is the belief that there is a 
tendency in the world-order to evolve a perfect type of 
individual. The continual flow, the ever-becoming, a 
concomitant, if it be not of the essence, of life which 
passes on the results of the ingathered experiences of the 
past, tends to bring into being an ever-improving type, 
a more and more perfect man.. This is the underlying 
principle of evolution, and upon it the Buddhist philosophy 
has built its scheme of salvation. For it is the warrant 
of the perfectibility of man. The ideal humanity is 
presented to us in the Avahat, the perfected man, in 
whom life has been raised to its highest value. To 
enable the aspirant to reach this advanced stage of 
development is the aim and purpose of the Buddhist 
religion. Here, on basic grounds, this progressive 
movement is in harmony with modern science, and with 
~ the whole body of thought.of the present age. 
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Like the new form of Christianity that is emerging, 
Buddhism gives value to this life, concentrates attention 
on this-world conditions. It works to bring about a 
state of things that is sometimes described as a “ King- 
dom of Righteousness,” not a life of happiness in some 
other world, at some future time, but a state of human 
society here and now, in which the right and the true 
shall dominate; a Brotherhood in which social relation- 
ships shall be based, not on changing theories largely 
suggested by selfish desires, but on the certain and 
impartial working of natural laws. Here again it seeks 
a cosmic rather than a theological sanction for its aims 
and methods. Its ideal citizen is one who “ cultivates 
goodwill without measure towards all, unmixed with any 
feeling of differing or opposing interests.’ What this 
suggests towards a solution of present-day social and 
economical problems need not now engage our attention. 

Another feature of the Buddhist teaching wherein it is 
in tune with the practical mind of the present age is its 
emphasis on individual effort. This is, in an especial 
degree, a characteristic of the Western races, and it is 
possessed in fullest measure by the younger peoples. 
If moral excellence is to be attained to, if salvation from 
sin and suffering is to be won, it must be by our own 
endeavour, “ Work out your salvation with diligence,” 
were the last words of the Buddha. Buddhism teaches, 
not a faint-hearted resignation, a helpless submission to. 
evil and suffering, but a courageous resistance thereto. 
It calls for the strenuous life. Its spirit is essentially a 
spirit of action. It proclaims the fact that whatever of 
evil is due to human frailty and ignorance—and most of 
the ills of life are due to those causes—human effort and 
knowledge can remove. The famous Eightfold Path, 
the Buddhist’s way to the perfect life, demands a stead- 
fast purpose and continued activity. Failure to achieve 
is attributed to lack of energy, to a feeble will. . 

This virility is an arresting feature in the Buddhist 
philosophy. To the strong, modern thinker it is at- 
tractive, and he finds himself at one with the spirit of 
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the system. Eucken’s “ Activism” is a_ present-day 
form through which that spirit is manifesting itself. 

Here I would, by way of parenthesis, say a word con- 
cerning an accusation which is sometimes brought against 
Buddhism by persons ignorant of its spirit, vzz., that it 
is pessimistic. It has even been called a religion of 
despair. This misapprehension (favoured by prejudice) 
has arisen from the fact that Buddhism finds its expres- 
sion largely in terms of escape from suffering. That is 
because it has come to close grips with the facts of life. 
It is above all else practical. It faces the grim realities 
of life in this world in order to combat them ; to overcome 
them ; to be free of them. It teaches that, inasmuch as 
the good and the evil in human life is largely the conse- 
quence of human action, it follows that the good may be 
increased and the evil diminished by human action. 

The Buddhist attitude towards evil and suffering, 1.¢., 
towards ignorance and its consequences, is not one of 
pessimistically-inspired resignation. Such an attitude 
would be diametrically opposed to the robust character of 
Buddhist philosophy. The Buddhist spirit is an active 
revolt against conditions within the power of man to 
change. Its possessor looks the facts of pain and suffering 
calmly in the face, conscious of his power to overcome 
them; and having learned their origin and cause, he 
resolutely sets himself the task of breaking up that chain 
of causation. It is here that the Buddhist scores ; for he 
knows the law, and how it may be used for his liberation. 
Meanwhile he endures with fortitude whatever suffering 
his present conditions give rise to. Where, then, does 
the spirit of pessimism come in ? 

Buddhism, the Buddhist ethic, is not merely a 
philosophy in which we may by searching find a way to 
the goal of its teaching. Itisa practical religion ; and its 
conduct-lessons are tersely summed up for every-day use 
in that wonderful scheme of right living called the 
““Noble Eightfold Path.’ The object aimed at in that 
famous compendium of the Buddhist religion is the 
acquisition, as an habitual frame of mind, of those positive 
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qualities which not only the man who is approaching the 
higher stages of the Path must possess, but he also who 
would become a worthy member of society. As a 
scheme for moral improvement, satisfying alike to the 
learned and the simple-minded, it seeks to reduce living 
to an ordered and healthful simplicity. 

Thinking and willing are hardly distinguishable in 
Buddhist thought. Therefore we may affirm that for the 
first two Noble Truths presented to us, namely, Right 
Belief and Right Aspiration, the emphasis is laid on 
Right Thinking. For Right Belief implies well-considered 
acceptance of what is offered to the mind, and only Right 
Thought, thought worthy of the intelligent man, can give 
rise to Right Aspirations. This view of the power and 
moral influence of thought is characteristic of the present 
age. The religious and semi-religious movements known 
as “New Thought,” “ Higher Thought,” “ Mental 
Science,’’ and “ Christian Science,” are each an expression 
of that view. They are points of contact with Buddhist 
philosophical thought. 

The third of these Eight N oble Truths, Right Speech, 
that is, open, straightforward, kindly statement, would, at 
the present day, and particularly in the religious and 
political worlds, remove much misunderstanding and 
unfriendly feeling. And the fourth, Right Conduct, 
honest, unselfish and sympathetic, would transform 
modern society. As for the fifth, the Buddhist conception 
of Right Livelihood, the occupation or business which 
does hurt to no living thing, its realisation in daily life 
would make a clean sweep of the sweater and of all 
who in any way exploit their fellow-men. 

One wonders at the state of civilisation to-day with its 
unrest, discontent and race and class hatred, when one 
calls to mind the fact that 2,600 years ago such whole- 
some teaching was given to mankind. The way to 
harmonious relationships in social, industrial and political 
life—ay, in the religious life too—is shown and sign- 
marked in the Eightfold Path. And to-day, after 
twenty-six centuries of experience, we may ask in all 
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seriousness, Is there—can there be—any other way 
to that Kingdom of Righteousness which alone can 
satisfy the just desires of all ? 

The remaining three of the Eight Grex Truths relate 
to individual development, to the building of character, 
which, conceived as the sum of tendencies to act in a 
certain way, is, Huxley has told us, the moral and 
intellectual essence of a man. For the Buddha, who— 
to quote Huxley again—saw deeper than the greatest 
of modern idealists, recognised individual responsibility, 
and the consequent need for individual probity, in the 
collective life, the associated activities, of mankind. 

Right Effort in self-conquest and self-culture, the 
middle-way in self-discipline; Right Mindfulness, a 
watchful attitude towards every form of moral influ- 
ence, and Right Contemplation, open-minded meditation, 
earnest thought concerning the underlying realities of 
life; these are set forth as means for the unfolding of 
the good within us, for the right building up of indi- 
vidual character, and the right development of all social 
relationships. Thus, while the perfecting of the indi- 
vidual is aimed at, the well-being of the whole is kept in 
view. ‘To sum up the scheme in one word, it is Brother- 
hood. 

The modern mind, profoundly agitated by its many 
perplexing problems, turns hopefully to a system which, 
like this, was conceived with clear psychological insight, 
was built on a rational basis, and was made conformable 
to the world-order. There is, then, nothing surprising 
in the sympathetic response of the modern conscience to 
this humanistic appeal. It is made to the same principle 
in man which, six centuries later, the Christ stirred by 
his preaching. 

As a religion, Buddhism is a living power, dominant 
over a large portion of the Eastern world, and it still 
exhibits. that degree of vitality which manifests itself 
in growth. As a philosophy, it is profoundly affecting 
the thought—and particularly religious thought—of the 
Western world. Much of the literature of the present 
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day bears the mark of its influence. We are in closer 
sympathy with its essential doctrines than we know. An 
unprejudiced consideration of that great system of morals 
will reveal points in its philosophy that will, as they 
become better known, influence in an ever increasing 
degree the religious thought, and shape, in large measure, 
the new social organisation that is coming into being. A 
strong point is its constant appeal to reason to justify and 
strengthen its positions. More than any other, perhaps, 
this feature commends it to the scientifically trained mind 
of the Western world. If “the most intensely intellectual 
movement the world has ever seen” finds congenial soil 
in the modern mind, it is because our stage in evolution 
has brought us into touch with its spirit and motive. 
Moreover the same moral development has forced on the 
modern world the recognition of the solidarity of humanity, 
of a brotherhood of mankind, such as the Buddha’s great 
ethical system is built upon. Hence, Buddhism, with its 
real grasp of life’s problems, must have a commanding 
interest for the thinkers of to-day who are making the 
philosophy and shaping the’religion of to-morrow. 

There is in the Western thought of to-day a manifest 
tendency to blend religion with philosophy, and to seek 
in science a sure foundation for its doctrines, but such a 
basis Buddhism offered some twenty-six centuries ago. 
As this fact becomes more clearly perceived, through the 
comparative study of religion, the modern mind is drawn 
to the older faith, in which it finds so many of its needs 
anticipated. This tendency of modern liberal thought 
is a notable feature in the philosophical and religious 
literature of these times. 

In so far as Christianity is concerned with the wave 
of Buddhist thought which is sweeping over the world, 
there can be no question of a clashing on their ethical 
side. Buddhism includes the Christian ideal of human 
perfection, and is inagreement with its way of attainment. 
The concept of a universal brotherhood as the basis of 
social life is older than the Christian presentation of it. 
And to love one’s neighbour as one’s self is an injunction 
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common to all the great religions. If the fundamental 
principle of the social life taught in the Gospels is self- 
sacrificing love, so also is it of the Dhamma. Buddhism 
is the religion most nearly akin to the Christianity of the 
Gospels. 

But no religion has a monopolyof truth. The whole is 
implied but not expressed in the message of each World- 
Teacher. The human mind is evolving; and as con- 
sciousness expands, the implications in an earlier form of 
creed become explicit in a later form. If, then, the older 
teaching can add force to the later, or if the later 
can illumine the older, let us, as reasonable beings, avail 
ourselves of the help they can afford us. Truth is truth, 
wherever we find it. And it needs no other authority 
than its own. 


G. G. Anpr#, F.G.S. 


Right Understanding. 


WHETHER Buddhas arise, or Buddhas do not arise, it 
remains a fact, and the fixed and necessary constitution 
of being, that all its constituents are transitory. This 
fact a Buddha discovers and masters, and when he has 
discovered and mastered it, he announces, teaches, pub- 
lishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains and makes 
clear, that all the constituents of being are transitory. 

Anguttara Nikaya. 
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A Budabist Run 


PROPERLY Speaking, there is no priesthood in Buddhism, 
nor has that religion any priest in the sense that a priest 
is one who has the power especially conferred on him 
of performing certain sacrificial rites, or of acting as a 
mediator between the Divine Being or Beings and 
ordinary humanity. The spirit of self-reliance and 
personal responsibility are the dominant notes in the 
Buddhist faith, and are so marked as to preclude the 
necessity for a hierarchy and its attendant aim of ruling 
over the consciences and actions of the laity. Neverthe- 
less, one of the three Refuges in which faith is enjoined 
is the Sangha, usually, though incorrectly, translated as 
“the priesthood,” but more properly rendered ‘the con- 
gregation of monks.” A monk is a man whoretires from 
the ordinary life of the world to devote himself to 
religion without having necessarily any especial rights 
or powers conferred on him. As a general rule such an 
one lives in a religious community gathered together in 
a specified house or monastery. As most people know, 
even in the Roman Catholic Church monks may be 
laymen and need never take priestly orders. 

From the early days of his Buddhahood, the Master 
had been surrounded by devotees, amongst whom two 
wandering ascetics, Moggallana and S@riputta, were the 
chief disciples. It reached the ears of these two ascetics 
that a Teacher had arisen who was preaching a doctrine 
that “had been lost sight of for ages,’’ but which was 
now being proclaimed by a “ Mighty Monk ” who was 
showing the world how to attain the “ sorrowless state.” 
Moggallana and Sariputta sought further particulars of 
this teaching, and having obtained “a clear and distinct 
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perception” of its truth, they became the two chief 
disciples of the Mighty Monk. Amongst the devotees 
who followed the Blessed One were several women, but 
as yet they were all lay devotees, women not being 
at first admitted into the Order which the Buddha had 
established. He had founded the Sangha with a view 
to men of the greatest spirituality and mental power 
devoting themselves solely to acquiring that highest 
wisdom which would fit them to be examples to others 
and guides to the Path leading to final liberation. 

When Gotama was living at Kapila-Vatthu in the 
Banyan Park, his aunt Maha-Pajapati, the Gotamid, filled 
with anxiety for the closest possible association in his 
teaching, approached the Master, and having greeted 
him with all due respect, addressed him as follows: 

“Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from house- 
hold life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by the Tathagata” (the epithet 
generally used by Gotama when speaking of himself). 
The Buddha, however, would not grant the request. 
‘“‘ Enough, O Gotamid,” heanswered. ‘ Do not ask that 
women retire from household life to the houseless one, 
under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by the 
Tathagata.” 

Maha-Pajapati was persistent ; three times she repeated 
the request ; and three times the ‘‘ Great Monk’”’ refused 
to grant it. Then the woman became sad and sorrowful, 
even to tears, and departed, still remembering to pay all 
proper respect to the Master by keeping her right side 
turned towards him as she left his presence. 

Time went on and the Buddha departed from Kapila- 
Vatthu; after wandering from place to place he at 
length came to Vesali, where he took up his abode in 
the Pagoda Hall in the Great Wood. News must have 
reached the suppliant as to where the Buddha was 
residing, for Maha-Pajapati caused her hair to be cut off, 
assumed yellow garments, and, accompanied by several 
Sakka women (Buddha was himself of the Sakya tribe), 
she wended her steps to Vesali. Having at last reached 
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Vesali, covered with dust and her feet swollen from the 
journey, she made her way to the Pagoda Hall and 
stood there weeping outside the entrance porch. In 
this sad plight she was seen by the venerable Ananda, 
the favourite disciple of Gotama, who inquired the reason 
why she stood there travel-stained and weeping. 

“ Because, alas! O Ananda, reverend Sir, the Blessed 
One permitteth not that women retire from household life 
to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by the Tathagata,” answered Maha-Pajapati. 

Hearing this, Ananda desired her to remain where she 
was while he went and besought the Buddha to consent 
to her prayer. But Ananda met with no more favourable 
an answer to the petition than had the Gotamid herself. 
Thrice did the favourite disciple urge that Maha-Pajapati’s 
prayer should be granted, and again his master thrice 
declined to accede to it. Then thought Ananda to 
himself, “The Blessed One permitteth not that women 
retire from household life to the houseless one, under the 
Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tathagata. 
What, if now by another route I beseech the Blessed 
One that women retire from household life to the 
houseless one under the Doctrine and _ Discipline 
announced by the Tathagatar” Craftily Ananda next 
raised the point. Were women who had already em- 
braced the houseless life competent “to attain to the fruit 
of conversion ; to attain to the fruit of once returning ; 
to attain to the fruit of never returning; to attain to 
saintship ?”” The Buddha admitted that women were 
not debarred from reaping the fruits of renunciation and 
obtaining exemption from rebirths on earth; nor, in the 
case of becoming avahais or saints, of entering into 
Nirvana. 

Ananda immediately pushed the advantage he had 
gained, and urged that as women who embraced the 
houseless life were eligible to reap the fruits of the life 
followed by monks, so the Blessed One ought to consider 
‘‘ how great a benefactress Maha-Pajaipati the Gotamid 
has been. | 
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“ She is the sister of the mother of the Blessed One,”’ 
said the disciple, “and as foster-mother, nurse, and 
giver of milk, she suckled the Blessed One on the death 
of his mother,” so that he ought to agree to her request. 
Thus urged, the Buddha could but relent, and consented, 
if Maha-Pajapati would accept “eight weighty regula- 
tions, to let it be reckoned to her as ordination.” 

Joyfully the woman accepted the eight regulations 
on hearing them from Ananda. “ Just as, O Ananda, 
reverend Sir, a woman or a man, youthful, young, and 
fond of ornament, having bathed his head and obtained a 
wreath of blue lotuses, or a wreath of jessamine flowers 
or a wreath of atimuttaka flowers, would take it up with 
both hands, and place it on the head, the noblest part of 
the body,” she said, ‘‘in exactly the same way do I, 
O Ananda, reverend Sir, take up these eight weighty 
regulations, not to be transgressed as long as life shall 
last.” 

On hearing from Ananda that the eight regulations 
had been accepted by the Gotamid, who consequently 
had become ordained, the Lord Buddha somewhat un- 
graciously declared that if women had not entered the 
Order, religion would endure a thousand years. ‘“ But 
now, five hundred years, Ananda,” said he, “will the good 
doctrine abide. Fust as those families which consist of 
many women and few men are easily overcome by burglars, 
in exactly the same way, Ananda, when women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under a doctrine and 
discipline, that religion does not long endure. Fust as, - 
Ananda, when the disease called mildew falls upon a 
flourishing field of rice, that field of rice does not long 
endure, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when women 
retive from household life to the houseless one, under a 
doctrine and discipline, that religion does not long endure. 
Even as, Ananda, when the disease called rust falls upon a 
flourishing field of sugar-cane, that field of sugar-cane does 
not long endure, exactly in the same way, Ananda, when 
women retire from household life to the houseless one, under 
a doctrine and discipline, that religion does not long endure. 
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And just as, Ananda, to a large pond a man would 
prudently build a dike, in order that the water might not 
transgress its bounds, in exactly the same way, Ananda, 
have I prudently laid down eight weighty regulations, not 
to be transgressed as long as Ife shall last.” 

‘Happily Gotama’s gloomy forebodings were not 
realized, the “ mildew” and “vust’’ of female influence 
in the Order did not have the pernicious effect the 
Great Teacher had dreaded. Fora time the religious life 
was eagerly embraced by women of the Buddhist faith, 
and spread to those countries in which the religion 
flourished. Princesses and ladies of great families were 
anxious to enter the Order, and it was the daughter 
of the Emperor Asoka, the priestess Sangamitta, who 
visited Ceylon for the purpose of ordaining a daughter 
of the Cingalese monarch, and five hundred ladies of the 
court. 

But in course of time either the eight regulations 
were deemed too weighty, or, religious zeal amongst 
Buddhist women must have grown faint; and far from 
the mildew and rust destroying the rice and sugar-cane, 
the crops blotted out the invader, and in course of time 
full ordination for women was allowed to die out, except 
in China, where it is said still to exist, though the form 
of Buddhism practised in the Middle Kingdom differs 
considerably from that of Siam, Burmah, and Ceylon. 
But though priestesses are no longer to be found in 
these three countries, Upaszkas (which may be translated 
Deaconesses) are still an institution in Burmah and 
Ceylon, and are generally known as Buddhist nuns. At 
Kandy, the ancient capital of Ceylon, these Sisters assist 
in the charge of the Malagawa (the Temple of the Tooth 
relic), daily resort to the temple, sweep out the sacred 
precincts, decorate the shrines with flowers and tapers, 
spend much time in meditation, and instruct the women 

1 It is well known that the monks in general were very much opposed to the 
admission of women to the Order ; and certain scholars now suppose that the alleged 
prophecy of Buddha of the downfall of the Order through the admission of women 


was in reality invented by them. That the Buddha could ever have so prophesied 


seems extremely improbable.—EDp. 
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and children in the doctrines and practices of their reli- 
gion. The ten precepts are binding on them; like the 
priests, they are barefooted and their heads are shaven. 
The shaving of her head is the act of consecration of 
an Upastka, and must be performed by her guru or 
teacher. 

To agree to the complete shaving of her head is an act 
of considerable sacrifice to any woman ; in Buddhism it 
may be regarded as the symbol of surrender of all desire to 
meet with approval in the eyes of beholders, and has the 
further object—like that of the priests of ancient Egypt 
who were close shaven—of being a safeguard of cleanli- 
ness. In the Roman Church, the hair of a woman was 
formerly closely shaven when she took the veil, and some 
locks are still sacrificed on such occasions. In the case 
of the Catholic nun her head is covered by her veil so 
that the absence of hair would not be apparent, but the 
Buddhist Sister wears no such covering; her bare and 
closely-shaven head may easily be mistaken for that of a 
Buddhist monk, and it must take considerable nerve and 
much religious fervour in a woman who voluntarily sub- 
mits her head to the ordeal for the first time. I have 
read of a guru who was moved to tears when called upon 
to sacrifice the long silken tresses of his pupil. 

At Kandy, the piety of a devout Buddhist, who has 
now, unfortunately for his church, passed into the unseen 
world, bestowed a few years ago on a small body of 
Upasikas, a house standing in a little plot of ground; 
here the Sisters have taken up their abode, and added 
a school to their Avama or convent. The Principal 
of the nuns is Cingalese by birth, but made her pro- 
fession in Burmah, and returned to her native country 
with the object of working amongst her co-religionists, 
aiding the poor and unfortunate ; assisting the sick and 
afflicted ; comforting the sorrowing; doing what she 
could to advance real education and religion. Sister 
Goonachari (Friend of Humanity), as this saintly lady is 
called, is well educated, speaking not merely her own 
language, but English also, fluently and correctly, as well 
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as being acquainted with the sacred Buddhist scriptures 
in their original Pali. When in the world she possessed 
a certain amount of wealth; but on becoming a nun 
she distributed it all amongst the poor. Though belong- 
ing to a high caste, which when a member of lay society, 
precluded her from entering dwellings of those of an 
inferior grade, Sister Goonachari no longer recognises 
such restrictions, but gladly visits any house to whose 
inmates she can bring relief or comfort in their dis 
tress or suffering. This Upastka nun, though a strict 
Buddhist herself, recognises that other religions may 
equally lead their followers to the same goal towards 
which she aspires. One day when discussing the 
question of various creeds, all striving to attain an 
identical end though by different means, Sister Goona- 
chari observed to a European lady with whom she 
was discussing the subject : “It is as if so many different 
people all want to go to Kandy: one takes the train 
to get there; another goes in a bullock-cart; another 
walks. They all get to Kandy, but some reach it more 
quickly and in a pleasanter way than the others.” 

In Ceylon the liberality of feeling on such points as 
these religious differences strikes Westerners as extra- 
ordinary. Some of the holy places in the island are 
sacred not only to the Buddhists, but to followers of 
creeds that may almost be called antagonistic faiths. 
Adam’s Peak, for instance, is a place of pilgrimage not 
only for Buddhists, but also for Hindus; and eyen 
Mahomedans are amongst the fifty thousand pilgrims 
who annually ascend the sacred mountain. The Feast 
of Santa Anna in the Puttalem District attracts some 
forty thousand persons to a spot consecrated to a 
Christian Saint, but honoured almost equally by followers 
of non-Christian creeds. The same may be said of the 
Madhu and many other festivals. In this large-hearted 
and tolerant spirit the nun fully shares. The fact of a 
shrine being an object of veneration to others seems 
to consecrate it to her. A place where men and women 
make pilgrimages, hallows the spot in her eyes, whether 
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the Temple belongs to followers of Buddha or of Siva. 
Animated by this spirit, Sister Goonachari, accompanied 
by one or more of her nuns, often goes on pilgrimages 
to various holy places more or less remote. 

On one occasion at a little Temple, which is hidden 
from the main road—itself a mere track through the 
forest—by the thick jungle that surrounds the Mineri 
Tank, Sister Goonachari had a curious experience. This 
Temple is neither Buddhist nor Hindu, but is a shrine 
erected in memory of a certain King Maha Sen, and 
is called by his name. Oaths taken at the Maha Sen 
Temple are regarded as particularly solemn and binding, 
and the person about to take an oath before the altar of 
the Maha Sen must pass the previous night in a thatched 
shed erected near the Temple. The Temple is only 
opened four times during each year, but devotees often 
thrust small silver and copper coins under the door, and 
the floor is strewn with tiny silver figures, thin as paper, 
offered by suppliants seeking cures. A striking proof 
of liberality was afforded by the fact that a European 
having once met with a serious accident not far from the 
Temple, his native servants offered some of these little 
figures, in the hope of securing from the Deva of the 
Temple the recovery of their master. 

The Temple of the Maha Sen is very small, very dst 
and weird of aspect, almost smothered in dense jungle 
and shaded by primeval forest, the resort of many wild 
beasts. On the altar stands a small brass figure of 
Maha Sen, who wears a petticoat of some woven stuff 
and is carefully covered by a bell-glass. A brass plaque 
of his Queen is beside him, and a dusty medley of ancient 
swords, daggers, wooden fans, and so forth is asa to 
be seen, heaped before the shrine. 

In front of the altar and its strange accompaniments, 
Sister Goonachari sat on her praying mat, passing the 
night in deep meditation. The grotesque figures, the 
rusty weapons, were unperceived by her, she was only 
conscious of her surroundings as of a place sanctified for 
long generations by the aspirations and pious thoughts 
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and hopes of hundreds of pilgrims. Wrapped as the nun 
was in meditation, she was suddenly startled by hearing 
the sound of horses’ hoofs approaching the quiet and 
secluded Temple. Raising her eyes, she saw in the moon- 
light through the open door a fine-looking,man ride past, 
mounted on a white horse. Sister Goonachari concluded 
that the stranger was a European, and remarked with 
Surprise that he had a white cloth wound round his 
head. 

An old man who was also a devotee passing the poya 
night in the Temple, saw the horseman at the same time 
as didthe nun. When morning came and devotions were 
ended, Sister Goonachari asked the Temple Kaporale— 
as its guardian is called—what planters lived in the 
vicinity, and which of them had ridden past the Temple 
the previous night at such an unwonted hour? The 
Kaporale told Sister Goonachari that no planters lived 
anywhere near, jungle and forest extending for miles in 
every direction. But the nun insisted on it; she had 
seen a man ride past during the night. He was large 
and handsome and rode a white horse. She would have 
said that he was a European were it not for the fact that 
on his head the stranger wore a white turban. At this 
the Kaforale started. ‘‘It was not a man,” said he, 
“that rode past the Temple last night ! You have seen 
the Deva (Divinity) of the Temple!” Overjoyed, the 
Kaporale did reverence to the nun, and assured her that 
all those who saw the Deva were fortunate, and that she 
would accomplish her pilgrimage without discomfort or 
mishap, an assurance that on a journey through forests 
abounding in wild elephants, bears and leopards was not 
an unwelcome one. | 

Though a wide embracing faith and large-hearted 
charity enabled Sister GoonachAri to absorb the essence of 
religion from worship in shrines other than those dedicated 
to the doctrine of the Buddha, the Temple she most 
loved and resorted to was the Melagawa. There the 
unsatisfactory nature of this world and the unspeakable 
blessings of Nirvana seemed visibly displayed to her. 
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The miseries of mortal life were brought home forcibly 
by the rows of wretched mendicants clamouring for alms 
beside the porch. Even the little fish swimming in the 
muddy moat in front of the Temple of the Tooth, silently 
looking for a few grains of rice flung to them now and 
then by the faithful as they passed into the Temple, 
taught the nun that till desire is stamped out, sentient 
beings, down to the lower creatures, are but the play- 
things of their own feelings. Much more, to attain the 
Nirvana, all worldly appetites and ambitions must be 
conquered. 

The nun would pause on her way across the bridge, 
and gaze at the fishes. Often, the man with the basket 
of rice for sale to passers-by would place some of the 
rice in Sister Goonachari’s hand—she having no money 
could not pay him for the rice—and by the gift he secured 
merit for himself; and when Sister Goonachidri threw the 
rice to the little fishes (each with a curious mark in its tail 
resembling a large eye) swimming happily in the moat 
below, she felt that thereby she was not only giving 
pleasure to the fish, but acquiring a microscopic atom to 
increase the sum of good works she had to her credit. 
Now and then a dull-eyed tortoise would snap up the 
rice destined for the more nimble fish, and the trifling 
incident served to make the nun reflect still further on 
the illusion of trusting to satisfaction in enjoyments here 
below; for do we not, like the fishes, daily see well-founded 
hopes of happiness snatched from us by some unforeseen 
incident or interloper, such as the tortoise proved to the 
finny inhabitants of the water ? 

Then, on an occasion such as the Wesak Festival, 
was not the glory and beauty of the Temple almost 
comparable to that of Nuzirvana itself? The joyous 
people crowding the courts; the great electric lamps 
casting their rays over those outside still in darkness ; 
all allowed to profit by the light if they would come to 
it; the multitude of tapers glittering around the inner- 
most shrine ; the baskets laden with the star-like blossoms 
of the Temple flower ; trays of lotuses and sweet-scented 
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jessamine ; the cries of “‘ Sadhu, sadhu !” from the throng 
of worshippers, heaven could not be more ineffable, as 
it seemed to the nun. 

Two Europeans, a lady and her husband, entered 
the Temple on one of these Wesak nights. As they 
passed through the crowd, a soft-eyed Kandyan woman, 
wearing a brilliant sarong, large silver earrings and 
many bangles, holding a white lotus bud, pressed for- 
ward, and placing the flower in the lady’s hand, pointed 
upwards to the shrine, signing to the European that 
she was to place the lotus there as an offering. So 
dense was the throng in court, and hall, and up the 
steps and narrow staircase leading to the sanctum 
sanctorum that to arrive at the shrine seemed impos- 
sible, when opportunely the magnificent Devi-Nilami 
(the Temple chief), towering over the crowd and re- 
splendent in white and gold (a dress such as must have 
‘been worn by the nobles of his nation in the days of 
Gotama himself), came to the rescue and carried the 
lotus bud and a tray of Temple flowers to swell the 
mass of sweet-scented blossoms beneath which the holy 
place was already almost smothered. 

Meanwhile Sister Goonachari had taken up her 
position beside a table covered with cakes, fruits and 
sweetmeats, brilliant with many candles, which stood 
in a verandah opening off the court of the Temple, 
facing the shrine. © Several nuns and some young 
Cingalese ladies were busy bringing more and more 
offerings of good things and arranging them on the 
table; and into a tray that stood on the ground at the 
entrance to the verandah everyone who came dropped 
a small coin, which was to procure still more cakes and 
sweetmeats, to be distributed to the poor in the morning. 
The nun was radiant; she had given her fortune, her- 
self, her all. But still it was a joy to her to have, through 
the liberality of others, some small gifts to bestow on the 
needy ; and as one looked at her, standing there in her 
salmon-coloured robe, the lights making a sort of halo 
around her shaven head, and her face beaming with 
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happiness, and joy in the happiness of others, one realised 
the truth of the words of the ancient Sutta: ‘‘ The real 
treasure 1s that laid up through charity and pity, temperance 
and self-control. The treasure thus hidden ts secure and 
passes not away. Though he leave the fleeting riches of the 
world, this a man carries with him—a treasure that no 
wrong of others and no thief can steal away.” 


E. B. 


f 
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Buddbism and the Body 


BUDDHISM, in this respect only too much in harmony 
with Indian religions generally, is full of contempt and 
horror for the material body both of human beings and 
animals. The human body is described as a running 
sore, and when it is objected that such being the case, 
suicide is the best remedy, the Buddhist replies: “ No! 
Just as we tend our minds and endeavour to make them 
as little insupportable as possible, so we should endea- 
vour to make our bodies as little insupportable as 
possible.” 

One of the supreme merits of true Buddhism is that it 
has never claimed infallibility or finality. Frequently, or 
generally, its discipline and practices were recommended 
as what “* the Highest Wisdom ”’ of the day indicated to 
be most likely to prove useful and beneficial, and a time 
was looked forward to when the standard of Highest 
Wisdom at that time attained would be supplemented 
and amended. Had the early Buddhists been in posses- 
sion of the knowledge revealed by Greek art, modern 
physiology and the microscope, as to the harmony of the 
body’s external form, and of the marvels of its internal 
economy, I feel sure they would have grasped the full 
significance of the two sets of facts and realised that a 
much more thoroughgoing attention to the material side 
of life than they enjoined would have linked on most 
harmoniously to their often admirable rules of moral and 
intellectual training and development. 

Certainly, in many respects, the body is far from being 
an ideal or satisfactory machine, and justifies the Budd- 
hist’s pessimism on its account. It is easily thrown out 
of gear; many of its processes result in more or less 
offending all our five senses, and it does not on the whole 
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improve with age. On the other hand, it is a mechanism 
of surprising and unfathomable wonder and complexity. 
Moreover, by careful breeding, training and sane living, its 
form can be developed, like that of many other animals, 
to excite admiration of its wonder and symmetry, and 
much of its objectionable traits be at any rate considerably 
mitigated. And that the admiration of this symmetry is 
not a mere human prejudice is shown by the fact that it 
also appeals strongly to our anthropoid flesh and blood, 
and also excites considerable devotion in our dogs and 
other domesticated animals. 

The well-known Buddhist comparison of life to the flame 
of a candle might well teach us a lesson. We do not try 
to improve the flame by surrounding it with wire gauze 
or various other expedients, but by improving the wick 
and the wax, tallow or stearine. If we look back to the 
past, we see that it is bodily properties that are really 
responsible for all or nearly all the miseries of human 
life. Corruptio optimt pessima. 

While the individuals of whole orders of birds and 
animals realise their bodily symmetries, in perfect health 
and form, and can live in peace and harmony, this is far 
from being the case at any rate with the European types 
of humanity. Heine was not far wrong when he com- 
pared Europe to a vast hospital and lunatic asylum. 
Hence it is the combination of great gifts with some 
incurable bodily defect that appeals to its masses and 
raises such human discords to power and influence. 
Gambetta’s abnormally small brain was compensated for 
and improved itself by the perfection of the left lateral 
convolutions, conferring eloquence. Buonaparte’s un- 
rivalled gifts were partly obscured, marred and rendered 
maleficent by a diseased stomach. On the other hand, 
it is seldom that perfectly sane, healthy and symmetrical 
human beings become the scourges of humanity. The 
well-developed athletes of ancient Greece did not tend to 
become tyrants and monsters. The same is true of their 
sympathetic counterparts of the modern circus. Had not 
an evil destiny consigned the youthful Nero to the instruc- 
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tions and discipline of Seneca, that dreariest of all Pagan 
moralists, he would certainly never have been guilty of the 
excesses that still stain his memory. In fact, the develop- 
ment of approximate health, strength and symmetry gene- 
rally brings with it the automatic and innocent enjoyment 
of the amiable animal emotions, however much they may 
be enhanced by the process, in reason and moderation. 
To striving for moral and intellectual harmony, Buddhism 
should add the attainment of perfect physical health, 
vigour and symmetry as that upon which the other two 
mainly depend. The abuses of Neo-European athletics 
ought not to prejudice this desirable consummation. We 
must not forget that Euro-Christian civilisation is com- 
paratively recent and also in the main a reversion to 
sacrificial cannibalism. When the savage hordes of 
Europe overran and destroyed the classic world, they 
abused such of the science of the Greeks as they could 
understand and get hold of, to their own savage ends ; 
and the laws of mechanics were mainly applied to con- 
struct instruments of torture—jailers’ daughters and the 
- like. The collection in the keep at Nuremburg is a good 
object lesson as to what these savages with a veneering 
really were. When the Italian Renaissance opened the 
floodgates of Greek and Arab science, Neo-European 
savagery was still prepotent, if not omnipotent, as it is to- 
day in Europe; and science was, and still is, in great part 
perverted to the invention of a thousandfold more infamous 
implements of death and torture than the racks and 
screws of the Middle Ages. Such savages have naturally 
confined their athletics to the development of bodily 
brute force rather than to that of symmetry and hygienic 
perfection. Hence among their athletes, frameworks 
overloaded with bulging muscles, or torsos developed out 
of all proportion to the lower limbs (instead of statuesque 
posés plastiques), are unhappily far too much the rule. 
The futility of this ideal has often been pointed out. 
With all our training we shall never acquire the muscular 
force of horses and elephants. Symmetry, force, and the 
maximum amount of perfection of all the tissues of the body 
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and organs internal as well as external ought to be the aim of 
physical culture. In a word, physical culture and hygiene 
ought to be indissolubly united in their highest and best 
manifestations. This imposes, as concomitants, external, 
but above all a maximum of internal cleanliness, and this 
latter, a most careful system of diet and temperance both 
in eating and drinking. When an individual body is 
thus developed and feels itself in physical repose, enjoy- 
ment and equilibrium, it is far less likely to fall out with 
another in similar conditions than if its training has been 
neglected for prayers and fasts or exclusive moral and 
intellectual discipline. But no amount of moral and 
mental discipline will cure the savagery of a cancer in the 
stomach, or of a diseased brain, or brain and body distilling 
latent homicidal mania. | 
W. W. STRICKLAND. 


Obituary 


WE regret to announce the sudden death at Galle, 
Ceylon, on July 7th, of Mr. E. R. Gunaratne, from heart 
failure. Mr. Gunaratne was seventy years old and 
quite well half an hour before his death. He was never 
known to have suffered from heart trouble, so that his 
death came as a great shock to his many friends and 
relatives. Buddhists the world over also will lament the 
death of this learned Pali scholar, author of a valuable 
translation of the Anguttara Nikaya of the Sutia Pitaka, 
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Che Unknown. 


THE subject of the Unknown is so _ interestingly 
speculative that we could waste years of discussion on it. 
In a general way we may say that there are certain 
matters which belong to the dominion of the Unknown. 
Such are time and space and matter. Of these we cannot 
say that we know either the beginning or the end. In 
a general way we say that they begin in infinity and end 
in infinity and that they are primary concepts; but 
beyond that we know nothing. The same may be said 
of the universe and of life. But when we come to a 
particular star or a particular life we are not so sure of 
our position. We have learnt, for instance, that matter 
is indestructible ; and when a particular world disappears 
from our view, we say that that world has been reduced 
to its final elements, but the energy that it contained is 
not lost; it is only transformed into another form, and 
that under favourable conditions the matter might re-form 
and give rise to a new world, probably identical with the 
old one or different from it according to the forces acting 
on it. 

In such a case we know there is a continuity, the old 
particles of matter merely grouping themselves in another 
form. But the energy is the same as before. This was 
the old view. 

A new theory, however, has come into existence. 
According to this there is actually aloss of energy whena 
world is destroyed, or, in other words, a certain amount 
of energy becomes inoperable. And this loss, repeated 
often enough, will in course of time lead to a fina. 
disappearance of that world. 

According to this view what is known as the conser- 
vation of energy is not an absolute fact, although it 1s 


1 Reprinted from the Maha-Bohai Journal by kind permission of the editor. 
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true according to the ordinary practical scientific con- 
ceptions. What I mean by this its, that the loss of energy 
is so infinitesimal that it cannot be calculated. 

But if you ask a scientist whether such a thing is 
possible, he says, “ It may be so or it may not beso. I 
cannot prove it, nor can anybody else.” 

And these people, who could not prove a thing either 
way, called themselves agnostics. 

But everybody could not identify himself with the 
agnostics, even in such a matter as: the formation of the 
universe. The agnostic said, “ To the best of my know- 
ledge the universe has been existing from infinite time 
and will go on existing to infinity. We cannot say that 
the universe began at this particular place or time and 
will end at that particular place or time.” 

Those who differed from the agnostic were of two 
classes. One said emphatically that “the universe con- 
sists of matter, and matter is indestructible, and so it has 
no beginning and no end’’; and the other class said, 
‘such a thing is impossible; it must have had a begin- 
ning, just as it will have an end.” 

The first class were the Materialists and the second 
class were the Theologians. The latter not only said 
that the universe had a beginning, but one of them 
actually fixed upon the date of the beginning and made 
it just six thousand years and odd months. 

To the mind that limited the beginning of the universe 
it was just as easy to fix upon the Beginner. 

This leads us to the next point in the Unknown, that 
is to say, the Beginner. 

The question of a creator has been present in the mind 
of man from the time he began to take an intelligent 
interest in his surroundings. 

The primitive man did not believe that the universe 
came into being by a “fortuitous concourse of atoms.” 
He thought that just as he made his stone arrow or the 
leafy roof that sheltered him from rain, so some superior 
man made the world he lived in. That primitive belief 
still holds sway over millions of men, though they are no 
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longer in the primitive way of thinking that their 
ancestors indulged in. 

On this point, too, the agnostic took up an intermediate 
position, though the materialist flatly contradicted it. 

The reason why the agnostic took up this view was 
because he was influenced by the view of the theologian 
that there was so much order and design in the universe, 
that it was incomprehensible that such order there could 
be without a master mind regulating it. 

The greatest controversy; however, has ranged round 
the Unknown in relation to life. The scientist working 
from his experimental data and deductive methods has 
come to the conclusion that life came into being of itself 
or spontaneously. But the weak point in the scientist's 
reasoning was that he could not actually prove how life 
came first into existence. , 

Given the most primitive form of life to begin with, 
such, for example, as the simple vegetable cell, he could 
follow, at least in imagination, the evolutionary forms that 
finally culminated in Homo sapiens. 

But how from the inorganic mineral matter, the organic 
vital cell or life came into. existence he could not posi- 
tively say. The only explanation he could give was that 
life is inherent in nature, just as oxygen OF water was in- 
herent in nature. Just as under favourable circumstances 
hydrogen and oxygen combined to form water, SO, he said, 
in like manner carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen 
combined under favourable conditions to form life. He 
said that soon after water formed on this earth, life formed 
by a natural process, but the how and the wherefore he 
could not demonstrate. So many scientists again took 
up a non-committal attitude. y * 

The weak point in the agnostic’s position was soon 
discovered by the theologian, and he explained this 
unknown by another unknown. He explained life by a 
creator. C7 

The theologian explained further not only life, but the 
divine spark which defined the different forms of life. He 
said that life of man had within itself a principle or flame 
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which irradiated it and gave it the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. 

So far we may say briefly is the subject of the Unknown 
with regard to Western thought. The Unknown has 
always cast a glamour over all religious thought; in fact, 
religion might be defined as tne search after the Unknown. 
Coming into India, we can follow the same groping after 
the Unknown. 

There we can trace the evolution of the creator from 
the man-like tree-spirit to the highest conception of the 
formless Brahman, there we see the first vague glimmering 
of the awakened consciousness to the all absorbing, 
limitless, universal soul. 

In both India and Europe, the Unknown first terrified 
the mind. The primitive man peopled the heavens and 
the earth with spirits whom he could not see, but whose 
power for good or evil he felt. In the thunderstorm and 
the deluge of rain ; in the wind, sleet or hail that destroyed 
his crop; in the warmth of the sunshine that cheered his 
cold and numbed body ; he perceived a deity who had to 
be pacified with offerings of food or soma juice. Then 
in time he imagined that these minor deities were under 
the control of one supreme being whose instruments they 
were and whose behests they unflinchingly carried out. 
But even beyond the supreme god they placed a power 
whom they reckoned as destiny. 

The pacification of the supreme being by offerings then 
gave place to personal devotion, and asceticism came 
to be looked upon as the form of personal devotion 
most acceptable to the deity. Thus was evolved moral 
conduct as a result of this personal devotion. 

The Unknown thus came to be looked upon as the 
absolute, the limitless, the merciful, and the life of unsel- 
fishness and purity and penance as the ideal that was 
most pleasing to the deity with whom after death the 
divine spark could unite. 

To the Buddha, however, the Unknown had not the. 
same terror. To him the vista of the infinite was per- 
fectly plain; but he said the beginning of life and the 
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universe are unthinkable to all others. ‘ Measure not 
the immeasurable,’ he said, “nor sink the string of 
thought into the fathomless.” 

Seeing the beginninglessness and endlessness of the 
universe, he could see no necessity foracreator. Seeing 
the beginninglessness of life, he could see no necessity 
for a soul. 

Some of the critics of Buddhism say that Buddha was 
an agnostic in that he did not deny the existence of a 
creator. But this is a misconception; the Buddha did 
not dispute the existence of Brahma or of Indra, but he 
used them as a consummate chess player uses his pawns. 
He always showed that his was the master mind, and 
the gods themselves were the playthings of our thoughts 
and actions. 

Free from the delusions and terror of the Unknown, he 
searched for the secret of life and its becoming. 

The theories of creation, too, he swept aside as useless. 
The secret of life, he saw, was not to be sought in this 
present existence. Though he admitted the continuance 
of life from birth to birth, he saw that the old explanation 
was not the right one. 

The creator and the soul being cast aside, what then 
was his explanation of life ? 

To controvert the Brahmin theory that Brahmins were 
born from the mouth of the Brahma the Buddha says, ‘I 
have heard another story of the first existence of beings.” 

In the Aggaffa Sutta it is said that the first beings 
were reborn from the Brahma world as radiant beings on 
this earth and in lapse of time evil thoughts entered into 
their minds and they lost their radiancy. 

That this was his own view of life I cannot believe ; it 
seems to me that he was ridiculing rather the different 
theories of the first existence of man. In Brahmajdla 
Sutta, too, where he refers to the first appearance of the 
radiant beings, he is quoting other venerable persons who 
have realised for themselves this mode of origin. 

But in both these instances he emphasises that their 


conclusions were wrong. So I am inclined to believe 
5-2 
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that he dismissed those explanations as leading to no 
profit. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya, speaking of the uninstructed 
man, he says, “And of his foolishness he ponders thus, 
‘ Have I verily been in bygone times or have I not been ? 
Shall I verily be in those far-off days to come or shall I 
not be.’” And with such thoughts he arrives at one or 
other of these views. I have a self or I have not a self. 
So Buddhism differs from all other religions in this one 
important point: where other religions ask “ Where am 
I and who am I ?”’ Buddha says such questions are foolish. 
Where others make it a prime factor Buddha makes it a 
non-essential. And why ? 

Because all such questions do not lead to our well-being, 
to our purification. 

To the Buddha the futility of probing for a first cause 
became clear, and his position was not the position of the 
sceptic who goes on evidence that appeals to the senses ; 
his knowledge was the certainty of intuition. The Buddha 
says, ‘‘ My doctrine cannot be comprehended by mere logic 
or reasoning, because these can only carry us to a certain 
distance.” His was the knowledge that is comprehended 
by the Arahat and those that are qualifying for the stages 
of sanctification. To those that are steeped in sensuous 
pleasures or in materialism the word of Buddha has no 
appeal ; but once freedom from the delusion of self comes, 
the whole realm of Buddhist philosophy is like an open 
book, 

So he descends from the misty heights of the Unknown 
and gives an explanation of the whole universe in five 
simple words. He says that the universe is merely a 
process and a becoming, and divides these processes into 
five. What are these five ? 

Kamma Niyama—order of cause and effect, Utu Niyama 
—physical and seasonal order, Bya Niyama—the -germ 
seed or organic order, Cztta Niyama—order of mind or 
conscious life, and Dhamma Niyama—order of the norm 
or phenomena. 

These five divisions embrace the whole realm of the 
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universe. Some people think that Karma is the all 
explaining cause ‘n Buddhism, so much so that Christians 
explain that Kamma stands for God. But according to 
the Buddha the Kamma order is only one out of five ever- 
acting causes. The greatest beauty. of Buddhism is its 
minute and subtle analysis of the phenomena of the 
universe. 

Some of our critics used to say that Kamma does not 
act in the physical inorganic universe and accordingly it 
cannot act in the organic universe. How far these critics 
were ignorant of the principles of Buddhism we can see 
when we examine their criticism by the light of these 
Niyamas. For the inorganic world the law is the law of 
Uiu Niyama, just as for the world of plant life the law is 
the law of the Bija Nryama. 

These laws are unchangeable because they are nature's 

aws, discovered for our well-being by the Buddha. 

Once you grasp these fve norms, all scepticism vanishes 
away, all doubts disappear and the clear light of the 
Buddha filters through. : 

All questions on the soul and God, the two Unknowns 
that sway the minds of myriads, are similarly explained 
by Kamma N iyama and Citta Niyama. Kamma Niyama 
practically means what we ordinarily know as Karma and 
states that each act and thought brings in its train certain 
consequences either painful or pleasurable to the doer and 
his fellows. | 

This grand law of cause and effect is universal in its 
effect ; you cannot limit it by time, space OF matter. 

It applies to beings wherever they may be, whether you 
call them man, God or Brahma. This law deposes 
Brahma from his seat, and God from his throne, they are 
just as liable to its working as the meanest worm that 
crawls. | 

All of us are ready to subscribe to the workings of the 
Bija Niyama, because we see it working before our eyes. 
The development of plants from seed, the ever-recurring 
changes in the universe, we admit ; but when it comes to 
the workings of Kamma we do not see it so clearly. 
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The reason is, we have not thought of it sufficiently. 
The short-sighted associate all punishments with a person, 
and retribution has been specially assigned to the domain 
of the divine. But to the Buddhist retribution follows a 
natural law of cause and effect. 

In this question of Kamma is involved the Buddhist 
theory of rebirth. As this is a matter about which you 
know as muchas I do, I shall not say much about it 
except to show its relation to these five laws. That there 
is a rebirth is undoubted on the experiences of those who 
are qualified to speak most authoritatively on the subject. 
There have been numberless cases on record of those 
who have possessed this remembrance, the }dt1-smirna- 
gnana. On the face of these, it is not for us to dispute. 

That our present life is only a link in the infinite chain 
of existence is a fact that forces itself on our minds when 
we dispassionately think about it. The developing 
child shows before ‘the walls of the prison house 
close around him,” what we call the cztta paramparawa, 
the continuity of mental processes. And it is the infant 
just budding into conscious activity that shows signs of 
the remembrance of its immediate past birth. There are 
undoubted records of such ‘‘ reminiscences” both in the 
Eastand the West. The only true explanation of genius 
is to be sought in this continuity of consciousness. In 
Buddhism heredity is not a continuation from father 
to son but from one mind-lineage (citta-parampara) to 
another. The mind continues working from where 
it left off and begins its development under the new 
surroundings. | 

Though the tendencies of a past birth influence the 
trend of mind processes in the present birth, the mind 
has the power inherent in it of overcoming the evil that 
might have been transmitted, unless the past Karm is 
so potent that the mind has no power to overcome it, as 
in the case of the insane. 

Dhamma Niyama deals with the development of 
spiritual doctrines. They are as evolutionary as life 
processes; that is why the. Buddhist says that there are 
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world periods without spiritual development when the 
saving truth does not appeal. 

Beyond these five, the Buddha says there are no other 
creators ; the world processes falling into the two classes 
of dhammata and ntyamatéa—cosmic processes and their 
resultant sequences. 


C. A. HEWAVITARNE. 
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Reviews and Dotices 


BuppHa AND His Sayincs. By PanpIT SHYAMA SHANKAR (Private 
Secretary to the Maharaja of Jhlawar). London: Griffiths, 
1914. Pp. ix. and go. 3s. net. 


A succession of manuals of Buddhism, such as has been appear- 
ing of late years in this country, is sufficiently sure evidence 
that the subject is becoming of more than passing interest. Those, 
indeed, who are in a position to gauge religious feeling assure us 
that there is a very large amount of unvoiced Buddhist thought, 
destined ultimately to be very definitely heard—especially when 
we remember that the faiths of our childhood are rapidly dying 
away. 

Pandit Shankar presents us in this little volume with much of 
the customary matter. Part I. refers to such topics as Buddha’s 
Life, his Doctrines, Re-incarnation, and Karma. Part II. has 
many extracts from the Dhammapada, followed by ‘“ Notes” on 
Hinduism, the Brahman Caste, Buddhist Technicalities, and so 
forth. All this matter is well put and accurately rendered. 

We have, unfortunately, to join issue with the learned author, 
who appears to advocate a religion of Universal Brotherhood and 
to leave matters of faith to individual choice—to say nothing of 
his sweeping assertion that ‘“‘ modern Buddhism is a totally different 
religion from that which Buddha preached.” ‘Two very good test 
points for any writer on Buddhism are the Soul and God. 

Pandit Shankar assures us (p. 32) that the Buddha intended us 
to understand that there ss a ‘human soul, which is a ‘ compound 
entity’; it is composed of elements which dissolve; it is neither 
permanent ... nor impermanent. The fundamental besng is 
different and is the substratum of the compound soul.” ‘“ Assoonas 
the earthly cravings are destroyed this soul ends, but not the being. 
There is the pure state of the being which Buddha calls Nsrvana.” 

A greater travesty of the Anatia doctrine was never penned. The 
Buddha explicitly taught that there is no soul, in any sense, 
compound or other. Nor did he ever define Nirvana as a “pure 
state of the being,” or as “being” at all. These are doctrines 
which the author no doubt holds, but they are not Buddha’s. 

Next, on the doctrine of a Supreme External Power, Pandit 
Shankar states (p. 89) that ‘‘ Buddha speaks of Brahma, the Maker 
and Supreme Lord of the World.” He should have added that 
Buddha was then quoting Brahma’s own claim; and that Buddha 
considered Brahma t) be an impermanent personage, with a very 
great deal to learn. 

It is strange at this date to read the integral orthodox statement 
that there is no race of mankind without some knowledge of a 
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Supreme Personal God. The evolution of the idea was traced long 
since by Grant Allen; and it is perfectly well known that quite 
a number of primitive nations, ¢.g., the Basques and Australian 
natives, had no such conception until they came in contact with 
Christianity. 

Let us consider definitely what the Buddha's position in regard 
to theism really was. He tells us that our duty is to do all that 
leads to Cessation and Nibbana. Anything else is a mischievous 
distortion. He himself lays down what the Path ss that leads to 
Cessation and Nibbana. No Supreme External Power is men- 
tioned. A child could draw the inference. 

Our great Teacher saw the Universe face to face. What he did 
not tell us has in it no element of salvation. 


THE EssENCE OF JAPANESE BuppuisM. By Ruiusaxu Tsanopa, 
with an Introduction by Rev. Yemio Imamura, Bishop of 
Hongwanji Mission in Hawat. Pp. 84. 

Of the various systems called Buddhism, perhaps that of Japan 
is the most curious. About sixty per cent. of the Japanese profess 
it; and strange indeed it must appear to a Sinhalese, Siamese, or 
Burmese. But its romantic charm seems perennial; and the 
Japanese colonists in the United States and elsewhere have taken 
with them official exponents who minister to them with modern 
rites and ancient understanding. 

The author divides his work into a number of short chapters, 
such as “The Founder of Buddhism,” ‘‘The Death Divine,” 
‘‘Out of Kayma into Nirvana,” “Buddha Amida as the Universal 
Parent,” and so on. Japanese Buddhism has two very definite 
sides or polarities—one termed ‘‘ Jirskt,” or the teaching of working 
one’s self into perfection, and another called ‘‘ Tarsh:,’’ a depen- 
dence on the mercy of another. The general trend of modern 
Buddhism in Japan is mainly in the second of these directions. It 
is aided by the belief that Nirvdna is here and now: “ Even the 
temptation of passion, and lust only serves to lead on to the 
enlightenment of Buddha” (!) ‘“ The avowed atheism of primitive 
Buddhism . turned the scale to pantheism, and the teaching of 
emphatic Nay was once for all the gospel of emphatic Yea.” 
Something more, say our Japanese brothers, is wanted from a 
man than mere culture by precepts and characteristics ; these keep 
us dark still, and often darker. What is it that really makes life 
worth living? ‘ The absolute dependence on the mercy of Buddha 
Amida for our salvation.” 

We have no space to narrate in detail the author’s touching 
illustration of these doctrines as developed in the person of S. 
Shervian, born in Kyoto 1173 a.p., and founder of Tarski Buddhism 
in Japan. It reads like one of the personal histories in early 
Melludina—the growing sense of sin, the need of a Saviour, the 
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ong agony of the search, the ultimate and sudden attainment. 
This is his new gospel :—“ The morality of this sect ts founded in 
thes. sense of gratitude; for sn the psychology of Shinshu believers 
theve ss nothing to do in this life; Buddha has done everytheng for 
kis summum bonum.” ‘You have only to prasse the Buddha and 
give thanks for his mercy, till the end of your life; and if your 
soul 4s permeated through and through by the sense of thamksgsving, 
you wil be a kind father and obedsent son; as a netghbour you will 
be rvelsable; as a citizen, law abtding. Everything good will come 
from thts snexhaustible fountain of gratitude and thanksgiving. But 
being one with Buddha tn the puve land after his death, every faithful 
one should not, cannot, vest contented with the promised case and 
happiness of heaven.” “ After being one with Buddha i the puve land, 
thou shalt be among us again to cleanse thy lsfe tn the work of Buddha 
to the end of the world.” 

The above quotations may suffice to give some idea as to what 
this Japanese cult really means. The Buddha has become a deity 
to be worshipped; there is a sort of heaven where the dearest 
saint unites with him very briefly, and then returns to earth on a 
mission of mercy; light and mercy are constantly flowing into the 
world from the Buddha's personality. All hope for the world’s 
amelioration turns on an ecstatic trust in another. 

All this is very interesting, and is told us with much of the well- 
known Japanese charm and sweetness. It may, as a system of 
culture, produce much that is worthy and beautiful. But assuredly 
it is not Buddhism. 


REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION CONCORDIA OF JAPAN.—We have 
received the second report of the Association Concordia of Japan,— 
the Concordia being a society first formed in Tokyoin May, 1913, by 
a company of scholars, religionists, and business men who were of 
the opinion that a special effort must be made to uphold the higher 
life of the people against the world-wide advance of materialism. 
Among the papers printed in this informing publication is one by 
Professor H. Anesaki, Ph.D., of Tokyo Imperial University, entitled 
“The Fundamental Character of Buddhism and sts Bvranches,” in 
which the learned professor answers those critics who accuse 
Buddhism of a mere rationalism or even of a materialism and 
scepticism combined with pessimistic asceticism. His explanation 
is, that Buddhism is thereligion of a Truth-Man, with whom believers 
stand in close spiritual communion and who himself is in communion 
with the Buddhas of all ages. The Truth remains changeless through 
all ages; the way is one and the same for all the Buddhas of the 
past, the present, as well as of the future. The Buddhist finds his 
way in the Master’s way because He was the personal realisation of 
the Truth and the Way. Thus, the Truth,jthe impersonal basis of the 
Buddhist religion, is not a mere objective law, but a revelation in 
the personal life of the Master and of his followers as well. The 
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Truth is neither adored in mere objectivity, nor is Buddha worshipped 
as a wise man; but the union of Truth and person is revered as the 
Tathagata. In the latter part of his paper Professor Anesaki 
explains how, in Japan, the aspiration for communion with the 
deceased Master was associated with the setting sun and gave rise 
to the worship of Amitabha, the God of Infinite Light, and to a Sun 
god of unknown origin. He explains also how this worship became 
the centre of a mystic, so-called Buddhism, which embraced all 
possible sorts of charms and deities without discrimination. This 
is the deviation from Buddhism known in Japan as the Shsngon, 
which represents the most degenerate form of Buddhism. 


MAGAZINES. 


The pages of the Maha-Bodhi Journal for August are mostly 
occupied with the full report of the judgment of the Gampola 
Perahera case, as delivered by Mr. Paul E. Peiris, District Judge of 
Kandy. An appeal has been already lodged against that judgment, 
but whatever the results of that appeal may be, the historical import- 
ance of the case remains; and it is this which makes the report of 
so much interest. 

To the September number of The Open Court the editor has con- 
tributed a most illuminating article entitled “ The Lotus Gospel,” in 
which he reviews the ‘‘Wovd Healers,” a work by E. A. Gordon. 
The article, which is profusely illustrated, has among other pictures 
one of Chujo-Hime, the Lotus Princess, who, in the year 763, 
entered the Buddhist Order as a nun. 

The Hindustan Review for September has just reached us. In 
“Some Aspects of Buddhism,” by the late Professor Norman, there 
is much of interest to Buddhist students. It appears that the paper 
came into the hands of the editor of the Hindustan Review through 
Professor Mulvany, of Queen’s College, Benares, who found it in an 
old note-book belonging to Mr. Norman. The Literary Supplement 
of the Review deals with Sir E. T. Cook’s “Life of Florence 
Nightingale”; A. S. Wadia’s ‘ Reflections on the Problems of 
India” ; and a work on“ Drawing and Painting,” the latter ably 
reviewed by Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

An article under the heading of ‘ Mahomedan Elements sm 
Medieval Buddhism” appears in the Vedic Magazine, Bhadrapad, 
1971. 
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Rotes and Rews 


Our New HeapquartTers.—It is indeed good to hear that the 
Society is housed and in such pleasant quarters as 43, Penywern 
Road, Earl’s Court. The shrine room on the top floor is now 
being furnished, and the decorations include a large photograph of the 
Gandhara statue of the Buddha (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge). 
The rooms near to the shrine room will, it is hoped, be occupied 
some time in 1915 by the Bhtkkku Silacdra, who is to come to 
London on a four months’ visit. The lecture and general rooms 
at No. 43, Penywern Road are already habitable, owing to the 
kindness of some of the members of the Society. Further gifts of 
furniture will be gratefully received by the Council, 


Tue Lisprary.—Thanks to the generosity of Mr. E. Florence, 
the Buddhist Society has been able to purchase a small number of 
volumes dealing with Buddhism for the library at our new head- 
quarters. It is hoped greatly to increase the number in the near 
future. Miss Lilley, who has charge of the literature, will be 
pleased to give information to any member desirous of obtaining 
books on loan. The Society earnestly solicits further contributions 
to the library. 


THe Union oF East anp West.—News has been sent us of 
a recently formed association: ‘‘The Union of East and West,” 
having for its object the promotion of cordial relations and good 
understanding between the peoples of the East and West. The 
movement was initiated by the “ Indian Art and Dramatic Society,” 
formed two years ago, which has since justified its existence by the 
production in England of such plays as ‘“ Buddha Sakuntala” and 
“* Ratnavak,” bright gems of literature 2,000 years old. 


THe DirricutTigs oF BuppHIsM To a Curistian.—In the 
Ceylon “ Rivskivana” of June 17th the Rev. Henry Long has a special 
commentary on a passage in Mr. E. Coulston’s article, ‘‘ The 
Difficulties of Buddhism to a Christian” (1913, p. 241, et seg.). He 
makes much of the author’s opinion that Buddhism does not tend 
to constitute a “strong administrative state,” but requires kings 
of “underlying strength” to maintain such states in being. Now 
Mr. Coulston thinks Buddhism “affords the greatest happiness of 
any religion to the people that come under its sway.” Heattributes 
the political decay that he alleges has taken place in Buddhist 
countries rather to the sense of impersonality that tends to keep 
down the co-operation by which national constructiveness is main- 
tained in repair. 

Mr. Long proceeds to point out: “ that any religion which depends 
on the autocratic authority of one man will inevitably pass away. 
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If Christianity in England had been bound up with ‘kings of 
underlying strength,’ true religion would probably have perished, 
and the English nation would not have been what it is to-day.” 
Mr. Coulston, however, did not say that the Buddhist religion was 
decaying, but the political unit, termed a kingdom; so that the 
entire argument is misdirected. Buddhism is still the dominant 
religion of the world, whatever the ‘“states’’ may be. As to 
Christianity, if it were what Mr. Long terms it, why has it not 
earlier than this converted all the other nations of the world? 
Why is it that, year after year, at Church Congresses the decay 
of its missions, the failure of its work at home, are subjects of such 
melancholy comment? And yet we have a strong ‘kingdom ”’ 
here, professedly Christian all through. On the other hand, 
Buddhism is reviving ; and its pure and beautiful system of mental 
culture is fast bringing in the prospect of a genuine glory. 


JAPANESE HEATHEN ?—Sir Claud Macdonald, who was British 
representative at the Court of Tokyo during the Russo-Japanese 
War, writes in “ The Times’ with regard to the stigmatising of the 
Japanese “heathens,” many of whom are Buddhists. He states 
that few know, as he knows, how straightforward, honest, dignified, 
how courteous and chivalrous to the enemy in defeat, how appre- 
ciative of the stubborn valour of their opponents, how patient and 
cheery in their own sufferings were these same “ heathen ”’ Japanese. 
The fullest information regarding the wounded in the hospitals of 
Japan for transmission abroad was immediately obtainable; the 
nature and gravity of the wounds, and in some cases even the 
temperature of the patients was telegraphed to their friends. We 
venture to think that some Christian nations, Germany included, 
have much to learn of chivalry, courtesy, and honesty from 
‘‘heathen”’ Japan. 


War SuFFerincs.—All Buddhists must be horrified to read of 
the terrible sufferings of the horses at the front. So long as men 
will insist on using animals in warfare they cannot avoid inflicting 
intense suffering upon them; but unquestionably they could, if they 
would, greatly diminish the amount of pain by a properly organised 
veterinary department—so Mr. Baillie Weaver maintains in his 
able pamphlet, “ Horses in Warfare.” The War Office having 
failed to care sufficiently for these poor, dumb beasts, Miss Lind- 
Af-Hageby, the Honorary Secretary of the Animals’ Defence Society, 
has come to the rescue and has done splendid work in helping to 
alleviate the sufferings of some, at least, of the wretched horses 
employed in the war. In conjunction with a French committee 
she has opened central offices in Paris and initiated a Purple Cross 
Corps, consisting of soldiers and veterinary surgeons, who are 
establishing hospitals for the animals in different parts of the 
fighting area. 
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AN INTERESTING CoLLECTION.—The Philadelphia Museum has 
recently acquired an interesting collection of objects of Buddhist 
and Indian art formed at Darjeeling during a long residence by Mr. 
A. Scott, who established close relations with the Tibetan Lamas, 
The symbolism of the objects collected by Mr. Scott has been 
interpreted by Lama Dousand Up, of Darjeeling. Many of them 
are of Indian origin and show great artistic skill. The most valuable 
specimen is an ivory tablet representing the chief episodes in the 
life of the Buddha. This is believed to be Assamese work of the 
fifth or sixth centuries, and represents an early type of Buddhist 
iconography. Even more remarkable is (so far as can be at present 
ascertained) the only ancient crystal statuette of the Buddha known 
to collectors, the one at Kandy in Ceylon being of Chinese manu- 
facture and comparatively modern. The whole collection, while far 
from rivalling those of the British and Indian Museums, is of very 
considerable importance. 


BuppDHIsts IN DarjeegLinc.—At a meeting of the Buddhist 
community recently held at the Bhutia Busti Monastery, Darjeeling, 
it was suggested that a monastery should be erected to serve the 
purpose of a Dharmasala as well as a religious assembly room 
for both Northern and Southern Buddhists inside the town of 
Darjeeling. Such a place would, no doubt, not only be beneficial 
to all Indian Buddhists, but could also be utilised as a rest-house 
for numerous foreign Buddhist monks and nuns travelling through 
Darjeeling. The head Lamas of both the Ging and the Bhutia 
Busti Monasteries enthusiastically supported the suggestion. It was 
finally proposed by Srijut Mohin Chandra Barna and seconded by 
Ananda, Bhikkhu, that a subscription list for the purpose of raising 
funds for the purpose be started immediately. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 


Once PRINCE, Now Prigst.—At Kikuji, a temple of the Sodi 
sect in Hongo, Japan, an interesting ceremony took place, when 
Taku Oye, once Prince and Governor of Kanaga Wa Keu, assumed 
the yellow robe. Taku Oye prefers in his old age to change worldly 
honours for a monk’s begging bowl ; it is his intention to devote him- 
self wholly to a cause in which he has been interested for forty 
years—viz., the regeneration of the 2/a, Japan’s great outcast class. 
The ill-treatment of the 24a is the result of a deep-seated prejudice 
which dies hard in Japan and which Taku Oye means to try and 
Overcome by every means in his power. In order that no worldly 
consideration may interfere with his work of uplifting a despised 
and neglected tribe, the one-time Prince has shaved his head and is 
now a monk of the Order of the Buddha. 


THe DeatH oF A GREAT SCHOLAR.—The sudden and unexpected 
death of Mr. E. R. Gunaratne, J.P., acting Maha Mudaliyar, has 
removed from Ceylon a great scholar and staunch Buddhist whose 
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activities have contributed largely towards the better understanding 
of Buddhism. 


CoNVERTING BuppHIstTs.—Mr. Edgar J. Saxon, in an article in 
the Christian Commonwealth, speaks of Church missionaries and their 
dealings with Buddhists. He quotes from a letter in the Church 
Misstonary Gleaner, by a missionary in China, who records at some 
length the enormous difficulty he has in persuading Buddhists to 
break their vegetarian vows, and the great joy he experienced when 
one old lady, Mrs. Wang by name, was persuaded to join the Church 
and eat meat. ‘I confess,” writes Mr. Saxon, “the irony, the 
huge, fantastic humour of the situation overwhelms me. Flesh- 
eating a test of Christian discipleship! And yet the absurdity of it 
is, in reality, no greater than the spectacle of official Christianity 
excusing, and even blessing war.” 

The official organ of the Church Missionary Society, by the way, 
prints the letter referred to above with approving comment. 


A LettTeR FROM GALLE.—“ Our branch,” Mr. A. D. Jayasundere 
writes to us from Galle, “is in a satisfactory condition. We have 
now about thirty-five members (active), the others (thirteen) may be 
considered dormant. The chief feature of our work for 1913 and 
1914 isthe study of the Dhammapada. We have now finished seventeen 
chapters. The programme is to get a Bhikkku once a month to 
lecture on one chapter. I am thoroughly satisfied with the progress 
made so far. We have been active and are doing some solid work. 
I hope you have now a good collection for the Housing Fund? 
Iam yours ever in the Great Cause.” 
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Right Endeavour 


Mark Twain somewhere tells the story of a wretched 
prisoner who through many long and weary years 
languished on the floor of a dark and dismal dungeon. 
At last, one day—so the narrator says—a happy thought 
occurred to the man. He got up, went to the door, 
opened it, and walked out ! 

The tale is told as a jest, but if instead of merely 
wishing to make his reader laugh, the intention of the 
famous American humorist had been to present to him 
in the fewest possible words a picture of the entire 
theory and practice of the religion called Buddhism, 
he could hardly have succeeded better though he had 
pondered the matter for months. For the essence of 
Buddhism, divested of all incidental—and perhaps in 
some ways, inevitable—elaborations, can really be stated 
in terms as simple and plain as this. 

Man is a prisoner in a dungeon—the dungeon of the 
world ; there can be no real freedom for him or for any 
creature that has its existence within the circle of causa- 
tion. The laws that govern the changes taking place in 
_a world are the rock walls that hem him round. In the 
dungeon in which he is thus immured, it is very dark, so 
dark that scarce anything at all can rightly be seen by its 
inmates. Indeed some of these cannot even see enough 


to distinguish that they are in a prison. Others again, 
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still worse off, utterly blind with too long living in the 
darkness, very much doubt if any such strange thing as 
light is said to be, can even exist at all! For the 
instrument, the mind, through which the light—what 
little little light is available—comes to these dungeon- 
dwellers, is by no means a perfect instrument for the 
purpose. It lets through only a little light, just enough 
to show to those with sight that there is such a thing as 
darkness! Thus defective in its nature, and such under- 
standing as this mind is capable of yielding even when 
put to its best and most skilful use, tainted with defect, 
that understanding hardly deserves to be called under- 
standing so much as misunderstanding dimly perceived 
as such, when the instrument happens to be working a 
little better than usual. 

The case of the prisoner would thus at first sight seem 
to be a very hopeless one indeed. And yet, far from 
that being the case, it is full of assurance of the most 
joyous kind. Kor there is in man a thing called will. 
When the appropriate motives are presented, that will 
can be awaked and set in motion. With the coming of 
just enough light to see in what direction to guide the 
motions of that will, man may so guide them that they 
shall lead him to liberty. Situated as he is, man is yet 
not without the power to rise to his feet in the darkness 
of his dungeon, half see, half grope his way to the exit, 
open the door, and walk forth out of his captive darkness 
into the broad light of open day and liberty. There is 
a sure and certain way whereby he may brighten and 
polish and make more effective for its purpose the 
instrument through which he obtains understanding ; 
and obtaining that understanding, he may in the same 
act find deliverance from the bondage of the limitations 
of sentient existence. Though man is bound, yet he 
may be free; and at any and every moment may begin 
to take the first steps that will ultimately bring him to 
freedom. 

It is possible to train the mind in whatever direction 
one chooses—this is the broad central fact forming the 
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foundation on which the whole of the Buddha’s practical 
teaching is based. It is mind that makes us to be 
prisoners in the house of Life, and it is mind that keeps 
us so. But what mind has done, that mind can undo. 
If it has brought us thraldom, it can also, when rightly 
directed, bring us liberty. And Buddhism makes no 
secret of the matter that it has brought us thraldom. 
Some, indeed, say that it affirms man’s thraldom just a 
trifle more loudly than is at all comfortable or necessary, 
and on the fact of this its affirmation, bases a charge that 
it is a teaching of unmitigated gloom, altogether too 
lugubrious of tone to be of much use to the generality of 
mankind. ‘They would prefer what they consider a more 
decent reticence on the unpalatable subject. 

But if Buddhism does proclaim, with what seems to 
many quite unnecessary insistence, the disagreeable 
nature of existence in a prison-house, it proceeds to make 
with equal insistency the startling assertion that the 
prisoners need not stay in the prison a moment longer 
than they choose. Or, to be strictly accurate, it says 
that at any moment they can set themselves to the 
work necessary to their deliverance from it; that on the 
completion of this work they will be free with none to 
hinder them; and that the hour when this work is 
complete entirely depends upon themselves—that is to 
Say, upon the amount of application and energy they put 
into the work. Each man’s deliverance, so the Buddha 
declares, lies absolutely and entirely in his own hands; 
it lies in the hands of none else whatsoever, neither men 
nor gods nor “ God.’ The prisoner has no need to 
supplicate any one to lift him and carry him to the door. 
Indeed, no one else, not even a Perfect Buddha, can do 
so for him. He must himself by his own resolute efforts 
rise and make his way to the portals that give upon 
liberty, and it is always, at every moment, in his power 
so todo. Neither are those portals locked and the key 
in possession of some one else from whom it must be 
obtained by prayer and entreaty. That door is free of 


all bolts and bars save those the man himself has made. 
6—2 
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It only needs to be undone and opened by each man for 
himself, when at once he may pass forth into freedom 
from all sorrows, all miseries, all distresses for evermore. 
Man’s only gaoler is himself. 

The endeavour thus to gain the door that leads out of 
his painful prison-house, to swing it open and win to 
liberty, is called Right or Perfect Endeavour, in order 
of mention the sixth member of the Noble Eightfold 
Path ; and in essence this endeavour is endeavour or 
effort aiming at the mastery and control of that mind 
which is the cause of our bondage, and which, therefore, 
through rightly directed exertion, may be made to yield 
us, instead of slavery, freedom. 

This Right Endeavour at the culture and control of 
the mind in Buddhist writings is generally divided into 
four main classes: First, Endeavour to prevent bondage- 
making states of mind from arising ; second, Endeavour 
to suppress whatever bondage-making states of mind 
may already have arisen; third, Endeavour to bring 
into existence freedom-tending states of mind; and 
fourth, Endeavour to promote the further growth and 
increase of such freedom-tending states of mind as 
already may be in existence. And this Endeavour may 
be pursued in various different ways. 

It is a commonplace in psychology that thoughts of 
any kind, whether of the variety called “ good” or of 
the kind called “ bad,” are given firmer root in the mind 
in exact proportion to the amount of attention bestowed 
upon them, it making no difference, or at least, very 
little difference, whether this attention is given in the 
way of opposition or of encouragement. 

A well-known Indian story makes this point very 
clear. It tells of a certain instructor in magical powers, 
one of whose disciples, thinking that he now had 
received sufficient instruction in the arts his master 
taught, asked to be allowed to put what he had learned 
to a practical test by attempting to walk across a river 
on the surface of the water. 

“Very good,” said the Guru when the pupil made his 
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request, “ you may now try if you have properly learned 
what I have to teach. Only, if you wish to succeed in 
this trial, there is one thing you must take great care 
not to do as you go down to the river’s bank, on no 
account must you think about the left hind leg of a curly- 
tailed rhinoceros or you will be sure to sink in the water.” 

The pupil solemnly promised to bear in mind his 
revered teacher’s warning to avoid the fatal thought. 
The necessary preparations having been made he went, 
full of confidence, down to the river to make trial of his 
powers. But just as he got to the water’s edge he 
suddenly stopped. 

‘What was that last counsel my Guru gave me?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘ What was it he said -I was not to 
think of ?” 

He stood a few moments vainly endeavouring to 
stimulate recollection. ‘Ah, now I remember,” he said 
at last, smiling with relief. ‘‘He said I was not to 
think about the left hind leg of a curly-tailed rhinoceros.”’ 
Sure that now all was right, he boldly stepped out’ upon 
the water—and promptly sank. 

‘‘T must have made some mistake in the mantra or in 
the making of the mandala,” he said to himself as he 
scrambled on to land again; and back he went to his 
place and again and with great care went through all 
the formula and ritual of preparation. Again, keeping 
in mind his teacher’s final injunction, he stepped out on 
the surface of the river, and again sank. Several times, 
undaunted, he repeated all, and each time with as little 
success as before. At length, a sadly crestfallen youth, 
he sought his teacher and with melancholy visage told 
him of the miserable failure of all his attempts. The - 
teacher eyed his pupil a moment and then asked: 

“Did you, when you went upon the water, remember 
my last caution not to think about the left hind leg of a 
curly-tailed rhinoceros ?”’ : 

“Yes, indeed, master,” replied the disconsolate 
disciple quickly, “ not for a aii moment did I forget 
what you told me.’ | 
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With a slow, wise smile the teacher said: “ That was 
well, very well indeed! But, it were well also that you 
did not forget what I think henceforth you will always 
remember : that not to think about a thing is the same 
thing as to think about it!” 

In this little story the lesson which the teacher from 
the very beginning meant to impress upon his pupil 
was that active opposition to a thought in its ultimate 
effect is the same as active encouragement. And this is 
the truth on which is based the first method for getting 
rid of undesired and undesirable thoughts recommended 
the pupil in Buddhist mind-culture. The most effective 
method of getting rid of such thoughts is not the method 
of direct and forcible resistance tothem. The atmosphere 
in which any thought of whatever nature most surely dies 
1s that of simple neglect. In the subtle field of things 
mental, as in the grosser field of things material, direct 
opposition to anything in most cases does but cause it to 
set its foot more firmly to the ground and strike an 
attitude of more strenuous defence. The old story. of 
the sun and the wind, and the success of the former in 
inducing the traveller to take off his cloak when the 
latter had failed, after exerting all its force, to tear it from 
him, holds true entirely in the sphere of things mental. 
And so the first method of banishing unwholesome 
thoughts recommended in Buddhist practice is that of 
turning the mind away from them to the contemplation 
of a thought of an opposite nature to that of which it is 
desired to be rid. 

“ Fust as,’ says a Buddhist Scripture, “a competent 
mason’s apprentice makes use of a thin, slender pin to 
knock out, remove, and dispose of a thicker pin which he 
wishes to displace, so also, when through dwelling upon 
a certain idea, evil, insalutary, unwholesome thoughts bound 
up with Craving and Hatred and Delusion arise in a 
Bhikkhu, then he shall engender in his mind another idea 
connected with things good and salutary and wholesome, 
whereupon what is evil, insalutary and unwholesome will 
go to decay and disappear, and with its disappearing the 
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mind of the Bhikkhu will become settled, subdued, unified, 
concentrated.” 

Say that a thought of greed has arisen in any one’s 
mind: instead of saying to oneself: ‘‘ I will not think this 
thought of greed, I must not think this thought of 
greed!” thus in reality fixing the mind’s attention upon 
the unwelcome thought, the first thing to be tried in the 
effort to eject it from the mind is not—so to speak—to 
try to bundle it violently down the front steps, but 
simply and calmly to ignore its existence in the house of 
the mind, to turn the attention entirely away from it, and 
concentrate all the mind’s force upon the thinking of a 
thought of the opposite nature, upon a thought of giving, 
of liberality, of generosity. Of course the thought of 
greed will not at once give way and leave the field clear 
for its opposite, but for some time will keep pushing itself 
forward in a persistent attempt to retain its occupation of 
the mind; but just as persistently it must be ignored, and 
all the attention fixed on that opposite. Very soon, as the 
result of such treatment, its attempts to hold captive the 
attention will weaken, and at length, if the pupil maintains 
his effort, the new thought will hold undisputed possession 
of his mind. This process must be repeated every time 
the undesired thought presents itself, until almost auto- 
matically the mind turns of itself to the desired thought 
at every threatened appearance of the undesired. 

The hour of final victory by this method over an 
undesired thought will be considerably hastened if, in 
addition to cultivating the opposite desired thought, this 
latter is given expression to in a deed at the very first oppor- 
tunitythat presents itself. Ifthe greedy, avaricious person, 
fully aware that he is not yet free from his avariciousness, 
in spite of the fact that, by a deliberate effort of will, 
from time to time he makes himself part with something 
he fondly loves—money or any other possession—to 
those who have more need of it than himself, he will find 
that thereby, from being a grasping person, he is gradually 
making himself over into a generous one, and all in good 
time, the thought and deed at present only with effort put 
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into effect will become a fixed habit, and from being a 
niggard the man will at length have become an open- 
handed, liberal giver. He will have altered his character 
in a direction that will bring him by so much nearer to 
deliverance from bondage to material things. ‘ Sow a 
deed,”’ some one has said, “and you reapa habit. Sowa 
habit, and you reap a character. Sow a character, and 
you reap a destiny.” It is a profoundly true saying. 
Only, a Buddhist, making a slight addition to it, would 
say: “Sow a thought, and you reap a deed. Sow a 
deed, and you reap a habit. Sowa habit, and you reap 
a character. Sow a character, and you reap a destiny, 
—for character 7s destiny.” 

Or suppose that the thought of which we wish to be 
rid is a thought of anger or hatred against any one, we 
shall not easily get free from it by saying to ourselves, 
“Ido not want this thought of hatred to stay in my mind. 
I will not allow this ‘thought of hatred to stay in my mind. 
I will make this thought of hatred leave my mind.” To 
follow such a course is only to concentrate one’s attention 
all the more closely upon the thought of hatred, thereby 
in all probability increasing its strength, and certainly for 
the time being giving it a secure hold upon the mind. 
The proper procedure is to leave the thought of hatred 
severely alone, treat it as if it did not exist, and by a 
determined effort of will, turn the mind towards its 
Opposite, towards a thought of goodwill and loving- 
kindness. Again, as in the case of a thought of generosity, 
it will be well if the thought of love is followed up by an | 
actual deed expressive of love and goodwill towards the 
person hated, whenever an opportunity for such presents 
itself. If, instead of doing things expressive of hatred 
towards the person, we perform acts of kindness, and still 
keep on performing such acts on every possible occasion, 
even though our thoughts may still be far from fixed in 
an attitude of constant friendliness toward him, in time 
the result will be that such an attitude will become a 
fixed one, and from being at enmity with the said person 
we shall have become a friend. At first, of course, like 
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first steps in everything, such a course of behaviour will 
be found extremely difficult, and one may be tormented 
by the uneasy feeling that one is a hypocrite, and well on 
the way to becoming a sort of monstrosity among specimens 
of the human species—a creature whose actions are not 
the expression of his inclinations but of his disinclinations. 
If, however, despite this natural feeling, the practice is 
continued, its reward will come in the shape of a character 
that will gradually be transformed into that which one 
desires. One simply cannot go on hating a person to whom 
one is constantly doing kindnesses. The steadily maintained 
practice of thoughts and deeds of kindness will work their 
sure magic in effecting a complete change of character, 
and the irritable, angry, choleric man will eventually 
become miid, forbearing, good tempered. As in the case 
of the avaricious man, he will have got rid of the 
unwholesome state of mind of which he wished to be rid, 
simply by ignoring it and turning all its attention to its 
opposite. : 
There is another way in which Right Endeavour may 
be practised in the overcoming of undesirable states of 
mind, It is a way that is essentially an appeal to the 
instincts of prudence in man, and is therefore one that 
will commend itself more powerfully to some natures than 
to others, and by these natures be more likely to be 
practised with success than by others differently consti- 
tuted. It consists in cultivating the habit of looking 
always to the consequences of each action before com- 
mitting it—in this case, of looking to the consequences 
of every mental action, every motion of the mind, every 
thought, before letting it have full play. If any thought 
of a bondage-making tendency (and “ bondage-making ”’ 
is the Buddhist equivalent for what is usually called 
“bad’’), any thought of violent attraction or repulsion 
with respect to any person or thing, arises or threatens 
to arise in the mind, before it goes any further, a man is 
to pause and reflect upon the direction in which such a 
thought will take him, whether towards or away from 
deliverance. He will seriously consider and weigh to 
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what deeds, such thoughts indulged in, will be likely to 
lead ; then, what consequences will most probably follow 
upon those deeds ; and then, what further results will be 
likely to flow from these again. So doing, if he but 
looks deeply enough, he will perceive in the case of the 
‘¢ evil” thoughts that are threatening to arise in him, a 
train of the most undesirable consequences, results painful 
and sorrow-bringing to himself and to others, and leading 
him away from, instead of towards, deliverance. Thus 
seriously reflecting and perceiving the probable outcome 
of the thoughts that are about to take possession of him, 
the man will be checked, daunted, perhaps even terrified 
at what he sees, and hastily drop the evil thought from 
his mind as he would a burning coal that might have 
fallen upon his hand. 

Or, to quote the words of the Buddha Himself: ‘* Fusé 
as a woman or a man in full vigour of life, upon perceiving 
that round thew neck 1s hung a prece of carrion, forthwith 
will be seized with disgust and loathing and horror, even 
so let the Bhikkhu give his mind to the investigation and 
consideration of the wretchedness and misery bound up with 
thoughts of Craving and of Hatred and of Delusion, 
and thereupon all evil, unwholesome thoughts will dte 
away from within him, and lus mind will become settled 
and concentrated.” 

Again, it is by no means an easy thing to make the 
initial endeavour in this kind of investigation. When 
first attempted it will result in many failures, especially 
so if the thought of which it is desired to be rid is one of 
anger. Such thoughts do not usually give a man time 
for anything that might in the remotest degree approach 
investigation of theirconsequences. They generally rise 
like a river in spate without any warning, and sweep 
before them all that lies in their course. And yet it is 
extraordinary what repeated effort will do in the direction 
of mastering and controlling the mind, let but the effort 
be maintained for a sufficient length of time. It is only 
because our race as a whole has not yet seen the necessity, 
or even considered the possibility, of training the mind to 
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do our bidding as in a considerable degree the members 
of the body, the hands and feet and other parts, have 
been so trained, that the effort to make our mind act as 
we will it to do, to many seems such a quixotic and 
extraordinary one, and the actual doing of it a flat 
impossibility. Yet there is no sound reason why our 
minds should not serve us as obediently as do our hands 
and our feet. Why should not the mind move in the 
direction our will decides even as do these inferior 
organs? Why should it not, like them, be our servant 
to do our bidding, instead of lording it over us as master, 
going its own imperious way? It would be thought 
passing strange did any person’s hands or feet behave 
just in whatever way they chose, defying their owner to 
control them or dictate what they should do and not do. 
And if the latter, being asked why he permitted such a 
strange state of affairs to continue, should reply that he 
could not help it, he would be regarded with pity as dis- 
tinctly a pathological case ; and those interested in him, 
his friends and relatives, would hasten to persuade him 
to see a doctor about the matter before his case grew any 
worse. 

But, rightly regarded, it is no whit less an abnormal state 
of affairs, a disease in the constitution of a human being, 
something urgently requiring to be put right, that a man’s 
mind, the finest, most characteristic part of him, his 
most delicate tool, should break loose from his control as 
often as it does. Only the fact that such a state of things 
has been allowed to run on for so long with the great 
majority of our race, makes it possible for us to contem- 
plate such a strange phenomenon with anything but the 
profoundest astonishment. The second method of 
Buddhist Right Endeavour in regard to the mind, is 
endeavour to set right this state of affairs, as deplorable 
as it is absurd, and by the cultivation of the habit of 
reflectiveness, to bring this so unruly faculty.of our nature 
into something like the same order and submission to our 
will as has already been imposed in a goodly measure 
upon our other organs and faculties. And as with every 
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with many people. Profound anxiety leads to a disturb- 
ance in the normal functioning of various internal organs. 
On the other hand, in these days of ‘‘ Christian Science,” 
“Mental Science,” “Faith Healing,” and ‘‘ Auto-sug- 
gestion,’’ many have seen and experienced the powerful 
effects for good produced upon a deranged body by the 
directing toward it of certain specific thoughts of physical 
health and general welibeing. 

But there is another equally noteworthy fact concerning 
the relations between body and mind, and it 1s this: when 
certain deliberately willed and adopted attitudes of body 
are taken up, they may produce certain specific effects on 
the mind. If attitudes of mind affect the body, comple- 
mentary-wise attitudes of body affect the mind. If, for 
instance, one is annoyed, deliberately putting the lines of 
the face into the configuration expressive of pleasure will 
prove a not inconsiderable help in actually producing a 
pleased frame of mind and getting rid of the feeling of dis- 
pleasure. If, in dealing with any difficulty that life brings 
us daily in greater or lesser number, one feels timid and 
irresolute before it, fearful of ill success or flat failure, quite 
a measure of courage and resolution may be obtained 
simply by clenching the fists and adopting a stiff and 
rigid attitude of body. Or should grief and depression | 
be weighing down the mind, the assuming the attitude of 
a lifted head and swinging gait will be found considerably 
to assist in dispelling the mental cloud of gloom. It is 
said by some who are in a position to know, that a good 
deal of the valour and contempt for pain and death 
shown by the Japanese is due to a skilful use of the 
knowledge they possess of the effects produced on the 
mind by the manipulation of certain parts of the physical 
frame. 

In this connection there is one practice that can safely 
be recommended to all as a powerful aid in the acquisition 
of calm of mind, and therefore of the ability to carry out 
successfully the other methods of controlling the mind 
already mentioned, and that is the practice of deep and 
regular breathing. If for any reason the mind is furiously 
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agitated, and the will consequently experiences great 
difficulty in bringing to birth wholesome, desirable states 
of mind, to sit down alone in any easy position and 
quietly and regularly breathe in and out for several 
minutes, taking care only to make the rate of breathing 
neither so slow nor so fast as to cause distress to the 
lungs, is a sure and effective way of bringing some 
measure at least of quietude to a much perturbed mind, 
making the remainder of the work by so much the easier 
of accomplishment. Here the purely physical action of 
the body is called to the aid of the mind with decided 
advantage. And there is nothing in the least magical 
or mysterious about the operation. It is a simple 
physiological effect that is produced; but not for that 
is it any the less useful and beneficial. Only, again be 
it said, the practice ought not to be carried to such an 
extent as to cause distress to the lungs, else all its 
purposed calming effect will be neutralised, to say nothing 
of the possible physical harm that may actually be done 
at the time or later may develop, as the result of strain 
on the breathing apparatus. 

Buddhist Right Endeavour, then, is endeavour to 
master and control the mind by turning it in desired 
to the exclusion of undesired direction ; by considering 
and reflecting upon the painful, sorrow-bringing conse- 
quences of allowing it to follow undesired directions ; by 
investigating the causes that have led it to take undesired 
directions ; and finally, calling in the aid of the body, by 
main force to compel the mind to take the direction in 
which it is desired it should go. Endeavour such as this 
is one of the elements in that stage of the Path which is 
called Mind-culture. The remaining two practices that 
complete this division are Right Recollectedness and 
Right Concentration ; Right Behaviour in its three divi- 
sions of Right Speech and Action and Livelihood, being 
the necessary and indispensable preparation for Mind- — 
culture. For, as says the Sutia: “Even as hand 1s | 
cleansed by hand ani=foot by foot, sors Right Behaviour 
purified by Right Understanding, and Right Under- 
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standing by Right Behaviour. And of all the right 
behaviour and right understanding that are in the world, 
the right behaviour of the man of right understanding, 
and the right understanding of the man of right behaviour, 
are by far the most precious.” 

Now to this teaching of endeavour as one of the 
necessary constituents of the Path that leads to Enlighten- 
ment, the most obvious objection certain to arise in the 
majority of minds is this,—that in a world where effect 
follows upon cause with remorseless and unfailing regu- 
larity, it is impossible to put forth the effort demanded, 
since such effort would amount to the introduction of a 
new cause into the already closed circle of causes that is 
a world—a thing impossible. 

Thoroughly well grounded, however, as this objection 
is, those grounds are of a purely theoretical nature. It 
is beyond all question that into a theoretically perfect 
closed circle of causes it is impossible theoretically to 
introduce any new cause. Yet, practically, we all know 
that we can put forth effort when we choose if only a 
sufficient motive for doing so 1s presented to us, and this 
despite all theories to the opposite effect which may be 
flourishing in full vigour in the mind of the very same 
person who possesses this knowledge, at the very same 
time. This is one of those unresolvable antinomies of 
which there are many other examples, inseparable from 
a life such as ours, lived as it is under the cloud of 
Unknowingness or Avyja, and antinomy impossible of 
any satisfactory solution while we continue to be enswathed 
in that darkness. We must simply accept the inexplic- 
able fact—for fact it is—along with others of like sort, 
that though theoretically we are unable to put forth 
endeavour or effort, practically we can and do every day 
of our lives. And it is with the practical and with the 
practical only that the teaching of the Buddha has any- 
thing to do. Never fora moment does the religion called 
Buddhism concern itself with theoretics as such. To 
each and every question which has its basis solely in the 
curious, idly questioning mind of man and not in any 
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ground of actual practice, it simply declines to make reply, 
deeming such questions vain and profitless alike to ask or 
to answer. . 

It would almost seem, when one considers the constant 
refusal ofthe Buddha to solve purely intellectual difficulties, 
as if the central point of His doctrine, the point upon 
which everything else therein is pivoted, were the one 
plain fact of Avyja, Ignorance. Before taking any other 
step towards a comprehension of the teaching, the pupil 
of the Buddha would seem to be expected to burn into 
his mind in indelible characters the idea that all man’s 
thinking and speaking and acting are done under the 
conditions of this ignorance, at every moment are soaked, 
saturated, pervaded through and through with Avzya, 
with Unknowingness. Only when the pupil has done 
something like this would he appear to be in a position 
to go forward with his enquiries into the teaching with any 
degree of assurance that he will not run grievously astray. 
He has to graspand never for a moment lose hold of the 
idea that man is in the dark; that everything he thinks 
and says and does is nothing but a more or less successful 
groping in this darkness, and regarded as a means of 
acquiring thoroughly accurate knowledge of what is and 
what is not, has just as much value as groping 1n darkness 
usually has, and not a whit more. 

With such a view of man’s position, it is obvious that 
Buddhism can teach but one thing, the most patently 
necessary thing for men in such case,—how to get out 
of the darkness into the light: this, and naught beside, 
for compared with this, any other pursuit were futile folly. 
The teaching of the Buddha has nothing to do with the 
construction of a complete and perfect theory of things, 
it is simply and solely a course of instruction as to how 
to act so as to get beyond the Ignorance that sees things 
at all. It is not in the least designed to give satisfaction 
to the intellect, but only to furnish guidance in action, 
mental, verbal, and physical, with a view to bringing man 
to a point where all the intellectual problems that in his 
darkness now puzzle him, will be seen to be no problems 
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at all, but will, as it were, solve themselves in the percep- 
tion that they were purely products of the darkness in 
which they arose, and with its disappearance themselves 
also disappear. From the standpoint of the Buddha, all 
cogitation and speculation and theorising, are simply 
cogitation and speculation and theorising in the darkness 
about the darkness, and so utterly worthless. Hence the 
objection as to the illogicality of saying that all in our 
world is an inevitable flow of cause and effect, and then 
demanding of men that they shall put forth effort to 
escape from its circle is dismissed as being in some sort 
another of the products of that darkness under which our 
logical, mental processes are carried out; and we are 
referred to the simple, practical fact of which we all have 
experience each day in life, that we can and do put forth 
effort when the appropriate conditions for its exercise 
make themselves manifest. We are advised to ignore the 
theory and all it appears to involve of paralysing effect 
upon action. We are counselled not to allow ourselves 
to be in the least perturbed by the logical difficulty, but 
simply to act and leave the actual result achieved by such 
action to furnish the amply sufficient reply to any merely 
logical objection to it. 

And here another objection will present. itself to the 
minds of many. It will be asked: Suppose that we do 
dismiss logic and all its works in this cavalier fashion 
and simply take the practical steps recommended, what 
guarantee have we that doing so will bring about the 
desirable result promised ? 

To this question the frank reply must be given : There 
is no such guarantee available in the matter, at least of 
the nature of what is usually called guarantee. At this 
point in Buddhism comes in that element absent from no 
religion on the face of the earth—the element of ‘‘ faith.” 
No one will, or indeed can, go forward and follow the 
course of action prescribed by the Buddha for the attain- 
ing of Deliverance from Darkness—which is the same 
thing as Deliverance from Suffering—unless he possesses 
some measure at least of faith, of trust, of confidence 
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that this which he is told to do, will actually, if followed 
out, bring the result promised. Without some such 
faith as this, it is impossible, indeed absurd, that he 
should take a single step of the kind advised. When 
one starts out upon any road to any town one wishes 
to reach, one always does so with the belzef that the 
said road actually does lead to the said town, even 
although one has never with one’s own eyes seen that 
it does so. 

“ But does the necessity for this faith—or Saddhd, as 
it is called in Pali—imply that reason is quite ignored in 
Buddhism ?” it may be asked. 

The answer is: By no means. Reason is to be used 
so far as reason can be used. When, as outcome of 
faith or confidence, it does lead to the desired goal, 
a step is taken on the Path, and reason 1s to be used in 
enquiring if that step gives any promise that further steps 
on the same road will be worth taking. If reason’s 
judgment is favourable, then another step will be taken, 
and another and another so long as the decision of the 
reason continues to be favourable, so long as proof 
continues to present itself that what has been promised 
is coming nearer to fulfilment, and indeed, already being 
fulfilled in continually increasing degree. Reason is 
always to be used to the fullest extent of its powers. 
Only, it is never to be forgotten that it is only an 
instrument to an end, and withal a by no means perfect 
instrument. Like everything else in a world such as ours, 
it is to be considered as of only provisional, not of 
absolute value, a something for the time being useful as 
a means towards the attaining of an end of incomparably 
more importance than any means, however important, 
used in its attainment. The very teaching of the 
Buddha Himself is of importance only as a means to the 
attainment of that end: nothing more. It is to be 
regarded merely as an instrument for the accomplishment 
of a certain work, and to be thrown away when it has 
served its purpose, is no longer needed! The Dhamma 


of the Enlightened One is no more than a particularly 
| an 
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useful axe wherewith, if we make diligent use of it, we 
may cut and hew our way through the jungle growth of 
Avyja or Samsara—for these two are one—into the open 
plain, the clear unobstructed sunlight of Vaya, Knowledge, 
Nibbana ; and that goal reached, it is to be flung away. 
Of what further use is an axe when there is no more 
jungle to be cut down? Or, to use the Master’s own 
simile: His teaching is a raft and only a raft, useful as 
a means whereby the traveller may cross the stream of 
manifested existence to the other shore; but when that 
shore of safety is reached, simply to be left behind 
while the traveller proceeds on his way, unimpeded by a 
thing for which he has no further use. 

“Suppose,” says the Buddha to his followers one day, 

“suppose that a man, coming upon a long journey, finds 
in his way a great, broad water, the hither side beset 
with many fears and dangers, but the further side secure 
and free from danger, and that there is no boat whereby 
to cross the flood nor any bridge leading from this to 
the other shore. And suppose this man to say to 
himself: ‘ Truly this is a great and a wide water... . 
and means whereby to get to the other shore there is 
none. How if I gather together reeds and twigs and 
leaves, and out of thera make for myself a raft ; and then, 
supported on my raft and working hands and feet, cross 
to the safety of the othershore!’ Accordingly, disciples, 
suppose this man to do as he has said, and make a raft, 
and launching it upon the water, and working hands and 
feet, come in safety to the other shore. 
, ‘And now, the flood crossed, the further shore attained, 
suppose this man should say, ‘ Verily serviceable indeed 
has this my raft been to me, for by its means, working 
hands and feet, I have safely crossed to this other shore. 
How now if I lift up my raft and put it on my head or 
shoulders and so proceed upon my way!’ What think 
ye, disciples; so doing, would such a man be acting 
rightly as regards his raft?” 

‘* Nay, indeed, Master,’’ the disciples reply. 

“What then ought such a man to do if he would act 
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rightly as regards his raft?” the Buddha continues. 
“Thus, disciples, ought this man to consider within 
himself: ‘Of a truth this raft has been very serviceable 
to me, for, supported by this raft and working hands and 
feet, I am crossed in safety to this further shore. But 
how now if I lay it up on the bank, or just leave it to 
sink in the water, and proceed with my journey!’ Thus 
considering, disciples, this man would be acting rightly 
in the matter of his raft. 

“In the same manner also, disciples, do I put my 
teaching before you--under the similitude of a raft, 
designed as a means of escape, not meant for a constant 
possession. Understanding well this similitude of the raft, 
disciples, righteousness (Dhamma) is to be left behind, 
to say naught of unrighteousness (A-dhamma) !” 

Here we see in as striking a manner as it is possible 
to put it, what little permanent importance is to be 
attached to anything in an Avzja-shrouded world. 
Everything in it, absolutely everything, even the teach- 
ing of a Perfectly Enlightened One, is of merely 
provisional, transient, relative value. Nothing whatever 
is to be held as of permanent worth, not even the 
teaching that nothing is to be so held! 

With this as the view which Buddhism takes of itself 
—the most precious knowledge in the world as being 
the means of escape from such a world—it need scarcely 
occasion surprise if it values equally lightly every other 
kind of knowledge regarded as of absolute importance, 
as worthy of being held as a “‘ constant possession.” 

To repeat it once more: Buddhism is a practice and, 
only a practice for the attainment of a certain end— 
deliverance from ignorance, that is, from limitation, that 
is, from suffering. If at times it gives the impression of 
being concerned with theory pure and simple, such 
theory, wherever advanced, is so advanced not at all for 
its own sake, but simply and solely as an adjunct to, an 
accessory part of, the practice: this and nothing more. 
Were it possible for any to carry out the practice of the 
Dhamma knowing no single jot of the theory connected 
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therewith, and if such an one did actually carry out the 
practice, then he would be as good a “ Buddhist ” as any 
other. He would certainly be more likely to reach the 
goal than another who, master of all the theory, omitted 
to carry it out in practice. For the latter, despite all his 
theoretical knowledge, would never reach the goal at all. 
It is no mere accident that the teaching of the Buddha is 
given the name of Path. If it is so called, it 1s because 
itso is. Anda Path is always something to be trodden ; 
it is not something merely to be talked about, an agree- 
able topic for a little dilletante conversation. Indeed, it 
would be‘hard to suggest what other profitable use can 
be made of a path save that of treading it. 

Treading this Path pointed out by the Buddha, then, 
its most important constituent is that called Right 
Endeavour. For there is no one, not even the Teacher 
of that Path, who can carry us a single inch forward 
thereon. Each individual for himself must make his 
own forward way to the goal of Deliverance by his own 
sole effort—effort directed first to the purifying of his 
conduct ; then through purified conduct, to the purifying 
of the mind; and last, through a purified mind, to the 
winning perfect wisdom. 

After this it were superfluous to add that every state- 
ment to the effect that the Teaching of the Tathagata is 
a teaching that encourages in its adherents sloth and 
torpor and slumbrous inactivity, is, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, a pure and unadulterated libel. Such a 
charge might be comprehensible if the Buddha offered to 
do something directly for us—on His own shoulders to 
bear us along the Path he points out; Himself row us 
across the roaring flood of Samsara, we having naught to 
do but lie back in ease and allow Him to do us the 
service. But the Buddha does nothing of the kind. 
He never offers to do anything for us. He only offers 
to show us how we may do something for ourselves—a 
tremendous and a wholesome difference! He offers us 
a raft well able to keep us afloat on the surface of the 
stream, but we must work our own hands and feet if we 
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would have it bear us across its raging waters to security 
supreme, the security that is called Nzbbana. 

Another charge that is frequently brought against the 
Buddha’s teaching by those who ought to know better— 
scholars having access to the original documents of that 
teaching—is equally unfounded. These declare that it 
is a religion of melancholy and gloom and dull despair. 
And as for its adherents, “‘ the hand of Karma lies heavy 
upon them, crushing out life and hope,” cheerfully 
remarks one such recent writer in a phrase which, con- 
sidered as the effort of a picturesque imagination, is 
doubtless not without its merits, but from the standpoint 
of a strict adhesion to truth and fact, can hardly be 
regarded with quite the same satisfaction. 

There is such a thing as gravitation ; and there always 
has been and still is, something rather remorseless about 
its operation. It will dash to the ground and cruelly 
mangle the delicate body and limbs of a little child that 
leans too far over a window, and shatter in pieces the 
valuable life of a mechanical scientist who lets his 
aeroplane escape from his control,—and do both with 
equal callousness and with equal certainty. But no one 
has yet recorded—possibly there is no reason to do so !— 
that parents and aeroplanists are noticeably lifeless and 
hopeless of bearing in view the fact of gravitation. So 
far as ordinary observation goes, these two classes of 
persons generally endeavour so to arrange matters that 
gravitation shall not have opportunity to do them or 
theirs any very serious harm. And it has yet to be 
demonstrated that Buddhists as Buddhists are less 
capable of exercising plain common-sense in their life- 
affairs than the average parent or aviator in theirs. 

If the Buddha taught that all men lie under the weight 
of some vast, primeval curse, wherefrom they can look 
for no deliverance save through the grace and goodwill of 
another ; and that their one chance of obtaining this grace 
and goodwill is strictly confined to the limits of one little 
lifetime of seventy years or so, the penalty of failure to 
do so within that period being the dreadful one of an 
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eternity of unbroken suffering, one could understand the 
Buddha-dhamma being branded as a doctrine of gloom 
and despair. It would well deserve to be so branded, 
for what more gloomy, what more despairing teaching can 
be conceived than one that would thus condemn by far 
the great majority of the human race to a fate of hopeless, 
unending misery ? 

But the Awakened One teaches nothing even in the 
remotest degree resembling this. The only curse—so 
He teaches—under which man suffers, is the curse of 
Ignorance, of Unknowingness ; and this curse is not 
fixed upon him by any power outside himself. At any 
time he chooses, he may begin to remove it without 
reference to the goodwill or pleasure of any other, simply 
by putting forth the effort required to remove it, abso- 
lutely no other condition attaching. And to the period 
during which this effort may be made no statute of limita- 
tions whatever applies. The Path remains open for each 
and all to tread so long as a single traveller remains to 
tread it. ‘The last of the Buddhas,” says a Scripture, 
“shall not enter into Nzbbana until every grain of sand 
that now is shall have come unto Deliverance.’’ The 
simple existence of Right Effort or Endeavour—which 
is just endeavour to attain to this Deliverance—as an 
integral component of the Noble Eightfold Path of all the 
Buddhas, and the fact that the possibility of the exercise 
of that Right Effort, that Right Endeavour, knows 
neither limit nor term in time or in space, is the ample, 
all-sufficient answer to any and every accusation against 
the Teaching of the Awakened One to the effect that it 
is a doctrine of hopelessness and despair. None can be 
hopeless, none need despair when he knows that at any 
moment, whether he be old or young, weak or strong, by 
the faithful practice of Right Endeavour he may begin 
to turn his stepS in the direction that at last, surely, will 
bring him to the clear, sunlit heights of Deliverance from 
all ill, 

SILAcARA (Bhikkhu). 
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Che Principal Meditations’ 


Ir has been rightly said that meditation in Buddhism — 
occupies a place very similar to that held by prayer in 
some other religious systems. Meditation in India at the 
period of the Buddha was already esteemed as a means 
of obtaining control of the superhuman energies of nature. 
But such meditation was nearly always combined with 
the practice of extreme austerities and self-mortification, 
and it seems certain that the Buddha was one of the first, 
if not the first, of his time to reject the useless penances 
while retaining the all-important mental training. 

The meditations practised were by no means dreamy 
reveries, yet neither did they consist merely in the intense 
application of the mind to some formulated problem of 
philosophy or ethics. They were and still are, at least in 
the Buddhist system, methods by which the energy of the 
mind could be concentrated or focussed in self-mastery 
while at the same time an intense sympathy was cultivated 
with the surrounding universe. Meditation as a means 
of gaining desired ends rose in favour at the time when 
the worship of the older gods of the Vedas was declining 
and being displaced. Its adoption was not confined to 
those who sought spiritual or ethical ends but, according 
to the authors of the Epics, was frequently due to 
worldly motives. 

Meditation and penance were undertaken with the aim 
of compelling the gods of older being, which were, in 
almost all cases, personifications of the powers of nature, 
to grant to the ascetic concerned supernormal prowess, 
insight or material gifts. Though the idea of supplication 
was present it was already becoming supplanted by the 
idea of merit, which afterwards developed so largely in 
Buddhism. The recipient of reward had earned it by . 
deeds the merit of which the gods could not but recognise. 


1 An address delivered to the Society, January 17th. 
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In the Mahabharata is an account of the penance which 
Arjuna undertook, in order that he might be granted the 
weapons of Siva. 
‘“ Quelling every earthly passion, 
Cleansing sin by holy light, 
Arjun rose in righteous merit 
Like the waxing moon of night! 
By his ceaseless contemplation 
Cravings of the flesh he stilled, 
Till a perfect peace and calmness 
Arjun’s steadfast bosom filled ;— 
Till by hymns and high devotion 
He had won the highest grace, 
And within him dwelt harmonious 
Matchless power and mighty peace!’ ! 


It seems clear that these penance meditations were 
undertaken by Kshatras rather than by Brahmans, the 
greater physical vigour and endurance of the former 
better enabling them to undergo the hardships involved 
and to make great mental efforts. 

The meditations that the Buddha incorporated in his 
doctrine included certain definite exercises which he had 
learned from teachers who were held in highest repute. 
These meditations he considered of very great importance, 
yet none of them quite satisfied him, since none brought 
the mind tosuch a state of enlightenment as would enable 
it to grasp the cause of sorrow and the manner of its up- 
rooting. Therefore each of them contained the element 
of impermanence and illusion. Though they purified 
desire they did not fully extinguish it. 

The principal requisites for meditation may be divided 
into physical, mental and moral fitness. Physically, a 
well-nourished and healthy body is preferable, just as an 
oil lamp to give a clear flame must have a suitable wick 
and plenty of oil. ‘The Buddha had the robust physique 
usually pertaining to members of a warrior caste. The 
only specially-mentioned mental need is quietness of 
mind, though, of course, the degree of attainment is con- 
ditional to mental development. Nevertheless, meditation 


1 Indian Poetry : Romesh Dutt (Dent). 
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is for people of all mental conditions, those with confused, 
distracted and wandering minds as well as for those whose 
thoughts are clear and concentrated. 

Morally the amount of energy available for the medita- 
tion is proportionate to the extent to which the precepts 
have been recently kept, particularly those relating to non- 
killing, chastity, speech free from lying and harshness, and 
abstinence from alcohol. 

Meditation was practised by the early Buddhists either 
in solitude, by two friends together, by a group or by 
many hundreds in company. Each form had its advan- 
tages, and the Buddha expressly warned one, who found 
himself unable to keep his mind free from evil thoughts 
when meditating in solitude, that it was necessary in such 
a case that a man should havea friend. Solitude and the 
open air, however, were recommended as being for the 
majority the environment most conducive to meditation, 
whether practised while walking or sitting. Thus it may 
be suggested that anyone wishing to perform meditation 
in the manner found most useful in the past should 
seat himself in a comfortable position in some quiet 
place in the open air where he will not be likely to be 
disturbed. 

The Scriptures compare the ordinary restless mind to a 
calf which desires to run and frisk over a large field but 
which the owner will sometimes tether to a post. In the 
same way those desirous of quieting the mind are advised 
to use a meditation formula, or, alternatively,some physical 
object as a “ post’”’ to which the mind can be secured 
during the meditation. But it is not the repetition of the 
formulz that is of value, but a realisation of the deepest 
meaning that can be attached to them and the applica- 
tion of them in the most definite manner to specific 
circumstances. 


Tue Metta MEDITATION. 
This is the meditation on love in the Buddhist sense of 
perfect benevolence. For the purpose of attuning the 
mind to the correct note a passage is selected from 
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memory, such as that translated by Professor Rhys 
Davids from Chapter | X. of the Khuddaka Patha in “ Early 
Buddhism ” : ‘ As a mother even at the risk of her own 
life protects her son, her only son, so let him cultivate 
love without measure towards all beings. Let him 
cultivate towards the whole world—above, below, around 
—a heart of love unstinted, unmixed with the sense of 
differing or opposing interests.” 

Then, in order that there may be no indefiniteness it is 
usual for the one meditating to think of some living friend 
of the same sex who is honoured and loved. His good 
qualities are briefly thought over, his welfare is fervently 
wished for, means are thought of for promoting his 
happiness in ways that he will approve. The person 
meditating may prevent himself from leaving the right | 
path by such a resolve as this: “If for a moment any 
thoughts arise in my mind of this friend’s failings, 1 must 
at once remember that his weaknesses are in no sense my 
concern, since I can only experience the sorrow I have 
earned by my own evil kamma.”” Moreover, the formula 
recurring to the mind will cause it to be felt that every- 
one’s happiness and reputation must be guarded by a 
Buddhist as carefully as a mother guards those of her son. 
When metta has been cultivated thus towards one person, 
another friend is selected, and so the circle is widened 
until all, including those against whom ill-will or in- 
difference has been felt, are included. Then the feeling 
is extended to non-human creatures. In this connection 
there occurs the story of a monk who was killed by the 
bite of a snake. His fellow-bhzkkhus told the Buddha. 
The Buddha thereupon exhorted his followers to guard 
themselves against similar mishap by suffusing the families 
of snakes with friendliness :— 


*¢ Suffuse the world with friendliness. 
Let creatures all, both mild and stern, 
See nothing that will bode them iil, - 
And they the ways of peace will learn.’ ! 


1 Dr. Carus, Mirvana. 
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But, indeed, this partakes of the nature of a charm if 
it is intended only for defence against injuries; the real 
defence against injuries is, surely, to have so firmly 
grasped the truth of anatta—selflessness—that no longer 
is there anything which requires defending. 


Tre Four Infinite FEELINGS. 


The Four Infinite Feelings, 2.¢., feelings not bounded 
by any sense of selfish craving, form the subject of one of 
the favourite meditations. These feelings include that 
just considered, but the meditation is not so detailed, and 
the three further mental states of pity, sympathetic glad- 
ness, and equanimity are each in turn induced. The 
formula usually repeated is as follows :— 

‘‘ His mind pervades the Eastern quarter of the World 
with thoughts of love—with heart of love grown great 
and mighty and beyond measure—till there is not one 
being in the Eastern quarter of the World whom he has 
not suffused with thoughts of love, with heart of love 
ample, expanded measureless.”’ 

While this is being silently repeated the various races 
of people, animals, etc., which are in the division of the 
world named are rapidly reviewed by the mind, good will 
being radiated to all. Then the Southern, Western, and 
Northern quarters, the Zenith and Nadir, are similarly in 
turn suffused with good will. Then pity for the sorrows 
of others is substituted for the feeling of love, next 
sympathetic gladness at the happiness of others, and lastly 
equanimity. In each case a radiation is considered as 
proceeding from the mind and enveloping all beings 
throughout the world in these four feelings: “ Every- 
where into all places the wide world over his heart over- 
flowing with Compassion streams forth ample, expanded, 
limitless, free from enmity, free from all ill-will.” 

It may be asked, as it has been asked of prayer, 
“Does this affect only the individual, or is its effect also 
objective? Is my sympathetic thought, for example, of 
any use to a man starving in another continent? Does 
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it even help to comfort the neighbour in trouble a few 
yards away ?”’ True the Buddha taught that it is and 
does, but as we are not allowed to base our faith on 
aught other than our own experience and reason, this 
argument is ruled out of court. There is, however, 
evidence on this question which cumulatively becomes 
weighty. For example, for those who have accepted it 
as reasonable and in accord with experience, there is 
the Buddhist conception of mind as the basis of all 
phenomena. If all is mind, then what more reasonable 
than that mental states should be capable of traversing 
first humanity and living creatures, and secondly all that 
we arbitrarily divide off as non-living. 

Then, too, it is very evident that the feelings and 
emotions are expressed in a very great number of ways, 
and are so fundamental in their nature that their varied 
expression is always understood. ‘There is no sufficient 
reason to limit the potency of these feelings only to the 
occasions when they are expressed in the forms most 
tangible to the senses. 

Also there is nothing in the grosser and more habitual 
or unconscious forms of mind which we term “ matter” 
that is not capable of being changed by the subtler forms 
of mind, 2.¢., reasoning and consciousness. These latter 
are capable of infusing the almost unconscious with 
higher consciousness, and this is done whenever the 
living cell absorbs inorganic ‘matter. Thus oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon are absorbed into the tissue of a cell. 
They become charged with all the organic memories of 
that cell and by a process of education they become, in 
that form, capable of glowing with the feelings and 
emotions of love, pity, sympathetic gladness, and 
equanimity. This “inert” matter has been educated! 
By what means? Simply by contact with matter already 
thus educated and therefore radiating energy and intelli- 
gence, just as coal put on a glowing fire itself burns and 
becomes incandescent. And the mere fact that we are 
apparently unable to influence stocks and stones, only 
shows that we are not yet wholly awakened. Therefore 
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there has arisen the beautiful Buddhist proverb : “ When 
the mind of every man has become as that of the Buddha, 
then verily there will not remain even a blade of grass or 
a particle of dust that has not attained Nibbana.” This 
power is the basis of the ten forms of zddhi in which 
subjective and objective forms of mind are transposed at 
will. The four infinite feelings are sometimes referred 
to as the four sublime states or brahma-vihara, as being 
the dwellings worthy of a great god. 

It is seen that this meditation is preparatory—designed 
to lead the mind away from the idea of “beings,” to 
which it is first directed, to that which lies i 
deliverance. The goal is that state of mind in which 
there are no “others” to love, to pity, to rejoice with or 
to regard with equanimity. These meditations, like all 
the others, must not be considered as always of the 
same emotional quality. The first three infinite feelings 
carried to their most ecstatic state of mental concentra- 
tion result, we learn, in the fourth shana, viz., the state 
of mind in which, having passed beyond pleasurable 
interest, there remains calm pleasure combined with 
insight. The highest state of the infinite feeling of 
equanimity is the fifth jhana, viz., that in which there is 
indifference to pleasure and pain, combined with insight. 

But these meditations are not put forward merely as a 
pleasant recreation (in the highest sense) for leisure hours, 
or as a means of obtaining a few hours’ ecstasy. They 
are meant to inform the habitual states of mind of any 
one engaged in the ordinary affairs of life, and all the 
ecstasy and emotion are only valuable in so far as they 
strengthen that feeling and fix it in the mind. Every 
action may be performed in one or other of these mental 
states, and therefore the main concern of one who engages 
in meditation 1s to preserve the state of mind to which he 
has attained in a collected and organised form. He 
desires that on leaving the solitude his equanimity shall 
only be succeeded by one of the other three attitudes of | 
mind. It is, therefore, for this reason also that intensity 
"4 Fe, fifth according to the Abhidhamma, not the Sutta, classification. 
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of feeling is desirable and that thought-wandering is 
guarded against. For it is always the discriminating and 
right-choosing centres, or foci, of consciousness that are 
to be strengthened. “Starve the imagination and feed 
the will,” says R. H. Benson, and this agrees with 
Buddhism. 


DEATH. 


The meditation on impermanency and death has, like 
the preceding meditations, sometimes been prescribed for 
rooting out ill-will. 

‘‘ All that are here will die—for him who remembers 
this anger will disappear.”’ 

This brief formula seems to be specially intended, not 
for those who are malignant and unforgiving, but rather 
for the hasty tempered, who need to have such a sentence 
recur to them at critical moments. The Thera Ananda 
Metteya tells of a monk who, when still a layman, had 
had this meditation prescribed for him by an old Thera. 
It might be thought a morbid reflection, but in this 
instance its effect had been to uproot all that was hasty, 
irritable, and harsh in the man’s nature and to make his 
life very valuable. The meditation on death is one of 
the ten Recollections, and is suggested as suitable for the 
understanding habit of mind. 


THE CoRRUPTIONS. 


One of the meditations now rarely practised even’ in 
the East is that which has as its subject the body of 
someone dead. There are ten such meditations in the 
Buddhist system, varying with the different aspects pre- 
sented by the subject in question up to the time when 
only a few scattered bones remain. There is no doubt 
that to be confronted with the fact of Jeath brings home 
very vividly to some minds phases of truth which other- 
wise they could never learn. In the Mahima Nikaya 
the following occurs: ‘‘ Again, O monks, it is as if the 
monk should see a dead body lying at the burial place, 
one or two or three days dead, bloated, bluish-black in 
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colour, a prey to corruption, he compares it with his own 
body and concludes: ‘This my body is even as that; 
shall so become, inevitably, without escape.’ ”’ 

Nor is this merely realised in order that it may be 
morbidly brooded over ; it is grasped once for all in order 
that thenceforth watch may be kept over all transient 
phenomena, a recollectedness “ leading to the purification 
of mortals ; to the overcoming of sorrow and lamentation ; 
to the ending of grief and distress ; to the winning of the 
true; to the realisation of the Extinction of Delusion.”’ 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BUDDHA, ETC. 


The Recollections of the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Sangha, are suggested as meditations for those of a 
trusting habit of mind. Here we touch on questions to 
which various Buddhists and various schools of Buddhists 
might return different answers. ‘‘ What is the extent to 
which one man’s life can help—in the terminology of the 
West, can save—others ? To what degree is vicarious 
sacrifice or vicarious atonement efficacious in the destruc- 
tion of world-sorrow?” In answering these questions 
there is a great danger of holding extreme opinions. In 
a few of the sects of northern Buddhism there are some 
who have left so far behind their knowledge of the law 
of Kamma that faith in the merits of the Buddha usurps 
the place of individual effort. Nevertheless the idea of 
transferable merit? holds a place in the doctrine of the 
Southern church, and thus it is that Buddhism is a 
system not limited to the salvation of the individual. For 
the Buddha, his Law and the Order he founded become 
a source of merit to whoever contemplates their virtues. 


Tue KaAsINAS. 


The Kasinas or coloured circles provide mental exercises 
which are unlike any of those already described. There 
are ten kasinas, viz.: the circles of earth, water, fire, air, 
yellow, red or white colours, space and light. A circle 


1 Cf. this Review, Vol. VI., p. 38 (1914). 
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of the particular nature chosen is defined, in size not 
smaller than a large dish. The meditations on the 
wretchedness of sensual craving, and on the Buddha, the 
Doctrine and the Order are then briefly performed so 
that when the thoughts have been concentrated, this 
attitude of mind will be the one associated with the 
circle. The attention is then fixed on this circle and on 
some prominent quality of it till a distinct mental reflex 
or image of the circle is obtained. When this 1s per- 
ceived so distinctly that it can be perfectly pictured with 
the eyes shut, the attention is shown to be concentrated 
and is then withdrawn from the physical circle and 
associated with the image of the symbol in the mind. 

When this stage is reached the attempt is made to 
enter the first fha@na in which the Five Hindrances 
(sensuality, ill-will, dull sloth, restless brooding and 
doubt) are suppressed and only reasoning, reflection, joy, 
happiness and concentration remain. In the next four 
Fhanas reasoning, etc., are severally allowed to subside 
till in the fifth Fhana only equanimity and insight 
remain. 

The meditation by means of the Kasinas appears to 
be suitable to those thoroughly familiar with Buddhist 
doctrines, but finding their chief difficulty, not in accepting 
or grasping these, but in putting them into practice. 


THe BREATHING EXERCISES. 


The Breathing exercises consist in endeavouring to fix 
the attention on breathing so as to gain and keep a 
perfect consciousness of whether a long breath or a short 
breath, in or out, is taken. This consciousness is then to 
be extended to the whole body, as mindfulness of the 
body, and to every movement, the object partly being to 
demonstrate to the mind that there is no ego willing all 
action and co-ordinating all the parts, but that all is the 
creation of past kamma, and partly to prevent that 
heedlessness in which injurious actions are committed or 
evil thoughts harboured. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF Past LiIvING. 


There must be many who have performed the recollec- 
tion of past existence in the way prescribed in the 
Buddhist books. The meditator first remembers the 
actions which have been done immediately before sitting 
down, then the preceding action, and so backward till 
the whole life is reviewed. Afterwards, it is said, 
in certain circumstances, previous existences may be 
remembered, beginning with the moment of birth-and- 
death and so on backward through many lives. This, 
however, is not one of the forty exercises prescribed for 
mental cultivation. 


NuTRIMENT. 


The meditation on nutriment for body and mind is 
closely related to that of remembering past lives. For all 
substance may be considered in one aspect as habit and 
memory, and hence the consuming of food is only a 
means of making available for our own particular life- 
rhythm the chemical and other memories which have been 
built up into, and constitute, food. All physical and 
mental food is but kaémma—action, habit, memory, 
thought-residuum. In the elements we have ultimately 
action and mind. Thus we are brought face to face with 
what Hearn terms “ the ghoulish law of life.” ‘‘ All life 
to sustain itself must devour life. Loathe the name as 
we may, we are cannibals ; all being essentially is One. 
. . . » Consider the ground upon which we move; think 
of the vanished billions that have risen from it and 
crumbled back into its latency to feed what becomes our 
food.’ The meditation on nutriment is chiefly of value 
for the suppression of craving. 

Highest of all the mental states that fall short of the 
complete effacement of self, z.¢., perfect unselfishness, are 
those four, in which are realised: 

(1) The Infinity of Space. 

(2) The Infinity of Consciousness. 


1 Lafcadio Hearn: /n Ghostly Japan. 
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(3) The Realm of Nothingness. 
(4) The Realm of neither Perception nor Non- 
perception. 
These are not suitable for brief treatment. 

All these meditations have as their fruit the uproot- 
ing of the hindrances, the building up of the elements 
of enlightenment, the winning of the ten perfections. 
Hence it is not the ecstatic form of the meditation that 
is of essential value, but the less intense and more 
sustained form. The meditation on the infinity of space 
may be taken as an example. In its ecstatic form this is 
known as the first of the formless Fhanas, and is induced 
by passing forward from the fifth Rupa hana previously 
referred to. It relates to the state of mind in which 
form is understood as being unreal and space illimitable. 
In the Saddharma Pundartka there occurs this exhorta- 
tion: “Let the Bodhisattva look upon all things as 
having the nature of space, as permanently equal to 
space—without essence, without substantiality.” This 
is the sustained form of the meditation, and is allied to 
the space-kasina. It is at once seen how much more 
valuable this is than the ecstatic form, which from its 
very nature must be transitory. We may indeed imagine 
a convicted burglar realising in his cell the worthless and 
unsatisfying nature of silver, but the time when such a 
reflection is most necessary is when he sees the window 
of the butler’s pantry open. 

Arahatship itself is attainable without the previous 
attainment of the Fhanas, because worth of character 
does not depend on emotion or intensity of feeling, but 
on that skill and proficiency of living which enables a 
man to cease from causing sorrow to any. So this 
meditation on the formless infinity of space—‘‘ boundless. 
is space”—is seen to be related, like every part of 
Buddhism, to the one ceaseless purpose of uprooting 
sorrow; and so with each of the other meditations. 
They should not be approached as magical means of 
obtaining wonderful powers and experiences, for the 
reward they offer is totally different from that which the 
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seeker for such would desire. Miracle-mongering is 
altogether foreign to Buddhism, which aims at the 
development of wisdom and peace from within. A verse 
of Whittier’s expresses this attitude : 


‘«¢ Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be; 
All dust is frail; all flesh is weak ; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek.” 


But perhaps the suggestion of the third line of this 
stanza can be omitted, since we need not excuse where 
we can love; then the idea is best expressed by the 
Buddha as in the Diamond Sutra: ‘‘ There ought to be 
cultivated a condition of complete independence of mind; 
because if the mind is depending upon any external aid, 
it is obviously denuded—there is in reality nothing 
external to depend upon.” 


F. E. Batts. 
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Half Cruths in Buddbism 


Ha tr a truth is more misleading than an untruth. In 
Europe only half the truth about Buddhism is known, 
except to the few who have made careful enquiry. This 
is because Buddhism is an Oriental religion, and Eastern 
thought works on different lines to Western thought. 
This fact led the early students of Buddhism into all 
sorts of errors. These have since been rectified, thanks 
to the steady work of translating from the Pal: scriptures, 
which has now been carried on for about twenty-five 
years. Buddhist literature in English is now within the 
reach of all; and there is no reason why the old errors 
should continue, unless, indeed, they are purposely 
brought forward again by unscrupulous critics, for their 
own ends. Buddhism might easily become a serious 
rival to the churches, and therefore it has many, bitter 
enemies. 

Some of the attacks made on it are distinctly malevo- 
lent. Uncharitable journals like The Universe describe 
it as: “a worn-out and degraded religious system.” 
Others are still more violent. Why the Kaiser himself 
has condemned it, one can now understand. Frequently 
critics misrepresent Buddhism from pure ignorance. A 
missionary paper lately made a laudable resolution to 
study deeper the beliefs of the heathen Burmese, and 
proceeded straight away to describe Buddhism as 
 idolatrous.”’ 

Such misrepresentations are none the less dangerous 
for being the result of ignorance. War newspapers, if 
they made similar mistakes, would be classed with the 
“reptile press.” Religious papers should be all the more 
careful not to mislead the public. We are not a crowd 
of politicians who have to gain a majority at any price. 
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The best defence that can be made for Buddhism is to 
point out that it never has used such methods since the 
days when Asoka forbade it by edict. “Do not disparage 
other religions to advance your own. All faiths are worthy 
of reverence for one reason or another.” 

Let me now place before you a few of the half-truths 
of Buddhism which are so misleading : 

Buddhism, it is said, finds sorrow in all things: There- 
fore it is pessimistic. 

Nirvana is annihilation: Therefore Buddhism is 
Nihilistic. 

Buddhism denies God: Therefore it is atheistic. 

Now, this is a poor sort of religion for the comfort of 
about half the world. But, the charge does not end even 
there. There are several glaring inconsistencies : 

Though they deny God, yet Buddhists set up images. 

Though they do not admit Divine help, or forgiveness 
of sin, yet they pray. 

Though they may not take life, yet they eat meat. 

Though killing is strictly forbidden, the Buddha him- 
self slaughtered millions of germ creatures with every 
mouthful of air or water. 

How unscientific, illogical and inconsistent! It is 
obvious from the above that Buddhism 1s pessimistic, 
Nihilistic, atheistic, unscientific, illogical, and inconsistent. 
These, indeed, are catch words which fanatics love to hurl 
at Buddhism. The statements have been refuted many 
times, but the general ignorance still prevailing only 
shows how difficult it is for a dog to disprove his bad 
name. 

The case indeed is a damning one. Yet, reader, when 
you have read the other half of these truths, ask yourself 
fairly and squarely: Is this not of all religious systems 
the most optimistic, non-Nihilistic, non-atheistic, scientific, 
logical and consistent ? 

Take the first charge. Buddhism finds sorrow in all 
things. That is absolutely a fact. The other half of 
the truth is the ‘‘ escape from sorrow,” which is eutirely 
an optimistic idea. What more does Christianity itself 
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offer? Sorrow is pessimistic, but it is znvariably coupled 
with the escape from sorrow. The Buddha says re- 
peatedly, “ This only do I teach, oh disciples, sorrow, 
and the ceasing of sorrow.” That was his teaching 
throughout his long life, and that was what he repeated 
emphatically just before his death—“this ony do I 
teach.” 

Buddhism is only a name for Truth. The Truth is 
universal, and was there before Buddha happened to 
come and explain it. Whatever we may believe, the 
Truth is one for Buddhists, Jews, Turks and Christians 
—and it follows that the majority of humanity’s views 
about it are erroneous. On the other hand, there is 
some of the Truth in all these religions. I hope we 
have passed the days when Hottentots, Quakers, the 
Wee Free, and all others who disagree with us, are going 
straight to Hell. Buddhists venture to believe their 
way is the easiest and best, but they make a point of 
respecting the beliefs of others. Hence tolerance and 
charity have become its keynotes—keynotes in practice 
as well as in theory. Now, is not the religion that 
says: ‘‘ All mankind which strives to do good shall reach 
the highest bliss, no matter what his methods,” more 
optimistic than that which says “ Unless ye believe in 
me, ye Shall not attain salvation’? There are no 
graduations in Nirvana. It is the attainment only of 
the highest—and all can reach it, down to the very 
grains of sand. The breadth of this view does not end 
even here. Buddhists are not obliged to think all alike. 
There are nodogmas. Here isthe advice of the Buddha 
himself: “ Accept nothing, brothers, merely because the 
teachers say itis so. That which you understand clearly 
to be right—accept that.’ The continual advice of 
Buddhism is: Use your brains. The brain power of 
each one of us differs—and the superiority of some and 
inferiority of others is not a matter of chance. We are 
each on our own plane, high or low, according to the 
excellence of the “ Karma’ which caused us to be born. 
This development is not the work of one life, but of 
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countless lives. Wedo not look for paradise immediately 
after this death. This is one of the points most distaste 
ful to the Christian mind, which expects an immediate 
Heaven. But is it logical to hope for an eternity of 
happiness, after an existence the duration of which is but 
as the life of a gnat, in the Gulf of Time? The Buddhist 
climbs slowly or rapidly according to his individual 
capacity, and the climb of the wise is no doubt rapid. 
Each man’s fate is in his own hands. 

We are faced with the statement that: ‘all 1s full of 
sorrow.” Buddhism is emphatic upon that. Examine it. . 
Your family is a sorrow because of its anxieties and its 
dependence on you. The more you love, the more bitter 
the inevitable separation when the beloved fall to dust. 
Your money is sorrow, because, though you strive for it, 
it buys you nothing real, and in the end you must leave 
it behind. ‘The comforts it gives you only increase your 
craving for life; and craving is exactly what causes you 
to be reborn again into sorrow. Why is everything 
sorrowful? For this reason. Everything—everything 
except Nirvana—is subject to change, decay, and 
transiency. Birth is sorrow. The lust and disillusion- 
ments of youth are sorrow. Old age, sickness, separation 
from the loved, association with the unloved, and death— 
all are sorrow. Isthat notafact? And yet the Buddhist 
goes through life with calmness and cheerfulness. And 
why? Because he knows how to escape from it. 
He must discard greed, hatred, and illusion, the three 
root sins. He is no more gloomy in actual fact than 
the man who persists in finding life a jolly affair—and 
who perhaps is embittered at the end by the inevitable 
disillusionment. 

Buddhism is not suitable for the frivolous and light- 
minded. Of the four Truths, Sorrow is the first. 
Those who acknowledge it are said to have “entered 
the Path.” Humanity naturally prefers to avoid the 
unpleasant truths of sorrow and death. Buddhism says: 
face them. Having faced them, avoid them by entering 
the path to Sorrowlessness. By putting away greed, 
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hatred, and illusion, the mind is prepared for clearer, 
calmer views, which in time—though you may doubt it 
at first—show the illusion even of individuality ; and 
eventually, rising higher and higher, arrive at the com- 
plete wisdom of a Buddha. The happiness of the 
Buddhist is calm and detached. “I also am amongst 
those who live happily,” said the Buddha, the Teacher 
of Universal Sorrow. 

The charge of Atheism is really rather a curious one, 
for, as it happens, there are about seven Buddhist 
Heavens, and millions of Gods. Buddhism, however, does 
not admit the immortality of Gods, or their Omnipotence. 
The Gods are not in Nirvana. Therefore they are 
subject to the universal laws, and are transient like 
ourselves. They, like ourselves, are slaves of the law of 
cause and effect, which is called Karma. They are only 
working out their salvation in higher planes than we are. 
They cannot forgive sins, and save us in spite of our- 
selves. No one, not even a God, can interfere with the 
great Wheel of the Law, which revolves just and true, 
not swerving a hair’s breadth. For the same reason we 
are not subject to the whims and angers of Gods. Our 
fate is in our own hands. 

The belief in Gods and Nats is not in the least com- 
pulsory. They may exist, or they may not. They may 
send sons to Earth, or they may not. The matter is one 
with no convincing proof, and we are advised to accept 
nothing we cannot understand. If we disregard the 
Gods, that does not mean that we ridicule other people’s 
belief in them. Hundreds of Buddhists believe in God- 
like Boddhisattvas such as Amida the “ Buddha of 
Boundless Light,’’ who, it is said, refuses to pass into 
Nirvana, until the last grain of life has been helped to 
“enter the Path.” Buddhas are believed to have visited 
the Earth to teach, at intervals of five thousand years. 
The last Buddha was only a man; not a God, though his 
wisdom gave him rank above all Gods. The next 
Buddha, it is believed, will appear to teach in the West. 

And perhaps it is Europe which most sorely needs 
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enlightenment. One cannot but feel that religion there 
has lost its potency and grip. Its lofty precepts are not 
practised in the spirit. Moreover, science and education 
have found fault with religious inconsistencies and 
dogmas.. Men insist upon using their intelligence, and 
refuse to believe theories contrary to common sense. 
They want something logical and tangible to take hold 
of in their state of transition.. Despite the charity it 
praises, Europe has worked out its civilisation with 
ageression, and is now—to use a common phrase— 
stewing in its own juice. That is Karma, just and true, 
swerving not a hair’s breadth. We believe the truth of 
Karma will be manifest in the fate of Germany, which is 
suffering now for its craving and lust, and for its crude 
culture of Nietzsche. It is only common logic to suppose 
that the rally of our Empire is the result of our tolerant 
rule—Cause and Effect. It is all rational and self- 
evident. The Wheel revolves true for Christian peoples, 
as for Buddhist. It applies to nations as much as to indi- 
viduals. Nothing can stave off Karma. The breasts of 
kings may bleed. Peoples may pray frantically to God. 
Popes and Bishops may intercede. What has resulted 
from their intercessions ? Are the fields less strewn with 
dead ? 

I would not for a moment hurt any one’s feelings by 
suggesting that the Gods are indifferent or pitiless. On 
the contrary, I believe in the love of Amida of Boundless 
Light. Simply, the Gods are impotent against the just 
law of cause and result. Eradicate greed, hatred, and 
illusion, and do not look for divine help. That is 
Buddhist teaching—and we see its influence on Buddhist 
countries, which have worked out their own problems 
pacifically, without guns and sword. 

We come now to the accusation that Buddhism is 
Nihilistic, because Nzvvana is Annihilation. But the 
annihilation of what? The half truth is particularly 
misleading here. Annihilation is not an enticing idea. 
But this annihilation is that of sorrow and ignorance. 
Surely a desirable one. Someone once told me that the 
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fruit of Buddhism resembles a Dead Sea Apple. As a 
matter of fact, Nirvana is the annihilation of Dead Sea 
Apples. Anything that looks fair outside and is bitter 
within is delusion, and Nzrvadna is the end of delusion. 
What exactly Nzrvana is, of course, no man can say, any 
more than Heaven can be correctly described. It is the 
attainment of the profoundest wisdom, and this produces 
a peace of mind, immovable, and past all understanding. 
It is a state, not a place—a state of complete sorrowless- 
ness and peace and satisfaction. 

“‘ Nirvana,” says Lafcadio Hearn,’ “zs no cessation, but 
an emancipation. It means only the passing of conditioned 
being into unconditioned being—the fading of all mental 
and physical phantoms into the light of formless Ommni- 
potence and Omniscience.”’ 

Paul Dahlke explains it thus?: ‘‘.4s darkness can only 
be explained by light, as the opposite of light; as vest can 
only be explained by motion, as the opposite of motion: so 
also Nirvana can only be explained by sorrow, as the opposite 
of sorrow.” 

The following passages, taken from the ‘Questions of 
King Milinda,” illustrate Nivv@na in Oriental language: 
P. 106. ‘‘ The king said: ‘ Is cessation Nirvana ?’ 

“* Yes, Your Majesty.’ 

“* How is that, Nagasena?’ 

“* All foolish individuals, oh king, take pleasure in the 
senses and in the objects of sense, find delight in them, 
continue to cleave to them. Hence they are carried 
down by that flood of human passions, they are not set 
free from birth, old age, and death, from grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, sorrow and despair—they are not set free, I 
say, from suffering. But the wise man, oh king, the disciple 
of the Noble One, neither takes pleasure in those things 
nor continues to cleave to them. And inasmuch as he 
does not, in him craving ceases, and by the cessation of 
craving grasping ceases, and by the cessation of grasping 
becoming ceases, and when becoming has ceased birth 


1 “Gleanings in Buddha Fields,” p. 246. 
® “ Buddhist Essays,” p. 88. 
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ceases, and with its cessation old age, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, sorrow, and despair cease to exist. 
Thus has the cessation brought about the end of all that 
aggregation of pain. Thus it is that ceasing is Nivvana,’” 

P.196. “If you ask ‘ Howis Nirvana to be known?’ 
—it is by freedom from distress and danger, by con- 
fidence, by peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by 
delicacy, by purity, by freshness.” 

P. 739. “As a lotus, oh king, is untarnished by foul 
water, so js Nzrvana untarnished by an evil disposition.” 

P. 194. “As a mountain peak is very lofty, so also ts 
Nirvana exalted... .. And again, as a mountain peak 
is immovable, so also is Nirvana. .... And again, as 
a mountain peak is inaccessible, so also is Nirvana in- 
accessible to all evil dispositions. And again, as a 
mountain peak is a place where no plants can grow, so 
also is Nzrvana a condition in which no evil dispositions 
can grow. And again, as a mountain peak is free alike 
from desire to please and from resentment, so also is 
Nirvana.” | 

Extracts without number could be quoted, but the 
above are sufficient to illustrate the kind of condition 
Nirvana is, and what things are annihilated therein. 

Lastly, we come to deal with the inconsistencies 
mentioned above. They are easily disposed of because 
they are pure mis-statements. 

The images of Buddha are not worshipped. To think 
constantly of the Buddha and the Law he taught, is con- 
sidered helpful and calming to the mind. Therefore, 
countless Buddha images are set up in Buddhist countries 
as a perpetual reminder to the people of the Blessed One. 

Buddhists do not pray. Kneeling before the images 
and pagodas, they repeat sustras and formule, like the 
familiar “A netk sa: Dhoka: A natta” (All die: there 
is sorrow: all is changeful). These murmured repetitions, 
made in a kneeling position before an image, have been 
mistaken for prayers and idolatry. 

As to meat eating, it is regulated by three rules laid 
down by the Buddha, who expressly declined to forbid 
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its use entirely. His teaching in this, as in all things, 
was the common sense or middle path. A Buddhist 
may not kill to obtain meat. He may not eat meat the 
killing of which he could have possibly prevented. He 
may not eat meat he knows to have been killed for his 
use. Buddhists sometimes transgress the spirit of these 
three laws. But that is beside the point. To so trans- 
gress is sin, and carries its own reward. 

The essence of sin is intention. Therefore, if meat is 
available, the slaying of which could not have been pre- 
vented—as for instance, at the dinner-table of a Christian 
—there is no sin in eating it. Similarly there is no sin 
in the unintentional and unavoidable slaughter of germ 
life by breathing, walking, or drinking. 

The discoveries of science have so far only fortified 
Buddhism, proving amongst other things that all things 
are subject to disintegration, and are governed by the 
laws of cause and effect. Chemistry, medicine, geology, 
wireless telegraphy, and electricity were proclaimed by 
the Buddha nearly 500 years B.c. 

Buddhism claims to be logical, progressive, scientific, 
and optimistic. It is capable of being a World Religion. 
Its literature, well translated and cheaply published, is 
now within the reach of all. At the present moment 
mankind, especially in Europe, requires something com- 
forting and cheering to take hold of, when “all he knew 
departed,” and the only law recognised is that of sword, 
‘“unsheathed and uncontrolled.” Of all religions, 
Buddhism is best able in this crisis to restore our peace 
of mind, and to help us to face calmly whatever changes 
the future may have in store. 


C. M. Enriquez, Capt., 
aist Punjabis. 


Right Endeavour 


“ Conquer your foe by force and you add to his enmity. 
Conquer by love and you reap no after sorrow.” 


Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching. 
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Deo-Dinduism—Its Debt to Buddbism 


SomE historical mistakes, says Lord Morley, die hard. 
If once misconception takes root in the minds of a 
people it is difficult indeed to remove it. The best 
example of this is the idea that Hinduism succeeded in 
driving out Buddhism from India. 

Pre-Buddhistic Indian religion and Neo-Hinduism 
are fundamentally different. Their outlook on life, their 
view of God and their ideas of society, show no similarity 
which would warrant the supposition that the one grew 
out of the other. Buddhism is the natural development 
of the religious conceptions of the Ancient Indians; and 
the Neo-Hinduism, as we have it to-day, grew out of 
the decadence of the Dharma and was the product of 
the influence of Dravidian Culture on Buddhistic ideals. 
It remains to the credit of Sankara that he was able to 
unite the two forces and construct out of them a new 
order of society, which has preserved sufficient vitality to 
keep it alive after an existence of a thousand years. 

Neo- Hinduism has been identified with puranic religion. 
The highly metaphysical language of the Upanishads 
and the other Sacred Books, being unintelligible to the 
people at large, was rendered accessible to them by 
means of popular semi-religious books, such as the Maha 
Bharata. This, I think, is a distinct influence of 
Buddhism. The Blessed One was always particular that 
the Dharma should be made known to the lower strata of 
the community. Buddhism, wherever it exists, has been 
the religion of the common man. The pre-Buddhistic 
Hindu Religion, on the other hand, was monopolised by 
the Brahmins. The Aryan element itself was very small. 


1 An Address to the Society, February 14th, 1915. 
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They (the Brahmins) were a handful of people asserting 
their culture over a vast and comparatively uncivilised 
multitude. The sacred knowledge was in the hands of 
a privileged class, who jealously excluded others from 
entering the enchanted enclosure. The spiritual cravings 
of the common people remained unsatisfied, and a ritual 
religion, with its veneration of the Brahmins, was forced 
upon them. 

Out of this decadence arose the Buddha. He preached 
the Gospel of Universal Love and Self-culture to the 
ordinary man in his own language. The Brahmins had 
always carried on their religious and metaphysical 
speculation in Sanskrit, which was never the language of 
the masses. Society, as a whole, therefore, remained 
profoundly ignorant of the progress made by the great 
Rishis in the realms of thought. The Buddha’s appeal 
awakened in them a consciousness. They gladly 
embraced the Dharma with its belief in individual 
independence. Sacerdotal supremacy was threatened 
to the very root. 

The Brahmins clearly recognised their danger. On 
the one hand, they were afraid of the loss of their 
supremacy if the lower castes were allowed to study the 
Sacred Books. On the other hand, they found that if 
they did not satisfy the popular demand for religious 
education they would have to yield place to the yellow- 
robed followers of the Buddha. The astute Brahmin 
cleverly overcame the difficulty by introducing a new set 
of semi-religious books, in which all the popular deities 
of the various Communities found shelter under the 
wide wings of Vishnu and Shiva. The philosophy of 
the Upanishads was popularly expounded in them. The 
Brahmins were careful to inculcate in them a semi-divine 
veneration for their caste as an essential thing for 
salvation. Thus originated the Shiva and Vishnu cults, 
represented by two sets of purvanas, the chief of which 
are the Bhagavata and the Skanda. 

The popularising of religion was thus the direct result 
of Buddhist influence. The Buddhist had by this time 
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taken deep root in the Indian heart. “ Ahimsa paramo 
Dhamma” was the popular religious ideal. The literature 
of that period is decidedly Buddhist in its ideas. The 
two religions had become so intermixed that it was quite 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. The 
interesting drama of Harsha Deva, called Nagananda, 
shows to what extent the intermixture had gone. The 
atmosphere of religion in that play is a combination of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. “ Jimuta-Vahan,” the Bud- 
dhist hero of the play, worships Gauri (the Hindu 
goddess) in these terms: | 


“ Thou givest all we ask—Thou takest away 
Pain from the worshippers. Low at thy feet 
I fall; oh, my protectress f” 


—while all the Hindu characters in the play show a great 
influence of the religion of the Buddha. In these con- 
ditions it is but natural that the principles of Buddhism, 
which had been for more than a thousand years the 
guiding rules of national life, should find a prominent 
place in the doctrines taught by the purvanas. 

This is exactly what happened. Every principal 
doctrine of Buddhism was borrowed and introduced in a 
different form into the puranic religion. The doctrine 
of Karma, of Nirvana, of A hinsa, all find a place in these 
writings. 

Even the monastical life of the Buddhists was borrowed. 
Sankara, the great philosopher and religious reformer, 
dealt the final blow to Buddhism as an independent 
religion in India when he accepted the monastic Order. 
The Order has always been the mainstay of Buddhism, 
and Sankara recognised it when he started to organise 
Hindu monasteries in various parts of India. Sankara 
died at the age of thirty-two, but the abbeys which he 
founded are still flourishing in India. 

Hindu philosophy itself owes a good deal to Buddhism. 
Though it originated, before the incarnation of the 
Blessed One, Hindu philosophy reached its height only 


with Sankara. The Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana, 
9 
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on which the later Vedanta is based, are perhaps older 
than Buddhism. But the meaning put on these too-brief _ 
aphorisms, by its greatest commentator, Sankara, shows 
the influence of Buddhism. Sankara can claim to be the 
father of the existing Indian philosophical thought. It 
was he who gave life to older conceptions, who elaborated 
the Sutras, and finally founded a definite school of thought, 
which has come to be known as “ Advaita.” That 
Sankara was influenced by Buddhism is clear to anyone 
who reads him. . 

The idea of transmigration of souls, though originally 
borrowed from Hinduism, was so much elaborated by the 
Buddhists that the Hindu revivalists understood it, not 
according to their ancient Scriptures, but in the light of 
the explanation given by the Buddhists. 

Also in the case of the doctrine of Karma, the early 
Hindu writers had but a crude conception. Buddhism 
took Karma as its fundamental doctrine and gave an 
explanation which was characteristically its own. The 
Blessed One preached the doctrine that everyone can 
become perfect if they follow the right course. This 
meant that the future depends upon one’s own actions 
in everyday life. Pre-Buddhistic Hindu theology taught 
that sacrifices can save a man from his Karma. 

The influence of Buddhism on Neo-Hindu art is 
admitted on all hands. Mr. E. B. Havell doubts 
whether there is anything of first-rate artistic value in 
India which is not distinctly Buddhist. Mr. R.C. Dutt 
thus traces the way in which Buddhist architecture was 
gradually adopted by the Hindus. 

“The first temple,” he says, “is Dotal, a two-storied 
Buddhist Vzhara, Buddhist in all its details. —The second 
is the Teevi-Tal, similar to Do-Tal, still having the 
Buddhist sculpture, but departing so far from simplicity 
of style as to justify the Brahmins in appropriating it. 

“ The third is Das-A vatar, still resembling the two in 
architectural details but entirely Hindu in sculpture.” 

Hindu painting began with Ajanta. Its fresco paintings 
are the earliest known in the world. “ In a gorge of the 
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Western Ghats,” says Lawrence Binyon in his excellent 
book on painting in the Far East, ‘among the magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery, the Buddhist monks hewed out of 
living rock the vast temple of many caves, cool in their 
gloom, even when the neighbouring valleys are scorched 
with unbearable heat.” 

Painting, wood-carving and metal work, for which India 
became famous all over the world, were first practised on 
a large scalein the Buddhist monasteries. Before Asoka, 
the great Buddhist king, architecture, as an art, was 
practically non-existent in India. Asoka, coming as he 
did, in succession to Chandra Gupta Maurya and Bim- 
bisara, settled down under the influence of Buddhism to 
practise the arts of peace. He built st#ifas and monasteries 
on an enormous scale. ‘So vast was the labour,” says 
the historian of Indian art, ‘that each one of them 
became a permanent art centre and reared a school of its 
own. The technical traditions were handed on from one 
generation of craftsmen to another, and so we find 
Amaravati Sanchi, and others, after many centuries, 
having different schools of art.”’ 

Among the many other minor'things that Neo-Hinduism 
inherited from Buddhism can be mentioned the custom 
of making pilgrimage, worship of idols, elaborate cere- 
monials and gorgeous processions. Hindu priests could 
not have won back the multitude, long familiar to the 
pomp and magnificence of Buddhist ceremonies, to the 
glare of its processions and to the glorious piety of its 
pilgrimage, without directly borrowing them. Manu, the 
Lawgiver, protested against the worship of idols ; but the 
common folk, long accustomed to look upon temples and 
images with veneration, did not give up that which had, 
by the practice of a thousand years, become a part of their 
own nature. 

Pilgrimages were common even in the days of Asoka 
to places which were associated with the Blessed One. 
Its benefits were soon recognised, and no man was con- 
sidered to have a proper knowledge of the sacred lore 
unless he had gone on pilgrimages to the holy cities. 

9—2 
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The Buddhist temples and Vihadras were crowded with 

pilgrims from all parts of the world. The university of 
Nalanda was frequented by foreign students. Hioen 
Tsang and Fa-Hien undertook very long and dangerous 
journeys, in order to visit the sacred places of Buddhism. 

The Hindu revivalists accepted this useful custom. 
Sankara came out of his Malabar home and made his 
pilgrimage to Benares. Ramanuja, after leaving Conjeva- 
ram,took four years in visiting the holy places. Chaitanya, 
the great Vaishnavaite reformer of Bengal, undertook 
pilgrimages to the holy places in various parts of India, 
which took him fully six years to complete. So much 
had the Buddhist practices taken root in the Hindu mind 
that Buddhist places of worship were converted into 
Hindu temples, and Southern India began to build its 
great temples in a fashion of its own, but distinctly 
influenced by Buddhist art. 

Buddhism thus merged into Hinduism from which it 
sprang. All its distinctive characteristics are still to be 
seen in Hinduism ; in fact, Neo-Hinduism is the natural 
growth of the decadent Buddhism. 

Hindu thought in India still bears purer Buddhistic 
ideals and conceptions than in pro-Buddhist countries. 
Buddhism lives in India under the cloak—rather dirty 
and time-worn, one must admit—of Brahminical 
Hinduism. Our attempt should be to bring the Dharma 
back to the land of its birth, and its purer and simpler 
form, to tear off the unmeaning rituals and ceremonies 
under which it lies, and to deliver it from the organised 
theocracy of the Brahmins; then and then only can 
India hope to take her place in the world as the cradle 
of noble ideals and the birthplace of all religious 
conceptions. | K. M. PANIKKAR. 


Right Action 


‘“‘ The signs of true religions are good-will, love, truth- 
fulness, purity, nobility and goodness,” 
Asoka Inscription. 
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Is Buddbism Dead in India 2° 


SO prevalent seems to be the idea that Buddhism as 
an active force has long been dead and gone from India 
that some people may expect me to apologise for the 
choice of title. Buddhism, however, has never been dead 
in India; it cannot be so. On the other hand, the future 
possibilities of its regeneration are tremendous. These 
are the two points | want to develop in this short paper. 

At this stage it is essential to make clear what I mean 
by Buddhism, so as to avoid confusion and misunder- 
standing. j | 

Terms like “ Buddhism,” “ Christianity,” and “‘ Maho- 
medanism”’ are no doubt generic names. They include 
both abstract ideals and concrete practices, and they sum- 
marise a host of views and actions within their short 
compass. So, if full attention be paid to the terms them- 
selves and no attention to the meaning that they convey, it 
would be, to use the common phraseology, running away 
with the shell and leaving the kernel behind. Buddhism, 
I take to mean, that movement which was initiated by the 
Buddha; which has had its ups and downs, from the fifth | 
century B.c. to the present day; which has gone through 
many a phase of success in practically the whole of 
Asia—and at one time, at least, in parts of Europe 
and Africa. 

Taking Buddhism as such a world-wide and _ll- 
absorbing movement, it is at once noticeable that there 
have been various bodies in various climes and at various 
times who have called themselves Buddhists, and yet in 
many details differ considerably from each other. Still, 
all are Buddhists just the same. The Mahayana and 
Hinayana schools of the earliest times are perhaps the 


1 An Address to the Society, February 14th, 1915. 
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first examples. The many schools of Buddhism that 
prevailed all over India before the days of Sankar are 
other examples. In our time no one can say that the 
Buddhism in Ceylon, in Siam, in China and Japan, and 
in Mongolia and Tibet have not characteristic differences 
of theirown. These differences are inevitable. Religion 
to be religion must be co-extensive with life, and life is 
considerably modified, though not entirely modelled, 
even at its civilised stage, by environment. So religion 
must be characterised by its environment. Buddhism 
in each of the countries just mentioned is nevertheless 
Buddhism, though its routine differs from one place to 
another. People in Europe must remember that if the 
Abyssinian, Syrian, Armenian and Greek Christians are 
Christians, just as are the Jesuits, the Zwinglians, the 
Lutherans, the Calvinists, the Baptists, the Methodists, 
and many other Christian sects, why should not the very 
divergent but fundamentally uniform Buddhist sects be 
also called Buddhists ? 

Once we recognise that any difference in the practice 
of one and the same religion in different ages and climes 
is due to environment and incident, we are face to face 
with the rise and development, decline and fall, trans- 
formation and reformation of a religion. But even the 
downfall of a human institution does not mean its total 
annihilation. It is a fact that no individual can have an 
experience without being permanently affected by it. 
This is no less true of a group than of an individual. 
Religion is a concern of the multitude, and, as such, in 
most of its bearings is a matter of the subconsciousness 
of human beings. Hence, even its decay does not mean 
a conscious and deliberate reversal on the part of its 
former upholders. In India, all the fights against 
Buddhism were never directed against its principles— 
nor even the whole of its practices. Hence, Tantric 
Buddhism, a corrupt descendant of the Buddhism of 
Buddha, Asoka and Harsabardhan, embodied a con- 
siderable amount of practices of old Buddhism. Modern 
popular Hinduism, as found in Urissa, Bengal, the United 
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Provinces, and many other parts of India, is an oreanie 
growth of Tantric Buddhism. 

To take Urissa, no one can deny that the principles 
inculcated either at BhubaneSvar or at Puri are any 
different from those indicated in the edicts of Asoka. 
One might argue that in most of their ethical parts 
Christianity and Buddhism are very similar; but no one 
would mistake a Lutheran for a Ceylonese Buddhist. In 
the same way, the principles that are supposed to be 
advocated and propagated at Jagannath may be the same 
as those of the Buddhists, yet one is as Hindu and the 
other Buddhist. The gulf seems huge only because a 
Buddhist temple does not happen to stand by that of 
the Jagannath. 

The modern Hindu sects may not be conscious of the in- 
herent connection of their favourite faiths with Buddhism. 
Nay, most of the upholders of modern Hinduism will 
very strongly resent any attempt to establish this corre- 
lation. But that fact is due to the ignorance and prejudice 
which is the outcome of long-continued ignorance. The 
difference between Buddhism and modern Hinduism is 
not a difference of principle, is not a difference in the 
outlook on life, is not a difference in the really vital points 
that count in a system of belief, but rather in the way 
in which those principles are sought to be realised in life. 
Buddhism, with its purely rational basis, points to a 
course of conduct, an ideal life, that can attain Nirvana. 
Modern Hinduism implicitly acknowledges that Nirvana 
is the highest goal. Of course the word Nirvana is not 
as much used in any literature on modern Hinduism. 
But just observe what an enormous importance is given 
to forgetfulness of one’s own self, to unselfishness, to so 
many other actions which are tantamount to so many 
limited, relative Nirvanas of daily life, and all of which 
in combination are to secure Moksa—the unperturbed 
equilibrium and oneness of the narrow self with the all- 
pervading self. The system of morals that modern 
Hinduism enforces is very much the same as in Buddhism. 
But while Buddhism lays a rigorous stress on the indivi- 
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dual as the centre of all activities, modern Hinduism 
includes Nature, as an inevitable companion of the Self 
that is to raise itself to Nirvana. 

Having now very briefly attempted to show that the 
principles of Buddhism are not and cannot be dead in 
India, so characteristic is Buddhism of the soil, I shall 
next proceed to the second part of my paper, viz., the 
possibilities of past Buddhism in future India. This is 
the point to which I attach greater importance, and I 
have tried to trace the continuity of Buddhism from the 
past and establish the link through the present to the 
future. 

No doubt the future success of Buddhism in India 
would depend on its compatibility with the future aim of 
India. That compatibility is thorough, for the aim 
of new India is neither industrialism nor monasticism, 
neither extreme specialisation with all its narrow outlook 
on knowledge and life, nor an imperfect co-ordination of 
undeveloped or under-developed parts. As many kinds 
of activities as there are in human beings, so many 
streams must flow out—each moistening and fertilising, 
encircling and beautifying the part of the whole expanse 
of life. Material, intellectual, artistic, moral and spiritual 
are the activities that must go on concurrently, each 
securing the welfare of its kind. The age preceding 
that of the Buddha has been the first to take this all- 
round view of life and society. The thousand years 
and more succeeding the age of Buddha have been the 
foremost of all to realise this ideal. 

The first thing to notice is that India wants regenera- 
tion and by no means Westernisation. For her 
regeneration she must look to her own powers to 
regenerate, and to her own models to guide those 
powers. There cannot be too much of this tendency 
to seek salvation out of one’s own resources in the case 
of India. No item of modern life was unknown in India 
(ignoring for the present the mechanical inventions of 
the nineteenth century). Economic life, political life, 
artistic activities, had their counterpart in India along 
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‘with stupendous intellectual and spiritual activities. In 
modern India all these activities must be brought up to 
‘date to-day. Even advanced Europe cannot be the 
model of India. It isthe India of Buddha—the manifold 
activities of the successors of Buddha—that must be the 
ideal of future India. 

The simple village groups of our Vedic forefathers are in 
themselves not sufficient for future India. —The Upanishad 
age, with its superabundance of speculative activities, was 
very much the same in actual details of life. The Epic 
age saw vast empires and huge struggles for political 
agerandisement. It was for the age of Buddha to see 
an all-complete economic, artistic and political life, and 
yet point to life’s goal as being purely spiritual. 

It is this all-complete life of the world, with its outlook 
on the vague unknown, that can be the ideal of modern 
India. Movements like those of the Brahmo Samaj and 
Arya Samaj have hardly approached the problems that 
confront them. The reason is obvious. Neither of 
these offers a complete programme of life and society. 
Consciously or unconsciously they must lapse into the 
full nature of Buddhism before they can command a 
position in India. 

Intellectually speaking, Buddhism has special features 
that must appeal to new India. The Buddhist method 
of reasoning is essentially positive in character. Facts 
as data, disciplined methods of treatment, are supposed 
to be the outcome of nineteenth century science alone. 
We can trace them to the Upanishads most markedly 
developed in Buddhist and post-Buddhist discourses. 

Diffusion of knowledge and world-wide philanthropy 
is the mark of the Buddhist age more than of any 
other. Asoka was not merely the ruler and gatherer of 
taxes. He was the moral, spiritual and _ intellectual 
leader of his vast empire. Not only was he the Emperor 
of the greater portion of India, but he was the ruler of 
the whole of Asia, parts of Africa and Europe, and this 
empire was an empire of knowledge, humane virtues, 
and spiritual co-ordination. 
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Keshab Chandra Sen or Kalundra nath Tagore are 
but the pigmy survivals of this giant of humanity. And 
if India looks for ideals, should it look to a Brahmo or 
an apostle of any other Samaj, or to the magnificent 
Asoka ? Buddha, Buddhism and Buddhist activity and 
spirit must come in full in India, before India realises 
herself, which she must do before she saves herself. 

If man is a rational animal, it must be recognised that 
he is an animal, but also a rational animal. Buddhism 
took consummate notice of this dual nature of man. In 
modern India we must serve our animal as much as 
rational nature of our own selves. And we shall do 
that best by guiding our activities on the experiences 
of the Buddhist bhikkhu, the Buddhist householder, the 
Buddhist politician and ruler. 

Finally, the ultimate aim of India is a Buddhist Nirvana, 
and in saying this I take for granted that everyone here 
understands the word Nirvana as Buddhists mean it, and 
not as interpreted by people in general. 

India must have her economic, political, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual organs equally developed. When 
they are so developed and the balance is kept between 
the parts, she will reach the ideal of humanity ; she will 
rise above gross activity and live in the perfect bliss 
which she first pointed out in the whole of the world’s 
history, and which, I venture to say, she will be the first 
to realise—however adverse the present may seem to 


that realisation. 
B. K. SARKAR. 
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Profession of the Faith 


It may interest the uninitiated readers of the Buddhist 
Review to learn how the religion called Buddhism may 
be professed by its prospective adherents. 

I have occasionally been asked by foreign corre- 
spondents as to what they have to do in order to become 
professed Buddhists and whether any ceremonial, such as 
‘baptism ”—used by Christians and people of religions 
allied to Christianity—is necessary. 

I may at once say that Buddhism is a religion which is 
free from all theories, philosophical dogmas, ceremonial 
performances, sacrificial observances and supernatural 
revelations. 

Buddhism discards all external shows in the profession 
of the faith as in the practice of its tenets. In the matter 
of conversion, it is the internal, mental change which is 
essential. The person desiring to become a Buddhist 
must have honesty of mind and purpose, must be free 
from pretence, must be true to himself. Putting the case 
in a nutshell, he must be sincere in his desire to become 
a Buddhist. This is the only qualification required of 
him. 

It is not necessary for him to be thoroughly versed in 
the Buddhist scriptures. It is, however, taken for granted 
that he knows its fundamental principles. In order to 
know the fundamental principles, the applicant who seeks 
admission into the Buddhist brotherhood must learn the 
doctrines from reliable and authoritative sources. The 
so-called works on Buddhism, which abound in the West 
in Occidental languages, do not in many cases represent the 
true aspect of the Teachings of Lord Buddha. It is only 
natural that such productions do not and cannot satisfy 
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the enquirer after truth, inasmuch, as they emanate from 
either Christian missionaries or authors who only imper- 
fectly grasp the subject of which they write. 

It is also assumed that the applicant is a person with a 
rational intellect who is able to understand and distinguish 
the true from the false, the right from the wrong. 

Children whose intellectual powers are not matured 
cannot profess the faith. It may be asked, “ Do, then, the 
Buddhist children who expire at an early age die the 
death of heretics ?” There is no authority in the Buddhist 
scriptures which says that the young who die before their 
intellect becomes mature will fall within the category of 
heretics or unbelievers. As they are born in a Buddhist 
atmosphere and surroundings, they may nominally be 
called Buddhists. No ceremonial performance of any 
kind will convert a child into a true follower of the Buddha 
if it is lacking in intellect. Therefore Buddhism has not 
unreasonably been branded as a religion for intellectual 
people only. 

A man or woman applicant, equipped with a sincere 
desire to become a Buddhist, with a rational intellect, with 
a knowledge of the fundamental principles of Buddhism, 
need only recite the following formula mentally or aloud, 
in privacy or in public, before the Lord Buddha or before 
a duly ordained Buddhist monk :— 

“I accept the Lord Buddha as my guide.” 

“TI accept His Dhamma as my guide.” 

“I accept His Samgha” (Brotherhood of Monks) ‘ as 
my guide.” 

No intermediary is necessary to initiate the applicant. 
He is his own initiator. By a mere recital of the above 
formule, he forthwith becomes a professed Buddhist. 

The profession of the faith in public simply notifies the 
fact to the public; it signifies nothing else. 

I have used the word “ applicant ”’ for want of a better 
word. Now he or she is no more an applicant but 
becomes, after recitation of the above formule, a true 
follower of the Buddha. He is, however, not yet deemed 
a good Buddhist in the strict sense of the word unless he 
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observes the following cardinal precepts called in Pal 
“ Garu Dhamma Sila” :— 

1. I abstain from killing all ling beings. 

2. I abstain from stealing the property of other people. 

3. I abstain from living an immoral life. 

4. I abstain from speaking falsehood. 

5. I abstain from drinking intoxicants. 

These precepts or vows are the usual corollary of the 
above formulz, which is termed the “ Tisavana” or the 
“ Triple Gem.” 

In Buddhist countries men and women, young and old, 
recite the Triple Gem and the five precepts twice a day, 
—at day-break and at bed-time—in the original Magada 
language, Pali, as follows :— 


Namo, Tassa Bhagavato, A rahato, Sammasambuddhassa. 
(Recited three times.) 


The Tisarana or the Triple Gem. 
. Buddham saranam gaccham ; 
. Dhamman saranam gacchimi ; 
. Samgham saranam gaccham ; 


. Dutiyam Buddham saranam gacchamt ; 
. Duttyam Dhammam saranam gacchamt ; 
. Dutiyam samgham saranam gacchim ; 


. Tatiyam Buddham saranam gacchamt ; 
. Tatiyam Dhammam saranam gacchami ; 
. Tatiyam samgham saranam gacchami. 


The five precepts. 
. Panatipata veramani sikkapadam samadiyamt ; 
. Adinnadana veramant sikkapadam samadiyamt ; 
. Abrahmacariyé veramani sikkapadam samadiyame ; 
. Musavada veraman sikkapadam samddtyam- ; 
. Suramerayamejapamadatthana veramans sikkapadam 
samadiyamt. 


WON ww WD 4 DW BD H 
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The translation of the above text is as follows :— 
Glory to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully 
Enlightened One. 
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1. I go for my refuge to the Buddha. 
2. I go for my refuge to the Dhamma. 
3. I go for my refuge to the Samgha. 


1. For the second time, I go for my refuge to the 
Buddha. 

2. For the second time, I go for my refuge to the 
Dhamma. 

3. For the second time, I go for my refuge to the 
Samgha. 


1. For the third time, I go for my refuge to the 
Buddha. 

2. For the third time, I go for my refuge to the 
Dhamma. 

3. For the third time, I go for my refuge to the 
Samgha. 


1. I do faithfully observe the precept of abstaining 
from depriving living creatures of life. 

2. I do faithfully observe the precept of abstaining 
from stealing the property of other people. 

3. I do faithfully observe the precept of abstaining 
from living an immoral life. 

4. I do faithfully observe the precept of abstaining 
from speaking falsehood. 

5. I do faithfully observe the precept of abstaining 
from drinking intoxicants. 


It is not absolutely necessary that the Pal: text should 
be recited. The recitation of the Pdlz text without 
understanding its full meaning is worse than useless. To 
the born Buddhist the text appears to him as his own 
mother tongue, by reason of his having to recite it twice 
a day from his infancy. The translation in his own 
language will sound strangely in his ears. As for those 
who embrace the religion in their maturer years, the 
recitation of the translation in their own language will be 
just as good, if not better. 

Buddhism dispenses with all outside agencies and inter- 
mediaries in the profession of the faith as in the develop- 
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ment of one’s own knowledge of the four Eternal Truths, 
which are :-— 

1. The existence of misery in the world. 

2. The existence of the cause of misery in the world. 

3. The existence of the Eternal Peace. 

4. The existence of the Way (called the “ Noble 
Eightfold Path ”’) leading to the Eternal Peace. 

The Eternal Peace can be attained only by the 
strenuous efforts of the aspirant after it. The Buddha 
could only preach his Dhamma, but could not actually 
‘“‘deliver us from evil.”” He earned the appellation of 
the Refuge of Gods and Men by reason of his unique 
position and unique doctrines. He laid down no hard 
and fast rules which cannot be followed by the average 
intellectual human being. As in all the Buddhist 
doctrines, the profession of faith is of a truly simple 
nature, requiring neither ceremonial nor initiator. 


Maunc Tua Kun. 


Pyapon, Burma. 


Right Endeavour 


“True worship does not consist in the offering of 
incense, flowers and other outward things, but in striving 
ever towards the same goal as Him whom we revere.” 


Fata ka mala. 
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Dotes on the Good Law’ 


WHEN one practises the ten Perfections, aspiring at 
some future age to become the Saviour of the world, 
such a one is known as a Bodhisatva, and he has to fulfil 
the laws of Anuttara Samma Sambodhi, the wisdom of 
omniscience infinite. He has to fulfil for countless births 
the laws of absolute charity, purified conduct, renuncia- 
tion of sensual desires, higher wisdom, strenuous exertion, 
forgiving patience, perfect truthfulness, undaunted will 
power, universal lovingkindness, and equanimity. 

Nirvana may be realised in three ways : 

1. By the practice of the ten Pavamitas for four 
Asankheyya and a hundred thousand Kalpas. 

2. In two Asankheyya Kalpas. 

3. In one Asankheyya Kalba. To the first category 
belong the Buddhas of infinite wisdom, to the second 
category belong the Pacceka Buddhas who get infinite 
knowledge, but are unable to lead others to Nirvana; to 
the third category belong the great Avhgis who are born 
when an infinite Buddha makes His appearance in the 
world, and become disciples of the Lord. 

A Buddha of infinite wisdom is supreme. When such 
a one appears there is none above Him in the universe. 
No two Infinite Buddhas can appear simultaneously. 

Each Samma Sam Buddha has two chief male disciples, 
and two female disciples. 

There are four stages of holiness in the path of Nzrvana. 
The first is the Sotdpatti ; second the Sakadagdmz, third 
Anagémi, fourth the Arhat. | 

The first three stages can be reached by the lay 
disciple, both men and women, following the domestic 
life. Sotdpatt: is a full householder, enjoying all the 


1 With acknowledgments to the Maha-Bodhs. 
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pleasures of the senses; but never violating the five 
precepts. The Sakaddgim: is a potential celibate 
although living in the family ; the Andgdmz lives in the 
house, but remains entirely a celibate. He is called a 
Grihastha Brahmachén. The Arhat can never live ina 
family. He is obliged to make the renunciation. He 
has destroyed the ten fetters. He must either put on 
the yellow robe or cease to exist as a human being. He 
has realised the Nirvana without the Upddanas. The 
Anagdadmi has destroyed the first five fetters of egoism, 
scepticism, abnormal asceticism, desire for sense enjoy- 
ment and ill-will. If he fails before his death to realise 
the fruits of Nirvdna, after death he is reborn in a 
Suddha Vasa Brahma Loka. When he realises Nirvana, 
there is no return to Earth life. Only Andgamis are 
reborn in the Suddhavdsa, and they are called Avahanta 
Brahmardjas. They realise Nirvana in that state. 

The Sakadaégdmi is making the effort to practise the 
Brahmacartya precepts, and to destroy the five fetters of 
egoism, scepticism, fanatical asceticism, desire for sense 
enjoyment and ill-will, The Sakaddgdm: returns only 
once to Earth life. 

The Sotapatt: observes the five rules of conduct very 
strictly, and has four qualifications. He associates only 
with the virtuous, never listens to heresies and false 
doctrines, never does anything in violation of the law of 
Cause and Effect, and strictly follows the precepts of the 
Dhamma. He may appear on Earth once, three times 
or even seven times. 

The fundamental doctrines promulgated by the Most 
Exalted Buddha are called the Bodhi Pakkhiya Dhamma. 
They are thirty-seven in number, viz. : 

Four Satipatthana. 

Four Sammappadhana. 

Four Iddhipada. 

Five Indriya. 

Five Bala. 

Seven Boyhanga. 

Eight Aria Magga. 
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The development of consciousness plays an important 
part in the psychology of Buddha’s Doctrine. The four 
foundations of consciousness are analysis of the thirty- 
two portions of the physical body ; analysis of the three- 
fold sensation of (Sukha, Dukkha, Adukkhama Sukha) 
pleasant, unpleasant, indifferent ; analysis of the gener- 
ating process of each thought ; analysis of the variations 
of the principles of psychology as taught in the Dhamma. 

The four-fold strenuous exertions are: To cast away, 
to abandon, to destroy evil thought, word, or deed already 
born; not to generate an evil thought, word, or deed yet 
unborn ; to generate good thoughts, words or deeds, not 
yet born ; to increase, develop, reproduce good thoughts 
words or deeds already born. 

The foundations of the four-fold Transcendental De- 
velopments are: 


Earnest desire: Chanda. 
Earnest endeavour: Vzrzya. 
Conscious progress: Chitta, 
Logical investigation: Vimamsa. 


The five organs of power for psychic development are :. 


Faith: Saddha. 

Memory: Saiz. 

Exertion: Virzya. 

Unity of good thoughts: Samédhz. 
Wisdom: Pafind. 


The five psychic powers are founded on Faith, 
Memory, Exertion, Psychic Illumination, and Infinite 
Wisdom. 

The seven Bojjhangas are: 


Memory: Sait. 

Analysis of the Doctrine: Dahmma Vicaya. 
Virile Activity: Vurzya, 

Joyfulness: Prti. 

Serenity: Passadh. 

Psychic Illumination: Samadhz. 
Equanimity: Upekkha. 
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The eight-stages of the Noble Path are : 

1. Scientific acceptance of the four Truths. 

2. Cherishing Right Desires. 

3. Speaking words that are true, sweet and gentle. 

4. Refraining from destruction of life, stealing and 
sensual pleasures. 

5. Following a righteous livelihood by refraining from 
trading in poison, murderous weapons, liquor, flesh and 
slaves. 

6. Strenuous exertion to avoid evil and generate 
good. 

7. Analysis of body, sensations, volitions and the 
essentials of the Doctrine. 

8. Realisation of Nzrvadna by means of psychic illumi- 
nation. | 

The disciple of Buddha refrains from indulging in 
speculations as to the Whence, Whither and What am I. 
He discards heresies about the soul and refrains from 
identifying it with either the body, sensations, per- 
ceptions, volitions and consciousness. He discards all 
Nihilistic views which are promulgated by certain 
religious teachers. He contemns such views as are held 
by heretics. He discards the theory that the cosmic 
progress had a known beginning. He repudiates the 
theory that a God created man or that he came out of the 
body of some Brahma. He considers that such Gods are 
as ignorant as their followers, priests or prophets. He 
accepts the great grand law of Cause and Effect with 
its corollaries, ramifying in manifold directions. He 
repudiates the fatalistic view of life and the other equally 
foolish view that a God predestined as to what should 
happen for man and the world. He discards the theory 
that all deeds committed in some former birth have the 
potency to produce suffering, making present activity 
impotent. The existence of gods of very great power 
the Buddhist admits. He is taught by the Lord that 
there are numberless solar systems, and that there are 
great Brahmas who are chiefs of ten thousand world 


systems. Nevertheless they are still under the great 
r0—2 
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law of Change and Suffering. After many millions of 
years they have to die and be reborn. 

Once the Lord was going the round in the streets of 
Rajagriha, and seeing a young pig He smiled. Ananda 
seeing Him smile, asked Him to say why He had smiled. 
The Lord answered : 

“ Ananda, strange are the vicissitudes of Sansaric life. 
The young pig that you see yonder, before he was born 
here was a Brahma god enjoying the bliss of happiness 
in a Brahmaloka. His good Karma having exhausted he 
can no more stay there, and he is now born a pig!” 
Such is Sansara. 

The past is infinite. It has no known beginning. 
With an infinite past, with the future before you, which 
you make for good or for evil, with the present under 
your control your destiny in your hands. Activity in 
doing such deeds as will generate good results, as will 
produce no pain on any living being, is called good 
Karma. When good Karma produces results it becomes 
cosmic ; when no results are expected the Karma becomes 
super cosmic, and is synonymous with Nirvana. 

The true Bhikkhu who follows faithfully the exalted 
life of a perfect Brahmacariya looks with disgust at the 
pleasures which the gods enjoy in the {celestial realms. 
They are eating the Karma fruit; they can make no 
fresh good Karma. After the cessation of their good 
Karma, down they come, unless a Buddha should appear 
and preach to them. The heavens that other religious 
teachers have painted with such fervour, demanding 
absolute faith in them, to the Buddhist is easy of 
attainment. | 

ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA. 


Right Livelihood 


WHATSOEVER causes yourself pain, therewith wound 
not another. 


Udanavarga. 
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Obituary 


PROFESSOR T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 


By the lamented death, in February, at the age of 74, of 
Dr. T. K. Cheyne, the editor of the world-famous “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica,” the foremost figure of our time in the domain of Biblical 
research has passed away. Born in 1841, Cheyne took his degree 
at Oxford in 1863, and then proceeded to Géttingen, where he 
studied under Ewald. Germany was at that time the great home of 
the pioneers in Biblical research, and in that atmosphere he received 
the first impulses to what became the work of his life. He was 
elected to a fellowship at Balliol in 1868, and from 1880 to 1885 held 
a college living at Tendring, in Essex, but returned to Oxford in the 
latter year as Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Scripture, 
becoming also a Canon of Rochester, which canonry he resigned 
some years before his death. 

The restrictions upon Biblical research which had hampered 
investigation had been removed by the Privy Council judgment of 
1863, and Cheyne moved with ardour into the great field thus laid 
open, combining in a rare way spiritual insight into the best elements 
in the documents examined with the daring of a pioneer and an 
unwavering devotion to truth. Beginning with studies in the 
prophecies of Isatah, he followed these by a remarkable series of 
investigations into the Psalms, endeavouring to fix the date of each 
Psalm, and going so far, ever some thirty years ago, as to affirm 
that none of them, with the possible exception of the 18th, could be 
placed before the period of the Exile. A foretaste of wonderful 
sympathy with other religions which he came to develop was his 
attempt at this time to trace the influence of Zoroastrian thought 
on the religion of Israel. 

But he is best known, and will probably be longest remembered, by 
his editorship of the “ Encyclopedsa Bsblsca,” a work that gathered up 
- together, and made available to all, the scattered results of the best 
Biblical scholarship of a century of research, and which no student 
of religion can afford to be without. A series of efforts had been 
made, more or less futile, to launch this great work, and after the 
death of Robertson Smith, Cheyne was appointed editor, and 
carried the project through with complete success. Not only did he 
himself contribute a large number of articles, embodying the results 
of his own vast critical knowledge of the Bible, but he gathered 
round him all the foremost scholars of the day, and with character- 
istic daring, admitted many articles containing the views of pioneers 
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at that time (some of them even yet) striving for acceptance. 
A notable example of this was the work of the Dutch scholar Van 
Manen on the dates and authorship of the Pauline Epistles. The 
world has gratefully acknowledged Cheyne’s work; but somewhat 
pathetically he said to me a year or two ago, “ The ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
was in advance of its time, and it is so even now.” 

And all this was accomplished under conditions of delicate health 
and defective sight (one eye was lost quite early), and his last book 
was dictated from a paralytic’s chair. 

It will probably come as a surprise to most of the readers of this 
ReEvigw that Cheyne had been, for something like a year before his 
death, a member of, and subscriber to, the Liverpool Branch of the 
Buddhist Society of this country. 

Never ceasing to call himself a Christian, he nevertheless 
underwent a religious evolution of the broadest kind, and came 
to hold out the right hand of a most truehearted fellowship to the 
Bahat movement in this country, to Hinduism, and to our own 
British Buddhist movement. His last book, “The Reconciliation of 
Races and Religions,” is largely a study of the Bahat system. Yet 
in it he wrote: “ As at once an Anglican Christian and an adopted 
Brahmaist, I make the attempt to bring East and West religiously 
together.” His preference, as is natural for a broadening mystical 
Christian, was for the Mahayana Buddhism, and he corresponded with 
Dr. Suzuki on the subject. Yet of the old Pals Buddhism he wrote 
(“The Reconciliation of Races and Religions,” p. 192): “I would not 
belittle the tranquil and serene joy of the Christian saint, but I 
cannot see that this is superior to the same joy as it is exhibited in 
the Psalms of the Brethren or the Sisters in the Buddhist Order. 
Nothing is more remarkable in these songs than the way in which 
joy and tranquility are interfused.” 

If sometimes we feel inclined to despair at the expressions of the 
spirit of exclusiveness that recur from time to time, let us think on 
T. K. Cheyne, the noble-minded friend of our movement, member of 
our own society; let us remember that it is the greater minds that 
mould the temper of the ages,— 


‘* And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


The life-work of our lamented colleague brings to us, too, a fore- 
cast of the future. The interest of the West in Buddhism is both 
deepening and widening. Fortunately, the movement has from the 
first been on lines at once of devotion and of sound scholarship. As 
surely, therefore, as it widens, there will come a time when the 
“ Encyclopedia Buiblica’’ will be followed by the “ Encyclopedta 
Pitakaica.” But that work, when it arrives, will stir no tremor of 
apprehension in any Buddhist heart, whether in the West or in the 
ancient East. Evenas it is, our brothers of the East have welcomed 
with true Buddhist spirit the critical study of the Pstakas that has 
been accomplished so far. For Buddhism is an affair, not of persons 
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or of the dates or authorship of documents, but of eternal principles. 
‘‘ Whether Buddhas arise, or whether Buddhas do not arise, it 
remains true, etc., etc.’”” We all know the great passage from the 
Angutiara. 

Finally, all that our colleague did he did in the spirit of deep 
religious Devotion: sweet and lovely was his life. Surely, we are 
tempted to think, insight such as that of the Master would have 
discerned ‘the conditions of Arahatship shining within him, as a 
lamp within a jar.”’ 

EDWARD GREENLY. 


My Dead Child 


Nort with these mortal eyes, 
Fain would I see her more, 
Not very worldly-wise 
Fare to the farther shore ; 
No, nor with yearning breast 
Steer by the star of morn, 
Whither she went to rest, 
Where the bright gods are born. 


Through the low boundary wall, 
Where she at last hath strayed, 
Shall I not hear her call, 
Know my own little maid ? 
So to some nobler fold 
We shall be drawn in one, 
Till the last love be told, 
Till the last death be done. 


Then, as in sunset air 

Melts some dissolved perfame, 
We, where is never where, 

We shall find peace and room. 
Or, as one drop of rain, 

Losing all separate sense, 
Homes in the silent main, 

Simple—serene—immense—— 
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Reviews and Dotices 


Buppuist PsycHoLtocy: AN INQUIRY INTO THE ANALYSIS AND 
THEORY OF MIND IN PALr LITERATURE. By Mrs. C. A. F. 
Ruys Davips, M.A. pp. x and 212. 7% X 4%. London: 
Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. 


NorHING is more striking in modern literature than the appear- 
ance in gradually increasing number of works on Buddhism, and 
among them one notices immediately how varied their character is. 
There are detailed translations from the Sacred Lore, there are 
profound philosophical treatises, there are numerous popular 
manuals, and a very small number of handbooks midway between 
the two latter classes. It is to this group that the learned work 
before us belongs. 

The general intellectual movement of modern times has pene- 
trated very deeply into religion, philosophy, and physical 
science. One is met on every hand with the truly ‘“ Buddhist” 
spirit—morning has dawned from the East, and we are “‘ waking,” 
inquiring, sifting, analysing. No longer are our sources of 
enlightenment home-made in the precincts of Europe. What 
have the ancient Aryans and their successors to say to the deep 
problems of mind and nature? For the teaching of the Great 
Wanderer of the Ganges fell on a critical and admirably informed 
age; an age of perfect religious freedom; an age of constructive, 
meditative, and unreserved analysis. 

‘‘ Theories,” says the author, “are sometimes put forward as new 
that have been anticipated in both Europe and Asia.” ‘ My book’s 
quest is to present summarily some of the thought contained in the 
mother-doctrine and her first-born child, much of which is still 
inaccessible. . . .” 

It is narrated of the Buddha that he was one day walking with 
one of his disciples, whom he informed in the course of conversation 
that his teaching of ‘Sorrow and the Cure of Sorrow” must not be 
taken as the measure of his knowledge. Vast and far-reaching as 
nature herself was the sum of the Teacher’s stupendous acquire- 
ments. But those he held in abeyance. The salvation of his age 
was a primary requirement; all else must stand over. Yet, from 
little hints here and there we can see, if only dimly, certain of 
these. He who reshaped the great doctrine of Nsbbana@ must have 
known something, to say the least, of the great physical law of the 
Dissipation of Energy; he who had in perfection the Iddhs powers 
must have known more of the true nature of mind than he ever 
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had time to tell; he who had seen no ultimate difference between 
matter and mind, who ‘saw the universe face to face,’’ must have 
been a profounder physicist than was even suspected by his age, 
and it seems clear that he must have contemplated, after the 
primary mission had taken firm hold, mental developments of a 
very high order indeed. 

To those, then, to whom such reflections as these are not strange 
this book will be very welcome reading. Written by one who is 
well known as a philosophical writer—a Pali scholar of eminence 
and ample opportunity— it places before us a suggestive summary of 
Buddhist thought as bearing on mind in general. The great Eastern 
commentators, from Buddhagosa to Lediand Aung, are placed before 
us in copious reference and minute detail, to say nothing of the 
innumerable citations of ancient, medieval, and recent philosophy. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids’s programme is as follows :— 

I. Habits of Thought. 

II.—VI. The Psychology of the Nikayas. 

VII. Psychological Developments in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

VIII. Psychology in the Milinda. 

IX. Some Medieval Developments. 

Bibliography. Index. 

II.—VI. are concerned with “Mind in Term and Concept”; 
Consciousness and the External World; Feeling—Ideation. 

The book requires an earnest reader, and what Socrates termed 
a “strong swimmer,” for it is a store of deep thought and con- 
summate industry. 

We have only space to touch upon one point—a question that 
naturally arises when the reading is complete. What is the trend 
of Buddhist psychology? In what directions may we expect it to 
guide us for our enlightenment in self-education and a world’s 
progress? For there is a general sense that our educational methods 
—bhowever admirable they may be in some ways—are getting stale, 
as they are undoubtedly slow. Did the Buddha teach, or does his 
‘“< dhamma”’ lead to, anything of a higher and keener method? The 
answer isin the affirmative. He who“ saw the universe face to face,” 
who held neither ‘‘ views ” nor “ theories,”’ left us a method inevitably 
certain to develop later on into the acquirement of Intustion. This is 
the great Buddhist heritage, which none of the so-called “ religions” 
could ever have left. It is amply referred to in this work. 

We may venture to congratulate the author of this admirable 
handbook. It will assuredly be welcomed by every genuine student 
of mental development. 
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Magazines and Reviews 


In the Vedic Magazine (Kartik 1971) the Anagarika Dharmapala 
gives an account of his visit to the Gurukula in August last. 

‘‘] shall never forget,” he writes, “ the thrilling experience I had 
when going down the Ganges in a raft on my way to the Gurukula. 
It was on August 16th that I left Benares for Hardwar. From 
Benares I travelled to Lakshar and thence by the loop line to 
Hardwar, where I lay down to rest and heard a voice in a vision 
telling me: ‘ Be strong like the Buddha and disseminate the Gurukula 
idea.” 

The Anagarika Dharmapala spent six happy days at the 
Gurukula Ashram, where he received every kindness at the hands 
of Mahashae Nanda Lal, Assistant Governor, and found the locality 
of the Gurukula—whose associations take the mind back to the 
spiritual period when India was supreme in arts of peace and 
enlightenment—charming. A special attraction to the Anagarika 
was the active, healthy, cheerful body of young Vsdyarthts. In 
concluding his article the Anagarika Dharmapala states that to 
make the Gurukula an ideal centre of education, technological 
instruction is needed. The Brahmachars should be an all-round man, 
he maintains, having a knowledge of carpentry, weaving, painting, 
housebuilding, sanitation, agriculture, and arboriculture, so that 
when he goes as a missionary he should not only preach the Truth, 
but also show his people how to gain an independent livelihood, as 
did the early Buddhist missionaries who went forth to distant lands, 
and who were themselves secular as well as spiritual teachers, 
carrying with them wherever they went the civilization of the 
Aryan Indies. 

Among articles in the several copies of the Hindustan Review 
which have reached us since the publication of our January number, 
one entitled: ‘The War and the Collapse of Chnstsansty,” by “A 
Heathen,” deserves special notice. The writer points to the irony 
of the fact that eight avowedly Christian nations are now plunged 
into a war which is devastating Europe. He describes the conflict 
as the “collapse of Christian civilization.” Christianity, as “A 
Heathen”’ sees it, has been thrown to the dogs, as an immediate 
result of which we have the sight of eight Christian nations doing 
their best to annihilate one another. Says “A Heathen”’: ‘ Poverty 
stares millions in the face—poverty for long years to come. Thou- 
sands of women are widowed, millions of little children rendered 
fatherless. Natural affections are already blotted out, their place 
being taken by strange, cruel lusts and passions. The virtue of 
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women is a free commodity for all soldiers. Drunkenness has 
already spread throughout these lands in a mad orgy.” 

Alas! to those familiar with the history of European nations all 
this is an old, old story. No impartial student of history can deny 
that the so-called Christian nations flout their professions with their 
deeds. Was not the present war ushered in with blasphemous 
declarations by all the European monarchs—except our own King- 
Emperor, George, all credit to him? Has this same war not been 
marked by hypocrisies, lies, murders of innocent women and 
children, loot, plunder, destruction of works of art and noble monu- | 
ments by the European nation, Germany, which boasts loudest of 
its culture? Has it not revealed the utter hollowness of Christian 
professions and practices and sounded Christianity’s death knell as a 
religion for civilized humanity? Is there anyone who can honestly 
answer these three questions except in the affirmative ? 

The Open Court, described as a ‘‘monthly magazine devoted to 
the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and the Extension 
of the Religious Parliament Idea,’’ has, since the commencement of 
the war, we regret to notice, apparently forgotten its rasson d’étre 
and is now much concerned in giving its readers German explana- 
tions with regard to the present unfortunate European War. 
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Rotes and Rews 


AT the head of the “‘ Personal’? column of The Times, on the first 
day of this year, appeared the very striking announcement: “ PURE 
BUDDHISM IS PURE PEACE.” Short, certainly; but oh, 
how apt ! 

The Library.—A library is in course of formation at Head- 
quarters, and is intended to contain such books as Buddhists may 
be desirous of reading. Conditions of loan and consultation 
are in course of arrangement. The Council of the Buddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland has appointed Mr. James Gregson, its 
General Secretary, as Librarian, and all applications respecting 
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books should be addressed to him. Donations—especially of works 
of reference—will be gratefully acknowledged. 

The Annual Report of the Bengal Buddhist Assoctation.—Since the 
publication of our last number we have received the Annual Report 
of the above Association, 1913-14. Buddhists in Bengal appear to 
be as active as ever. During the past year they have celebrated 
their twenty-second anniversary at a meeting held under the presi- 
dency of Rai Shahib Tarak Nath Sadhu, B.A. A separate meeting 
was also convened by the Buddhist women of Bengal, at which their 
spiritual needs and duties were discussed. 

The most important practical work undertaken by the Bengal 
Buddhist Association during the year under review is the establish- 
ment of a boys’ and girls’ school known as the Kripaslaran. In 
this school, education is imparted to children of all creeds and castes 
without distinction. Pdls is included in the curriculum. As a 
result of the application made to the Government by the Rev. 
Kripasharan Mahashavir, founder and president of the Dharmakur 
Monastery, on behalf of the Bengal Buddhist Association, a State 
scholarship for the scientific study of the Pali language in Europe 
has been instituted and awarded for the year 1914 to Babu Beni 
Madhab Barua, M.A. The Bengal Buddhist Association has 
also undertaken the erection of a second story to the Kapatitola 
Monastery, Calcutta, for the better accommodation of Bhikkus. 
Part of the new building will be used as a reading room and 
library. 

The Buddhist—_We welcome the appearance of a new paper 
entitled The Buddhist, published in Colombo. The first number, 
issued on January 9th, promises that the publication will be a great 
addition to Buddhist literature. The Buddhist’s aims and objects 
are sufficiently indicated by its title. There is little doubt that 
it enters on its new career under circumstances which afford a 
guarantee for its permanency. Buddhists form the bulk of the 
population of Ceylon. Their interests are large and varied, second 
to no other section of the people, and they occupy a position which 
was not theirs twenty-five years ago. They have made such 
noteworthy progress within the last quarter of a century that the 
absence of an English organ to represent their interests has been 
acutely felt. There have been times in Ceylon when, in regard to 
matters of grave public importance, the Buddhist view was ignored 
or feebly represented. The Buddhtst evidently seeks to supply a 
long-felt want. Though the paper is primarily intended to meet 
the requirements of the Buddhist community, its sponsors wish it 
to be understood that it will not be conducted on narrow, sectarian 
lines. On the contrary, it will be constantly alive to the welfare of 
the people as a whole, and will endeavour to promote that harmony 
and good understanding between the different communities which is 
essential to the true progress of all. 
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German Bhikshus at Diyatalawa.—A number of Bhikshus—German 
monks of the Island Hermitage at Dodanduwa—have been removed 
to the Diyatalawa camp as prisoners of war with other German and 
Austrian subjects. Through no fault of their own these Bhikshus 
find themselves in an unfortunate predicament. While we 
sympathise with them most sincerely we must at the same time try 
to understand the position of the Government and remember that it 
is not Buddhist Bhtkshus of German birth alone who are detained at 
Diyatalawa. A number of Catholic priests are in the same position. 
In these circumstances it is perhaps impossible for the Government 
to discriminate in favour of one religious denomination. Un- 
doubtedly hard as it is that the Bhskshus should be confined in a 
prison camp, it is but one of the many hundred instances in which 
this cruel war has inflicted undeserved suffering upon harmless and 
innocent people. 

The Truth Spreader.—The Dasly Mirror has published a picture of 
the Buddhist preacher Ledi Sayadaw, who is now touring Indian 
villages explaining, as far as possible, the causes of the dreadful 
conflict into which the demon of German militarism plunged 
Europe seven months ago. He counteracts the German lies and 
tells his listeners how the fair land of Belgium has been rendered a 
desolate waste, while her people, including thousands of helpless 
women and children, have fallen, become beggars, or have fled to 
other lands, where they are living upon the charity of their kindly 
hosts. 

Christian and Buddhist Ideals—In an article in the January 
number of The East and the West Miss McNeile speaks of the 
‘* violent antagonism” to Christian missions in Buddhist countries, 
and quotes the case of a retired army officer, a nominal Christian, 
who is said to have asserted with much vehemence that ‘“ Buddhist 
ideals are so lofty that they are just as good as those of the Christian 
Church,” and to have given it as his opinion that missions to 
Buddhist countries are useless. It appears from the article that 
Miss McNeile has never lived in ‘“ Buddhist countries” or she 
would be aware that ‘violent antagonism” can scarcely be used 
in speaking of the inhabitants of Burma and Buddhist Ceylon, who 
are the gentlest, most peace-loving people in the world. The 
retired army officer had, it was acknowledged, lived in Buddhist 
lands and was quite sure of his facts in stating that missions to 
Buddhist countries are a foolish waste of time. Throughout the 
article there is a strange confusion in dealing with the terms 
‘‘ Theosophists, Buddhists and Hindoos,” who are all more or less 
classed as one. 

Ceylon Social Service League.—A private meeting of a considerable 
number of prominent gentlemen was held recently at the residence 
of Sir Ponnambalam Arunachlam in Ceylon to organise a new Social 
League. A committee was formed to draw up the constitution of a 
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society which it is hoped will be a point of contact between the 
peoples of various creeds and communities and the rich and poor of 
the island. The field of Social Service in Ceylon is a very wide one, 
and everybody who enters the same with a determination to serve 
the helpless will be able to gather a harvest of public welfare. The 
Buddhist temperance advocates have already been doing considerable 
work in this connection by delivering lectures in various parts of the 
island and working for the good of others. The usefulness of their 
successful campaign has been realised, and the general outlook of the 
masses greatly improved. Social Service in Ceylon, begun by the 
present generation of temperance workers, is bound to produce far- 
reaching results in the near future. 

The Miscellany of a Japanese Priest—being a translation of Tsure- 
Zuve Gusa, by William N. Porter—is reviewed in the January number 
of the Atheneum. ‘The reviewer maintains that Mr. Porter’s transla- 
tion of the ancient Japanese classic is not altogether satisfactory. 
These old classics are so difficult that it is an immense advantage to 
have the use of the work of an earlier translator. It appears that 
Mr. Porter did not know of the existence of Mr. Sansom’s version 
until his own was more than half completed. The Atheneum finds 
fault, and no doubt deservedly, with Mr. Porter’s practice of inserting 
titles of his own to each section of the book without stating that these 
are not found in the original. Such titles as “ Botled Beans” and 
‘‘ Toasted Radtshes” are somewhat unsympathetic in the pages of 
such a book, to put the matter mildly. 

An Error —Our colleague, the Very Rev. Nyanatilska is, as 
we have before stated, now a civil prisoner of war at Diyatalawa, 
Ceylon. We feel sure that our good Singhalese friends are miti- 
gating as far as possible the unavoidable hardships of his internment. 
Nyanatilska asks us to state that the paragraph on p. 317 of our 
issue for October last is without foundation. The information 
reached us in a cutting from the Ceylon Morning Leader of July rst, 1914. 

A Wonderful Temple-—In “A Journey to Java” (Holden and 
Hardyham) Mrs. McMillan gives a graphic description of her visit 
to the Buddhist Temple of Boro Boedor. Twenty-five miles from 
Djokjakarta, this shrine of some of the Buddha’s ashes—a temple 
without interior, pillar or roof, without writing or inscription, made 
from the stones cast out from some fiery volcano, put together 
without cement or mortar—appears to have been carefully covered 
with jungle so that it should avoid the iconoclasm of the warrior 
hordes of the Mohammedans. For six centuries it lay concealed ; 
indeed, it was only an accident which in 1814 revealed the relic to 
British engineers while Java was temporarily part of our Empire. 
The ruins were unearthed, and no less an authority than Dr. Russell 
Wallace has declared that the labours expended on the Pyramids of 
Egypt seem insignificant when compared with those required to 
complete this sculptured hill temple in the heart of Java. 
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In Siam.—In connection with the ceremonies appointed to mark 
the anniversary of the demise of the late King Chulalongkorn of 
Siam,—one time patron of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland,—His Majesty Maha Vajiravudh, the present King of Siam, 
‘was pleased to command that the Great White Umbrella used in 
His late Majesty’s obsequies should be conveyed and raised over the 
central seat of the Buddha Angirassakaya Muni, at the Raja Babidh 
Monastery. 

A New Emerald Statue of the Buddha.—Last month, by the com- 
mand of His Majesty King Maha Vajiravudh of Siam, the new 
Emerald Statue of the Buddha was conveyed to the Royal Wait, 
Grand Palace, Bangkok. His Majesty, after the ceremony of con- 
secration, presented robes and satchels to thirty members of the 
Order of the Yellow Robe. The statue was set in the Wat on a 
dais specially prepared for the purpose and was decorated by His 
Majesty with a chain of the Ancient and Sacred Order of the Nine 
Gems. 

Pictures of Buddhist Ceylon.—Notice has just reached us of the 
publication (by Adyar & Co., Madras) of a booklet, dedicated to 
‘« Sirius, a lover of Ceylon,” entitled ‘ Pictures of Buddhist Ceylon and 
othey Papers,” which contains six short sketches of Buddhist ideals. 


While going to press we have learned with deep regret of the 
death of H.H. the Maharajah of Sikkim, a Vice-President of the 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Riabt Livelihood 


To the vast majority of householders the world over, 
of any religion or of none, the prosaic business of earning 
a livelihood is perforce the most prominent business of 
their lives. Other pursuits they may have, but these 
take only second place ; they are to be attended to only 
_ in what time there may be to spare from this the main 

’ pursuit. It might indeed quite plausibly be maintained 
that men’s material achievements are all due to nothing | 
else but the pressure put upon them by this all-important 
task in a world where food, clothing, and shelter do not 
fall ready made into the hands from the skies. Day by 
day man has to go forth to field and forest and mine ; to 
workshop and office; or out upon river and sea for the 
one purpose of finding there, directly or indirectly, what 
will meet the material necessities of self and wife and 
children, and in this search has made nearly all the 
progress he has in the conquest of the world of matter 
and force about him. 

In the legitimate occupation of earning a livelihood 
thus thrust upon him by the mere fact of his existence in 
the world, how shall the householder know in what way 
to direct this activity of his aright? Asa man living the 
ordinary life of the world, he cannot but hold himself to 
the “ shalt and shalt not of the lower morality,” as a certain 
Sutta calls it. He still is subject to the prescriptions of 

It 
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that morality; must still conform his conduct to its 
requirements. What then are the requirements of that 
morality in this domain? What are the injunctions of 
the Buddha as to the ways in which a follower of His 
may rightly earn his livelihood ? 

As we might expect, the Buddha’s injunctions to His 
followers as to what are right ways of earning a liveli- 
hood can be summed up in this one prescription, that 
they should earn their living only in such ways as do not 
involve the hurt or death of any living being, without 
distinction made between human and non-human beings. 

This prescription contains the entire essence and spirit 
of Buddhist Right Livelihood. But going more into 
detail, it is forbidden the follower of the Buddha to earn — 
his living by the trade of putting an end to his fellow- 
man in the systematic killing that is called war: he is 
forbidden to follow the profession of soldier. Such 
prohibition naturally follows from the first Precept of 
Right Action, which is an injunction against every form 
of taking life, without exception. With regard to this 
First Precept of Right Conduct there is no possibilityzof 
shuffling or evasion,—at least as it is set forth by the 
Buddha. By no art or subterfuge is it possible to get 
the countenance of the Buddha’s word for the act of 
maiming and slaughtering human beings. The fact that 
in war a man kills at other men’s orders and not for 
the gratification of any personal grudge or hate does not 
affect the Buddha’s prohibition in the least. Killing in 
His eyes remains killing and nothing else, no matter how 
or under what circumstances it is done. The soldier’s 
profession, stripped of all the dazzling trappings where- 
with men are wont to drape it, is one of hurting and of 
killing, and so, utterly and entirely condemnable beyond 
appeal in the Teaching of the Enlightened One. And 
though Buddhists may be—and at times, indeed, have 
been—so far forgetful of their Teacher’s injunctions in 
this regard as to take up arms for the slaughter of fellow- 
men, they could not be and they never have been so 
deficient in all sense of fitness and decency as to seek to 
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invoke the approval of that Teacher for their wrongful 
deed. . 

By the rule of Right Livelihood it is also forbidden 
the follower of the Buddha to earn his living by the 
manufacture and sale of lethal weapons, or by anything 
that has to do with their manufacture and sale. By 
dealing in implements of hurt and death, even though he 
himself may not use them, a man becomes an accessory 
in the deeds of those who do, and incurs a due share of 
responsibility for the evil consequences that follow upon 
such deeds. To be sure, such responsibility is not so 
great as in the case of the man who actually does the 
deed of killing ; but the maker of implements expressly 
designed for the taking of life, the dealer in swords and 
bayonets, bombshells and cannon and rifles, cannot be 
absolved of his share in the evil results that follow upon 
the uses to which such things are put. The same holds 
good of the maker and dealer in poisons. These— 
especially in the East—are an oft-used means of com- 
passing the death of living beings where the intending 
murderer, for whatever reason, shuns the open method 
of bullet or dagger. Whoever, by providing such means 
of procuring the death of living beings, makes possible 
their death by these means, to that extent is participator 
in the death-bringing deed. Hence, under the injunction 
to follow only right means of earning a living, the making 
of, or dealing in poisons is forbidden the follower of the 
Buddha. 

The rule of Right Livelihood also forbids the Buddhist 
to take any part in trafficking in the flesh of slaughtered 
animals. No Buddhist can be a slaughterer in a slaughter- 
house or keep any kind of establishment for the sale of 
portions of the carcases of slaughtered animals. Neither 
may he be a hunter, with death-dealing weapon, or snare 
or gin or pit, compassing the death of the creatures of 
the wild. Here, again, killing remains precisely killing, 
the nature of the creature killed making no difference 
whatever to the force of the injunction against it. Such 


a manner of making a living is only for those who have 
II—2 
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never heard, or, hearing give no heed, to the Buddha's 
teaching of mercy and loving kindness towards all that 
lives ; it is not for those who have heard and fain would 
heed that Teaching. And those who supply the various 
means by which living creatures of the brute creation 
are brought to their death are sharers in the guilt of that 
death. The making of springes, snares, sporting guns, 
designed for the capture or death of wild things, is classed 
as a wrong way of earning a livelihood, and so forbidden 
the man who would wish to follow the Way of the Lord 
of Compassion. | 

Equally the true Buddhist may not make his living 
by the capture or sale of the denizens of the watery 
element. These creatures have the same right to live 
as the creatures of forest and field; and the craft of 
the fisherman is, therefore, equally prohibited with the 
hunter’s, as a wrong and not a right way of earning a 
livelihood. It follows that it is also a wrong way of 
making a living to do so by supplying or having any- 
thing to do with supplying the fisherman with the nets or 
hooks or traps he requires in the pursuit of his death- 
dealing operations. To provide or help to provide him 
with these is to be by so much a partaker in the forbidden 
work in which they are employed, and by the rule of 
Right Livelihood is condemned along with that work. 

By the rule of Right Livelihood it is also forbidden to 
earn one’s living by the capture or imprisonment of bird 
or beast or any living thing at all. To the wild, free 
creatures of air and earth, liberty is well-nigh the same 
thing as life. To deprive them of their precious freedom 
is to subject them toa pain and suffering which ts not the 
less but rather the more for the fact that it is spun out 
through many long and weary years. The cage lark 
vainly beating its little brown breast against the wires 
of its narrow prison; the restless lion wretchedly pacing 
back and forth behind the iron bars that stand between 
him and sweet liberty ; these and many another doleful 
prisoner like them are a perpetual, clamant accusation 
against those who have brought them to, and keep them 
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in, their cruel, living tomb. These creatures, too, as well 
as man, have the right to a happy and unfettered exist- 
ence. No true follower of the Teacher of Compassion 
can support his own life at the cost of the misery in- 
volved in depriving wild things, even the least of them, 
of the thing in life that is sweetest to them; he can 
have nothing to do with traffic in imprisoned bird or 
beast. 

Still less may the follower of the Buddha earn his 
living by any form of trading or trafficking in human 
beings, whether male or female. He may not deal in 
male slaves, depriving human beings of the free control 
of their own persons, or disposing of their labour for his 
own private profit and advantage without regard to their 
will or desire. Such a wrong against human beings is 
only second to that of taking their life. Neither may a 
Buddhist be a dealer in female slaves or engage in 
any of the kinds of traffic that usually accompany such 
dealing or follow in its train. He may not be a 
procurer or brothel-keeper, or assist in any degree such 
pursuits. 

The rule of Right Livelihood which requires the 
householder to earn his living only in ways that involve 
no hurt to other dwellers in the house of life also forbids 
him to engage in the manufacture or sale, or in any busi- 
ness even remotely connected with the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 

The one most characteristic thing about man is his 
mind. It is the possession of this power, this faculty, 
that makes man to be man and gives him his pre- 
eminence over other beings which do not possess it in 
such superlative degree. Whatever hurts man in his 
mind, hurts him in that which is most intimately himself. 
But this is precisely what intoxicating liquor does, and 
does so effectively that while under its influence a man 
for the time being is a man no longer, but something 
from which the manly quality of right reason has been 
expelled and only a very inferior kind of brute left in its 
place. Toearn one’s living as an agent, however remote 
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and indirect, in providing men with the means whereby 
they can work themselves such woeful harm as this is to 
earn one’s living in a way that is indisputably wrong. 

What has been said about intoxicating liquors applies 
with equal force to narcotic and stimulating drugs—to 
any and every drug that interferes with or falsifies the 
normal action of the brain or nervous system. Under 
this heading come opium, hashish, cocaine, and all drugs 
of like or allied nature. These ultimately are no less 
harmful in their action on the machinery of the mind 
than are intoxicating liquors. Hence every kind of 
trafficking in them also is strictly forbidden the man 
who would wish to earn his living only in ways that 
are right. 

To sum up all in one phrase: it is required of the 
Buddhist householder that he shall earn his living only 
in such ways as will entail no evil—that is to say, no 
pain-producing consequences either in the immediate or 
the remote future—to any one, to himself, or to others. 
He is to earn his living only by work that does nothing 
to promote or increase in himself or in others such 
“unskilful”’ actions as killing, stealing, lustful violence 
or inducement, or indulgence in intoxicating or stupefying 
drinks or drugs. Whosoever while engaging in the 
necessary and legitimate business of earning his liveli- 
hood in the every-day work of the world, carefully 
avoids doing anything that could in any way make for 
such “ unskilful”’ actions—such an one is fulfilling the 
injunctions of that member of the Noble Eightfold Path 
which is called Right Livelihood. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that wherever men 
in any large numbers follow such rules of life as are 
here laid down under the name of Right Livelihood, 
there will arise among them a form of community or a 
state differing very materially from most communities 
and states in existence to-day, at least in Western 
countries. The difference, indeed, is likely to be so 
great as actually to necessitate the disappearance of 
much that seems to us essential to the very existence 
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of a state, and the arising in its place of modes of life 
and manners constituting in their entirety the coming 
into being of a state of another order altogether. 

All our modern European states, or nearly all of them, 
exist to-day in a condition of watchful, apprehensive 
jealousy one of the other, where their attitude is, indeed, 
one of direct even if unexpressed antagonism. And 
even when any state for the moment happens to look 
upon some one of its sister states as more or less its friend, 
it yet does so with a keen eye always to the possibility 
of that state one day becoming its enemy, and does not. 
fail in secret to take measures accordingly. Nearly all 
states the world over, in fact, reproduce and perpetuate 
to-day a state of affairs which in the old, unhappy, 
far-off times was the universally prevailing one between 
individuals. Just as in those days every man’s hand 
was against his fellow-man’s, each being perpetually on 
the alert to take from that fellow-man something belong- 
ing to him, killing him if necessary as part of the under- 
taking, and complimentary-wise, being always on the 
watch to prevent that fellow-man from taking something 
that belonged to himself, again being prepared to take 
that fellow-man’s life in the work of prevention, and it 
never entered into any one’s head to imagine that any 
other way of living was possible or even to be desired, 
so to-day those collections of human beings called Nations 
continually watch one another for the opportunity to 
steal from each other or to prevent the others from 
stealing from them. And in order to do this most 
effectually they keep in constant readiness large numbers 
of the strongest and most virile members of their several 
communities specially trained and equipped for this task. 
They provide these men with death-dealing weapons of 
the most destructive kind, and educate them to make the 
most effective use of the same. Moreover, none of these 
communities—as a community—will admit the possibility 
of any other state of affairs prevailing—* while men are 
men ”—as some of their individual spokesmen declare. 

Now, it is obvious that if in any of these states, the 
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particular members who have been selected to form the 
force whereby the theft of the property of other nations 
is meant to be effected, were all with one accord to 
refuse to perform any such service as being a wrong 
and not a right way of earning a livelihood, and were | 
to persist in such refusal even under the extremest 
penalties, it would entail most important consequences 
to the state to which they belonged. Such a state, for 
instance, would not only no longer be in a position to 
rob other states of their possessions, but—a much more 
serious consequence—would no longer be able to defend 
itself from being robbed of its own possessions by any 
neighbouring state bent upon such robbery and possessed 
of the force necessary to carry it out. If, however, all 
states were in a similar predicament, if no state any- 
where within its borders could find those willing to engage 
in the work—if one can call it work—of plundering 
other peoples or protecting those who did the actual 
plundering, but contrariwise, found all its citizens actually 
opposed to such a breach of Right Action on the part of 
the collective body to which they belonged, what would 
happen? At that moment a new era would begin for 
all peoples and states; an era for peoples and states 
as superior in its advantages to all alike over the era 
of international suspicion and hatred that has hitherto 
darkened the history of the world, as our present era 
of ordered and regulated conduct between the various 
individuals within the bounds of any community or state 
is superior to the bad old days of individual lawlessness 
when every man took who had the power to take, and 
those only kept who could. And this step forward in 
the history of mankind, this happy change from savagery 
to civilisation in the attitude of nations toward one 
another, would take place, would be bound to take place 
through the simple acceptance on the part of all men 
of that element of Buddhist Right Livelihood which 
means refusal to earn one’s livelihood by the trade of 
killing one’s fellow-man of another nation under the 
guise of “ soldier.” 
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In some quarters the fear is frequently expressed that 
this change may not be as entirely beneficent as on the 
surface it would appear to be. It is asked: Will not 
such a change as this bring about the certain degenera- 
tion of the peoples among whom it takes place? Will 
not the disappearance of the soldier, the man who takes 
his life in his hand for the sake of his fatherland, import 
the eventual loss of a nation’s vigour and valour, and its 
ultimate lapse into weakness and effeminacy and -con- 
sequent effacement from the ranks of the leaders of 
mankind ? 

The mere fact that such a question should be possible 
among serious men is only one more melancholy evidence 
of the extent to which Old Habit has power to blind 
otherwise intelligent men’s eyes to Simple Reason and 
Common-sense. It is supposed that men, after all these 
millenniums of evolution, are still such creatures that the 
work which can most fitly show forth their characteristic 
qualities and provide them with the most favourable 
opportunity of development is the work of destruction 
and death. The contention would seem to be that even 
at this late day, the nature of civilised man is still so akin 
to that of the wolf and the tiger that he can only develop 
his powers and maintain them in fullest efficiency by 
activities of a wolfish and tigerish kind. But it 1s 
scarcely possible to take seriously such a contention, 
seriously as some of its advocates set it forth. The 
powers and qualities of man are far otherwise than those 
of beasts of prey, and to be developed i in far other wey 
than the ways of slaughter and rapine. 

Even though men did abandon for ever the business 
of killing their fellow-men in war, they need not there- 
fore lose all manly virtue, all power to face disaster and 
death with courage and fortitude. Whatever noble 
qualities formerly may have found expression and outlet 
in the profitless work of ¢aking life, might much more 
sensibly and rationally be exercised in the work of saving 
it. ‘* Weadmire the soldier,’ one has said, “not because 
he goes out to kill, but because he goes out to be killed.” 
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It is true :- but would he not be at least equally as worthy 
of our admiration did he go out to die in saving life 
instead of in destroying it? Is not that man more and 
not less deserving of our praise and plaudits who faces 
death in the attempt to rescue endangered lives in 
burning building or on sinking ship than he who con- 
fronts the prospect of wounds and death in the ghastly, 
insane work of trying to inflict wounds and death on 
fellow human beings? Every particle of the bravery 
and heroism that has hitherto found its field of exercise 
on fields of battle and slaughter in senseless strife with 
man would find all as ample a field for its exercise and 
development, and one immeasurably saner and nobler, in 
a war with the enemzes of man, fire, flood, disease, and 
other kindred perils. 

If there is any danger that through the abandonment. 
of the soldier’s occupation, the youth of a nation hitherto 
trained in that form of discipline may lose their virility 
and manliness, there is nothing to prevent their being 
drafted into Fire Brigades, Lifeboat Crews, and Mine 
Life-rescue Corps, under the same rules and regulations 
as now attach to military service. In these life-saving 
services they would find perfectly ample opportunity for 
the display and further cultivation of whatever manly 
quality they may possess, and find it, moreover, in a 
work far more befitting their status as human beings 
than any life-taking employment. Such is one way at. 
least in which a nation’s youth might be trained in 
disciplined self-sacrifice and manly virtue without having 
to resort to the more than questionable training of the 
man-killing trade. Such would be the way that at once 
would commend itself as the only rational way in a 
country where the Buddha’s teaching as to Right Live- 
lihood was unquestionably heeded and acted upon. In 
such a country the life-saving corps on land or sea, or in 
the bowels of the earth, quite simply and naturally would 
take the place of our present life-‘aking corps, and provide 
the youth of the community with a training and discipline 
no whit less sound and valuable than that afforded by 
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the latter, and one beyond all comparison more worthy 
of men possessed of brains to think and hearts to feel. 
And so war and all the waste and wickedness of it might 
be banished for ever without the least cause for regret at 
its final: disappearance from the scene of human life. 

But not less potent to bring to an end the anomaly 
and anachronism of war than the refusal of all men to 
engage in killing on any pretext would be their absolute 
refusal to have anything to do with the manufacture or 
sale of arms or any of the various paraphernalia of war ; 
for obviously men could not take one another’s lives in 
any wholesale fashion did they not possess the machinery 
necessary to that insane work. Again, the acceptance 
in practice of this particular rule of Right Livelihood by 
large numbers of men in any Western country to-day 
would necessarily involve a considerable change in the 
internal economy of that country, which during the 
period of fresh adjustment might entail some distress on 
some sections of its populace. But it can safely be said 
that it would be a change which would ultimately be all 
for the better and never once for the worse. 

Owing to the present prevailing belief that it is neces- 
sary for a nation always to be prepared to hurt and kill 
the men of another nationality than one’s own, a serious 
proportion of the earnings of the people of each country 
is taken from them in order to pay forthe preparations 
required for this work of hurting and killing. The 
money so taken is poured, as it were, into a closed 
channel, and goes no further to carry on the fertilising 
work which, as the material blood of community life, it is 
the function of money to perform as it circulates through 
the body politic. The sums spent on armaments and 
implements of warfare bring no profitable return what- 
ever to the community that expends them, but so spent 
are thereby deprived of all further utility, buried as they 
are in huge steel structures whose only purpose is to 
serve as instruments of destruction, and only likely end, 
to sink all their costly bulk some day out of sight for 
ever in fathoms of salt water. 
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And there is no real ground for fearing any perma- 
nently untoward result were all this vast profitless expen- 
diture brought to an immediate end everywhere through- 
out those European countries, that at present are spend- 
ing their substance in this entirely profitless manner. To 
be sure, those at present employed in the production of 
all the various engines and implements of war, by such a 
change would find themselves thrown out of lucrative 
employment until such times as they could find other 
equally remunerative work. But sums saved by ceasing 
to manufacture war materials would not vanish into 
nothing; they would only become available for other 
and infinitely more profitable uses, and in the new 
channels of expenditure would again provide work and 
wages for those temporarily deprived of the opportunity 
of such by the change. The huge millions now expended 
on preparations for war and allied objects, might be 
expended in dozens of ways all of them more profitable 
and beneficial to the commonwealth than the present use 
made of them. 

Nothing, for instance, so well indicates the stage of 
progress at which a community has arrived than the state 
of its communications, of its roads of earth and of steel 
—its highways and its railways. The difference between 
a civilised and an uncivilised community is very largely 
just the difference between cheap, easy, and abundant 
means of communication, and dear, difficult, and scanty 
means to that end. Here, in the improvement of its 
roads, the money now wasted on warships by many a 
nation could be spent in a way that, instead of being a 
dead loss of wealth to the community, would call into 
existence what would speedily prove a source of new 
wealth to it. ‘Two million pounds spent on roads, 
whether of earth or of steel, would give employment to 
idle hands equally as well as two million pounds spent 
on a warship, and the thing thus created, unlike the 
other, would remain in existence as a work of permanent 
utility to the community as a whole. 

Another reliable measure of a community's progress 
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is to be found in the level of knowledge attained by the 
average of its members. This is a matter that could be 
attended to and considerably improved by almost any 
nation in Europe at the present day without the addition 
of a single penny to the expenditure of its public money. 
It would only need that the money annually spent on 
armaments should be spent instead in the building of new 
schools and in providing improved means of instruction 
for the mass of the people. In training the brains of its 
younger members to greater efficiency and their hands 
to greater skill, the community in no great length of 
time would bring about such an increase in its general 
wellbeing as could never possibly be reached by its 
being able to say that this year it owned so many more 
engines of destruction than it did last year. 

But there are scarcely any limits to the number of 
ways in which a community could spend its wealth more 
sensibly, rationally, and profitably than on the means of 
doing hurt to a fellow community. The adoption of 
any such improved methods of using its wealth, far from 
connoting the decay of state life, would rather import its 
strengthening and consolidation, for nothing binds men 
more closely together in a corporate body than the enjoy. 
ment of a common weal secured and maintained by the 
common exertions of all. No state can rightly claim to 
be civilised in any true sense of the word which year after 
year goes on expending a large proportion of its mem- 
bers’ time and means in channels that bring it no gain 
whatever, upon machinery purely of destruction, not of 
construction. A state more truly civilised than any at 
present existing would come into being the moment all 
its members adopted that constituent of Buddhist Right 
Livelihood which is abstention from all participation 
either in the use or in the production of implements for 
the destruction of human life. 

And that other rule of Right Livelihood which forbids 
to the follower of the Buddha all traffic in intoxicants, 
were it adhered to by all the members of any modern 
Western community, would work an equally extensive and 
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beneficent change in such a community, imparting to it 
at once a salutary and powerful impulse in the direction 
of health and prosperity. Were all the citizens of any 
modern state rigorously to withhold from having any- 
thing to do with the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
drinks, what a welcome revolution would be produced in 
that state by the observance of this one alone of the rules 
of Buddhist Right Livelihood ! 

Every year, in every country of the West, thousands 
of unhappy wretches commit offences of every kind 
against the common weal, offences they would never 
have thought of committing but for the enemy that 
stole away their brains and bereft them of all power 
of right reason. To arrest these victims of the de- 
moralising power of alcohol every year large sums are 
paid in wages to hosts of policemen. To appraise the 
criminal’s guilt rightly and award the punishment due 
other large sums have to be paid in salaries to numbers 
of magistrates and judges. More money still has to be 
diverted to the payment of the warders and gaolers who 
keep watch over the imprisoned victim of alcohol while 
he expiates his offence. And more again is required for 
the erection of new buildings in which to confine the 
ever-increasing army of misdemeanants. All this utterly 
unremunerative expenditure would be saved in a com- 
munity whose members universally refused to earn their 
living in any way that had to do with the manufacture or 
sale of alcohol. For while it is true that if men desperately 
want alcoholic drinks they will take measures to get them 
one way or another, it is also true that where the oppor- 
tunities to get such drinks are few and fraught with 
difficulties there is always considerably less consumption 
of the same, and consequently less of the untoward results 
that always follow upon such consumption. 

It is well known that hospitals, asylums, and homes 
for the care of all sorts of hereditary inefficients and 
incapables are largely filled with the degenerate descen- 
dants of the man who has poisoned his system with 
alcohol. The host of paralytics, epileptics, idiots, and the 
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insane that at present has to be cared for by every com- 
munity in the West in a very few generations would be 
considerably reduced if not altogether eliminated in any 
community where alcoholic liquor was unobtainable, or 
if obtainable, only under very severe restrictions; and 
the sums now spent on the upkeep of that sad army— 
another absolutely profitless expenditure by the com- 
munity—would be set free for other and more profitable 
uses. Moreover, the poor drunkard himself, from being 
the burden he now is upon the community so unfortunate 
as to own him for one of its members, would have the 
opportunity of becoming instead a valued and valuable 
contributor to its material wellbeing. The amount of 
ability, talent, and even—it can scarcely be doubted— 
genius to-day drowned in the wine-cup and the brandy- 
glass, and so lost to every community where indulgence 
in alcohol is prevalent, is incalculable, and not any the 
less serious because we have no available means at our 
disposal for gauging its exact amount. One thing we do 
know, however, and that is, that it is precisely upofi the 
finest and most delicately adjusted brains that alcohol 
produces its most damaging effects, and that in only too 
many instances it is just that type of brain which feels 
most the seduction of the opportunity of stimulus and 
exhilaration which alcohol affords. And all this human 
excellence and what it might do for the wellbeing of the 
commonwealth would be saved and made profitable as 
soon as the commonwealth made up its mind as a whoie 
to banish intoxicants completely from its midst. 

Right Livelihood is thus seen to make fitting conclu- 
sion to the trio of the members of the Noble Eightfold 
Path which applies more especially to the householder 
and his conduct in life. It rounds off and makes com- 
plete the set of injunctions, following which faithfully the 
man of the home will be living the sane, the wholesome, 
the right life, profitable to himself and to all with whom 
he has to do, profitable to the family dependent upon him 
and profitable to the State that is fortunate enough to 
number him among its citizens. Wherever in speech 
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men are truthful and kindly and courteous, in action 
refrain from killing, from thieving, from lustful lawless- 
ness, and from the partaking of intoxicating liquors or 
stupefying drugs and crown this practice of Right 
Behaviour by observing the rules of Right Livelihood, 
by refusing to earn their living in any way that could 
conceivably work harm to any being, then individual, 
family, and State alike, will find themselves estab- 
lished upon that best and surest of foundations, the 
foundation of peace and justice for all that lives, the 
foundation of a truly civilised life, a genuine civilisation. 


SILAcARA (Bhikkhu). 
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Buddbist Ethic and the War 


Tue months that have gone by since last August have 
brought about a searching of ethical ideas and standards 
that has, it may be safely said, never taken place before 
in the history of the world on the subject of War. Down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century ethical misgivings 
as to war were confined, in the West at any rate, to a 
few scattered individuals whose influence on the com- 
munity at large was negligible. But, after that, the 
general questioning of accepted ideas that was the great 
feature of that time included a questioning of the accepted 
ethical standards as to war, and a great and influential 
body of sentiment arose to which has been given of late 
the name of Pacifism. Yet the wars of that period failed 
to bring about a searching of hearts at all comparable 
with the present one. In England, at any rate, there 
was always a tolerably sharp division of opinion as to 
each war.’ Notably in the case of the Boer war, there 
was a party that favoured it, and a party that opposed, 
and each was satisfied in its own mind as to its own 
position. Now, however, the very stringency and 
terrible nature of the crisis has resulted in a unanimity 
that is without precedent since the growth of Pacifism, 
and thousands of people, Pacifists for many years, find 
themselves unable to say “We ought not to fight,” and 
so the ethical conflict, instead of being between party 
and party in the state, has been transferred to the 
interior of each man’s mental house. 

And article after article shows forth only too clearly 
the general perplexity that prevails. The ethical ideas 
of the West are (though their real origin is much more 
remote) ascribed to a literature which, however full of 
conflicting moral elements, undoubtedly contains explicit 


statements of the ‘“ Golden Rule”: “ Love your enemies : 
12 
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do good to them that hate you,” formulated as direct 
commands, and accepted as finally authoritative. Small 
wonder, then, that volumes of ingenuity are pouring 
forth, attempting to show how, at one and the same time, 
the mandates just quoted can be obeyed, and yet it be 
“legitimate ’’ under certain circumstances to tear to 
shreds with shell-fire the enemies whom one “ loves,’’ to 
drown them by hundreds, possibly ere long to starve 
them by millions, and do the many other things to them 
that military efficiency demands, in order to prevent 
their desires as to the arrangement of things in this 
world, which happen to conflict with ours, being accom- 
plished. The writers are, of course, attempting the 
impossible, trying to mix oil and water, to reconcile 
opposing sentiments; and, a few years hence, no one 
will take the least interest in such productions except 
those curious in historical pamphlets. | 

Our concern, however, is to ask how the Buddhist 
ethic will fare under the same circumstances, and particu- 
larly whether it is able to pilot its adherents through this 
crisis without being torn by inward conflict, and without 
being led to resort to subterfuges that are unworthy and 
unmanly.* 

Now, there cannot be a moment’s question but that 
the Buddhist ethical ideal, set forth in countless passages 
all through the Pitakas,’ is as hopelessly and utterly at 
variance with the practice or the aiding and abetting of 
war, as any ethic in the world. Nothing is to be gained 
by attempting to cover over that fact. Nay, it is even 
more at variance, for in its eyes, all killing and hurting is 
bad, even of the humblest being on the earth. To quote 
passages is needless: all who know anything of Buddhism 
know them well. At the outset, then, there seems the 
very same deadlock as elsewhere. 

It is significant, however, and will prepare us for a 
difference of attitude that may ease the situation, that 


1 For a very able historical survey of the question, see an article in the Buddhist 
Review for January last, by Mr. W. Loftus Hare. 
2 This and the other Pali terms used will be found in the Glossary on p. 186. 
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the Buddhist ethic is not mandatory. It is not enunciated 
with the imperative ‘‘ Thou shalt not” so familiar to all 
students of the Bible. It is advisory rather than impera- 
tive, more in the nature of the attitude of a doctor to a 
patient, persuading or dissuading with regard to such 
and such a course of action. Yet it is none the less 
binding : the attitude assumed by the Teacher, far 
though it be from the imperative, is none the less 
authoritative, the authority (like that of the doctor) of 
superior knowledge. 

Nevertheless, however enunciated, there is War: 
there is the ethical Ideal of the Dhamma : the two are 
at the poles asunder. 

How, then, can Buddhists make war; how can they 
aid or abet war; how can they so much as feel satis- 
faction in victory? But a crux lurks in that word 
“ Buddhists.’’ We, nurtured in Semitic notions of exclu- 
siveness, think of Christian and Non-Christian, Moslem 
and Unbeliever, Buddhist and Non-Buddhist, parting 
out men into mutually opposing factions. Not thus true 
“ Buddhism.” Dr. Rhys Davids tells me that the word 
“ Buddhist ” never occurs in the Pitaka literature: is not 
found, indeed (or any word corresponding to it in meaning), 
in any literature, for a period of some 700 or 800 years 
after the time of the founding. To the Buddha there 
were no “ Buddhists ” and ‘“‘ Non-Buddhists.” How the 
Buddha did look upon the universe we, fortunately, know. 
“Just as in a pool where lotus-flowers are growing, some 
are still beneath the surface, others rest upon the surface, 
and others, untouched of the watery element, stand up 
clear; so did I, looking out upon the worlds with the 
eye of an Awakened One, perceive beings of all kinds, 
lightly stained and deeply stained, well-endowed and 
ill-endowed, quick of comprehension and dull of com- 
prehension.” And, in the ‘‘ Heartwood” discourse of 
the Mayjhima Nikaya, men, seeking heartwood, take, some 
a twig, some bark, some a branch, and some real heart- 
wood, but all find something, though few find the whole 
of what they seek. In modern terms, the Buddha 
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recognises innumerable degrees of mental, ethical, and 
religious evolution. 

Now we do not attempt to force upon the infant 
intellectual teaching that can be assimilated only by the 
adult. And, in the same way, to attempt to impose, by 
universal mandate, ethical precepts of the highest order, 
upon beings that are ethically immature, is, as has been 
wisely remarked by Spencer, only to court a disaster by 
provoking a reaction. Through some such a reaction. 
indeed Europe seems to be passing to-day. 

This the Buddha was far too wise to risk. He puts 
before men many different stages of the ethic, leaving 
each of them to settle for himself, free and uncoerced, 
which of them he may feel he is in a position to apply to 
his own life. In the Sdmaiia-phala Sutta, for example, 
he answers all the king’s questions in succession, giving 
him the ethic, from the simplest of the Sz/as onward and 
onward to the top; showing him the rewards of the 
holy life up from the merely commonplace and the 
material to such as pass beyond the power of words, 
never imposing any one of them on him by mandate, 
leaving him to make his own application. And then, 
when the king goes out, he says, “ This king, brethren, 
was touched at heart. Had he not put to death his 
father, that righteous king, then would the clear and 
spotless eye for the truth have arisen in him, even as he 
sat there.” 

Would he not have spoken in like manner to us, torn 
with perplexity to-day ? ‘ Here,” he would have said, 
we may suppose, ‘‘is the tree of Dhamma. In its core 
is heartwood. If you do not see how to cut that out, 
then cut bark, a branch, a twig, any scrap, however 
little ; cut off what you can.” And, if we ask ourselves 
what it is that we can cut, let us consider what is the 
whole aim and import of the Dhamma. Is it not, from 
beginning to end, the elimination of Suffering from Life ? 
Then, let each of us, up to our lights, seek to do what 
we can to lighten our own and the world’s suffering. 
Many of us are saying, “If we did not fight, would not 
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such and such a disaster, such and such suffering that is, 
forthwith follow?” Well, perhaps it would. Let us 
look back a century or two. There was a day when 
Spain’s Armada came sailing up the Channel. Had the 
invaders landed, England would have been laid waste 
with fire and sword ten times worse than Belgium is 
to-day. More: the “Holy Inquisition”? would have 
landed with the armies. Our fathers resisted, and to 
their resistance, in all probability, we owe the fact that 
we have freedom to write, and to read, this very essay 
now! Are we to blame them? Are we to say that 
they should not ‘have shed Spanish blood, not have 
drowned Spanish sailors in the stormy seas? Longer 
still ago, the woods of England swarmed with wolves. 
Our Saxon fathers hesitated not to slay them; and to- 
day we can walk those woods at night. Yet wolf-slaying 
is not the ethic of the Buddhist Dhamma. Each age, 
each land, each man, must face and solve such problems 
to the best of their ability and up to their own lights. 
Wolf-slaying, and the man-slaying we call war, are 
incidental to the evolution of the race. They are not 
good. It is, indeed, most terrible, yet most true, that 
only by war and unmeasured other sufferings do the 
higher types evolve, nay, even the types that can discern 
the Higher Teaching! So intimately is Dukkha, Sorrow, 
inwoven with the weft of Universal Life. 

Each, we have said, must solve his own problems. 
By violence, maybe, if he can see no better way. But, 
be it remembered, no solution so arrived at will ever be 
wholly good, ever be wholly satisfactory, ever fail to 
disappoint. 

For, behind all such methods lurks their Kamma, 
grim, natural, inevitable, unescapable as _ gravitation. 
Be violent, and violence will dog you; inflict suffering, 
and sooner or later you shall suffer in your turn. Mix 
good with evil in your methods and your motives, and 
you will mix good with evil in the results you will | 
achieve. Tolerant and compliant as is Buddhist ethic 
to the lower grades of spiritual evolution, it knows no 
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such term as the “legitimate” in violence. Without a 
word of harshness, without a damnatory or mandatory 
word, the Buddhas hold out to the spiritually undeveloped 
the right hand of hope, and assure such of reward in so 
far as they achieve. But, as between the lower and the 
higher, the Buddha knows no compromise. The un- 
developed, if he listen, must know himself as undeveloped, 
the imperfect know himself imperfect. Victory by vio- 
lence may be better than defeat, but it is no “glorious 
victory,” it is but ignominious, being a confession of 
mental weakness, of involvement in the complex bad 
Kamma of the past that makes these things inevitable, 
of inability to succeed by better methods. The methods 
of violence are not the Buddha methods ; far otherwise 
do the Buddhas pursue, far otherwise achieve their ends. 
Few at any one time there may be that can walk with 
them upon the Higher Path; but as they there walk, 
the Lamp of the pure Norm-ethic is held up by them 
undimmed. 

This essay is on War, because in that calamity, in 
war, frightful, gigantic, wide-spreading, nation after 
nation, and our own nation in particular, are now in- 
volved, so it is the war-ethic problems that press on us 
for a solution. Yet, let us not lose, in view of the 
magnitude of the calamity, a due sense of ethical 
proportion. When involved in any evil, escape there- 
from seems paradise. When in sickness, health is 
paradise; when in war, peace is paradise; when on 
earth, heaven seems paradise. Peace! have we not 
already known it, in England, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Servia, Japan, in Germany and Austria too? Do not 
men know it now, in the United States and elsewhere ? 
And was it, is it, paradise? And when it comes once 
more, will it be paradise? Was it not, and will it not 
again be, full of discontent, of poverty, of competition, 
evils by the score that seemed monstrous enough to us 
until we found ourselves in a worse one? Evils, indeed, 
that, long acquiesced in, have been the parents of this 
worse one, fostering, year in and year out, the very 
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temper that has made this inevitable. (Nay, as every- 
body knows, there zs a side to war that is ethically better 
Dhamma than much that passes for decent life in time of 
peace.) The truth is that war, and “ peace,” at any rate 
such peace as most nations normally exist in, are not the 
total contrasts that they are commonly supposed to 
be. War is intense violence, violence approaching the 
anarchical. But peace, under governments, is after all 
moderate, and ordered violence. For peace is but life 
under daw, and the final appeal of law is an appeal to 
force, that is, to violence. We hold property, and it is but 
too true that in every nation there is no lack of those 
who would take it from us if they could, by force or 
fraud. Every time we take legal proceedings, every 
time we sign a contract, or so much as stamp a receipt, 
we are tacitly expressing a lack of confidence in the 
goodwill of our fellow citizens, and taking measures to 
protect ourselves against them by law, that is by force, 
as truly as when we showed lack of confidence in our 
German neighbours by building a new battleship. Let 
us ever speak with reverence of the Quakers, for it is by 
the Saciety of Friends that most of the best enterprises 
for the betterment of mankind have been, in modern 
Europe, initiated. But it is worth while pointing out 
that the Quaker, while he thinks that his hands are clean 
from violence because he refuses to take part in war (for 
which, moreover, let us duly honour him, for thereby he 
has been the first—again at any rate in Europe'—to 
draw attention to its horror, and that at the cost of much 
obloquy and unpopularity), is nevertheless a man of 
property, and as such cannot evade the part he takes in 
the appeal to legal violence for its protection. 

Animals war over food and sex. Men war over pro- 
perty and sex, adding thereto another cause of war, 
ambition. By law they enormously moderate, and at the 
same time regulate, the methods of that war. And 


} For ancient Buddhist sentiment, one of the edicts of the great ex-warrior Asoka 
may be especially referred to. 
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unless Europe is willing to risk a return to savagery, she 
will have to see to it that nations shall begin to do as’ 
individuals have done, that is, to moderate and regulate 
their wars. One or two more wars on such a scale as 
this one, and the civilisation of Europe, its manhood 
sapped and decimated, will go down, and its achieve- 
ments vanish in fire and desolation. To bring the reign 
of at least law between the nations, let every good 
‘“ Buddhist”’ work with all his might, when the time 
shall have come for the possibility of that. That, at 
least, will be something, will be a conquest worthy of the 
name. For, though violence be still violence, yet it is a 
far less evil when restrained and regulated than when 
furious and anarchical. 7 
To return. The Buddha held aloft the Lamp of the 
true Norm-ethic, the true Norm-ideal. But he knew 
well how men may be held down by the mere possession 
of those things over which they tend to fight, and which 
have to be secured for them by the law, at the point of 
the legal sword. Knowing, too, how apt the Abstract is 
to vanish and melt off into the Ineffective, he did not 
leave the Ideal of the pure Norm-ethic wholly in the 
ethereal region of the Abstract. He knew the power of | 
the Concrete—the power of the appeal: “ Man has done 
this; then this can be done by man again. So-and-so 
has done this ; then some day I may attain to do it too.” 
He knew that, few as they might be at any one time, 
there were to be found in the world some men who, for 
the sake of Escape, for the sake of opening for them- 
selves the way to Liberation, would be willing to cast 
aside those things that hold men down. So he insti- 
tuted the Order,’ upon entrance into which the aspirant 
explicitly puts aside those very three things, about which, 
as we have seen, men tend to war. Property, for they 
hold none. Sex, for they are celibate. Ambition, for they 
neither yield nor exact spiritual obedience. To such 
an Order, the rule though laid down, doubtless to make 


1 He had, it is true, other motives also, as has been pointed out by Dr. Rhys 
Davids. 
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assurance doubly sure, that its members should not carry 
any kind of weapons, were scarcely needed. What use, 
indeed, should they have for weapons? They took 
from men none of the things for which men rob one 
another. 7 

The hands, then, of a true member of the Buddhist 
Order are clean of blood, indirectly and directly. “‘ The 
cudgel and the sword has he laid aside, and ashamed of 
roughness and full of mercy, he dwells compassionate 
and kind to all beings that have life.” That directly. 
And indirectly too, because nothing in his life causes 
other men to take up the sword on his behalf. To him, 
almost alone of men,’ is the way open for the attainment 
of complete “ Right Livelihood,’’ Sammajiva. So long, 
then, as there be still in the world even one true member 
of the Sangha, the Lamp of the Norm-ethic is being 
held up in concrete form before the eyes of men. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter, in 
this time of ethical searching and perplexity? It is, 
first, that each must find his own solution of his problems, 
a*solution proper to himself and to his own stage of 
spiritual development. That if he can cut but a twig 
from the Dhamma-tree, that is better far than nothing. © 
But that in the tree’s core is heartwood, and let him by 
no means mistake his twig for heartwood. That if, 
caught in the tangle of his Kamma, he elect for violence, 
let him not suppose that the iron grip of Kamma-law 
can be evaded. And, that violence is to be found in 
what goes by the name of “ peace” as well as in open 
war, and carries with it the selfsame Kamma, the Kamma 
of violence and Dosa. Yet, that the existence of the 
Order is a reminder of ideal Standards, even if attainable 
but by a few. 

Finally, across the wild ocean of Samsara, ona furious 
storm of which we are now tossing, shines the never- 
failing Buddha-Light, and to that Light, by Dhamma, 


1 That, in spite of hindrances, the layman can attain to the Goal, is, however, 
explicitly stated. Conversely, a member of the Order may, in spite of advantages, 
fail to do so. 
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we can steer. Nor are wealone. Before us have gone 
the true members of the Great Sangha: who knows, too, 
how many are sailing alongside us, steering a true course ? 
Sammajiva, “ Right Livelihood,” that is one of the stages 
of the Path, without it there is no Attainment of the Goal. 
The ancient 77-Savrana, then, is by no means obsolete 
for us to-day— 
Buddham saranam gacchami ; 


Dhammam saranam gacchami: 
Sangham saranam gacchami. 


Or thus (very freely paraphrased) — 


I take my refuge in the Buddha-Light : 
Refuge in life according to the Norm: 
Refuge with the Communion that so live. 


GLOSSARY OF PALI TERMS. 


Dhamma.—The Teaching, and also the intellectual, 
ethical, and spiritual Ideal to which it leads. 
Etymologically allied to ‘“ forma,” that to which 
it is good to conform. 

Dosa.—Any hostile state of mind, “malice and all 
uncharitableness,” including any anger, whether 
“righteous anger” or not, no anger being 
“righteous ” according to Dhamma. 

Dukkha.—Any kind of sorrow or suffering, chiefly spiritual 
suffering. 

Kamma.—The law of moral and spiritual Cause-and- 
effect, by which all action carries with it its conse- 
quence, happiness in the case of good, sorrow in 
the case of bad action. 

Mayhima Nikaya.—One of the Nikayas or divisions of 
the Dialogues of the Buddha. Mahima means 
‘of medium length,” the word “ Mahima” being 

our word “medium.” 

Norm.—Adopted by some translators for Dhamma, a 
standard at which to aim, an Ideal, a rule of 
conduct. 
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Pitakas.—The most ancient of the Buddhist authoritative 
books or “‘scriptures,’”’ “‘fitaka” being a “ basket” 
handed on. 

Sdmatiia-phala Sutta.—Discourse on the advantages 
that accrue from living in a religious order. Sutia,a 
thread, a discourse with a connected thread or idea. 

Samma-iva.—Ideal mode of support or livelihood. 
(Cf. Latin, summa, viva). One of the elements in 

the Eightfold Path. 

Samsara.—The ocean of ceaseless change—the ocean of 
existence, to drift aimlessly on which is sorrow. 
Sangha.—A community. ‘‘ The communion of saints,” 
as we might say. Here specially of the Buddhist 

monastic Order. 

Stla.—Ordinary morality, as distinct from the standards 
of the higher stages of the Path. Si/a must precede 
those. 

T1-Sarana.—The threefold (ti—tri—three) “ Refuge- 
formula,’’ found in the Pitakas, and still in use in 
Buddhist countries. The refuge taken is not taken 
in any person. 


EDWARD GREENLY. 
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“Ulbat is Buddhism? ”’ 


A SHORT time ago there appeared in this journal a 
critique of my book “ Buddhism and Science,” by 
K. J. Saunders. Its writer there advanced the thesis 
that “this book contains more of ‘Dahlkism’ than of 
Buddhism.”” Such an accusation only goes to show how 
difficult it is, even for the educated thinker, to recognise 
the Buddha-thought as such, when it is stripped of all 
insignia and external accessories. 

What is Buddhism in its real essence? Is it the 
teaching of rebirth? Is it the teaching of final ex- 
tinction? Is it the teaching of limitless compassion for 
all that lives? Is it religion? Is it mere morality? Is 
it only a dry philosophy? So long as one has not 
attained to the heart of the whole matter, one will 
wrangle, and wrangle without any useful result, upon 
all of these points. | 

And so once more I ask: What is Buddhism ?—and 
reply: Buddhism is nothing but the teaching of Anicca. 

What does this ‘‘ Anicca”” mean? To this question 
the Buddha himself supplies the answer when, in his 
famous Fire Sermon, he enunciates the idea that “ all 
1s burning.” By this expression of his, “Amicca,’’ he 
does not at all mean that the world is an empty phantas- 
‘ magoria. No! it is a burning actuality, and every being 
within it bounds a process of combustion. 

The essential feature in any process of combustion is 
to be found in its capacity to support itself so long as 
any fuel is present. Wherever such capacity is found, 
there must be present some force, and here it is of the 
utmost importance thoroughly to seize the Buddha’s 
meaning, since else one will never win free from the 
‘ fetters of the theory of “soul” and the Atma doctrine. 
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This force, which the Buddha indicates as “ Kamma,” 
is such an actual force as actuality exhibits in every 
combustion process ; and as an actual force its behaviour 
is the same as that of every force found active in a 
combustion process. 

And what is the behaviour of every actual force ? 
The answer is: It is no self-subsistent absolute, but 
something that must repeatedly spring up afresh out 
of its antecedent conditions in order to be present at 
all. There lies the fundamental distinction between the 
ideal force conceived by faith, whether called “Soul,” 
“ Atman,” ‘‘God,” ‘ Brahman,” or what not else, and 
actual force as made known by the Buddha. ' The former 
is a self-subsistent absolute, a something self-contained ; 
as such, outside of all relations, and so, a matter of faith. 
The latter is something repeatedly springing up anew at 
every moment like the heat in a flame; it is not some- 
thing subsisting of itself but only rises afresh with each 
fresh moment. 

Here, naturally, objection will be made: But is not 
such a teaching just as much a matter of faith as the 
other? I reply: No! To be sure, there exists no 
possibility of proving it through such means as science 
provides, through experiment and deduction, but there 
exists a proof more perfect than this—namely, the 
immediate proof of inward experience. _ 

What does inward experience show? It shows us 
that by reason of the alimentative attraction exercised 
by the external world, fresh notions of will perpetually 
spring into being. In these wé experience ourselves 
as a process of combustion, pure and simple. They 
correspond to the ever fresh moments of ignition in 
a flame. In them the force in virtue of which a living 
being is present, becomes immediately accessible to the 
being itself. In this inward experience, each compre- 
hends himself wholly and completely as an unalloyed 
process of combustion which burns in virtue of a purely 
individual force belonging to him alone, which thus in 
no sense whatever can be held as part or member of an 
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universal force, of an “omnipotence.” To such an 
insight as this regarding oneself, the Buddha supplies 
the motive impulsion. This insight is the knowledge 
he himself attained to on the sacred night at Uruwela. 
This knowledge he imparts as Teacher, as one who shows 
the way. He claims for himself no omniscience. He 
demands no faith. He asks only for such confidence as 
every teacher must ask for—namely, that the pupil 
will voluntarily and resolutely observe that which the 
master counsels him to observe. 

And what is that which he counsels? A patient, 
steadfast directing of the gaze within. There may each 
experience for himself what he, the Buddha, has expe- 
rienced. Once the Teaching is imparted, there needs no 
supernatural illumination, no act of grace; nothing is 
needed but patience, persistence, earnest striving, and 
strenuous discipline of thought. 

If one has comprehended “ Anicca” in this sense, 
one comprehends oneself as a combustion process, pure 
and simple, and ‘“‘ Asicca,”” of necessity also becomes 
Dukkha and Anatta. 

When the Buddha calls the I-process “ Anatia,” he 
does not speak to the same effect as modern science, 
which seeks to make of the living organism simply a 
process of compensation of differences of tension; he 
only says that the I-process, in its essence, is not “ A éfa.”’ 
In other words: there is a force present, but that 
force is not the ideal, self-subsisting force conceived 
of by faith which everywhere throughout the play of 
world-events perceives or imagines the traces of spirit, 
but it is that actual force, ever and again springing up 
afresh, which actuality displays, and which every thinking 
man can experience immediately in himself as motion of 
will. 

This is the essential core of the Buddha-teaching. In 
the last analysis it consists of nothing else but this 
tremendous experience of the individual as a purely 
individual process of combustion, an experience that has 
been brought about through the informing impulsion of 
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the Buddha. All else beside is the mere by-product of 
this immediate experience. Along with it is given the 
Kamma-teaching as the teaching of rebirth according to 
deeds ; along with it is given the Nzbbana teaching as 
the teaching of final extinction supervening upon the 
ceasing of motions of will; along with it is given the 
necessity of selfless compassion towards all living beings : 
in brief, all those forms under which Buddhism presents 
itself as a system. But once more: all these are merely 
its forms. It itself is nothing but an inward experience, 
and this must never for an instant be forgotten by any- 
one who sets himself to pass judgment upon Buddhism 
through the medium of Christian ideas. Such an one 
gnaws only at the husk; he does not taste the kernel. 
Hence it only too easily happens that with a change in 
the external signs, he exclaims with entire conviction : 
‘Hello! This is another thing altogether ! ” 

That is what has happened to Mr. Saunders in his 
review of my book. Asa Christian—and I readily admit, 
as a Christian who thinks under sympathetic forms—he 
has come in respect of Buddhism to a dead stop before 
the external signs. Finding in my book much that is 
never mentioned in the Swttas, he concludes: ‘“ This 
is not Buddhism at all!” Had he experienced the 
Buddha-thought in himself, he would know that my whole 
book is nothing but an amplification of the A icca- 
thought ; in other words, it presents a pure, a logically 
pure Buddhism. That “ Amcca” when struck against 
the solid grating of modern scientific thinking must ring 
otherwise than when struck against the airy fabric of 
such highly ingenious speculations as prevailed in the 
days of the Buddha, is perfectly obvious; and yet for all 
that it remains the same “Axicca.” A gold piece, too, 
gives a varied sound according as it is struck against this 
or the other object. 

Had Mr. Saunders really experienced the Buddha- 
thought “ Anzcca,’”’ he would have no need to fear that 
Bergson in the end might turn out to be only a make- 
believe Buddhist. Bergson, notwithstanding all the 
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daring and originality of his thought, yet belongs to the 
great camp of the believers. As Mr. Saunders rightly 
remarks, for Bergson there everywhere breaks through 
the entire play of world-event “a hidden spiritual life.’’ 
His mind, too, has failed to think things to a conclusion, 
because in his thinking he has failed to strike in at the 
right place because he has not been instructed. For 
the true, genuine thinker, the thinker instructed of the 
Buddha, there remains, persistent, no “hidden spiritual 
life” in any region of space or time, all is utterly dissolved 
in this sober but clear, this merciless but magnificent 
‘“‘ Anicca,” as pointed by the Buddha, and as everyone 
may experience it for himself in himself, presuming only 
that he possesses the necessary freedom from precon- 
ceived opinion together with the needed earnestness. 

Had Mr. Saunders experienced the truth of the 
Buddha-thought in himself, neither would he say: ‘ If 
that (the resurrection of Christ) is a fact—and the history 
of two thousand years proclaims its truth—then all this 
talk about ‘ flux’ and ‘ change’ and ‘endless transference 
of energy’ is idle.” Might it not be that this “ if” is and 
remains a veal “ if,” and that “the history of two thousand 
years” does not suffice to prove the truth of this fact, any 
more than it has sufficed to prove the truth of the 
Ptolemaic sidereal system? It is always a dangerous 
and delicate matter for a belief when it has to fall back 
upon the testimony of the millenniums. 

Nothing is further from a Buddhists intention than 
to blame or despise a fellow-man on account of his 
faith. Faith, most surely, is a beautiful thing, but under- 
standing, comprehension, experience within oneself yet 
are much more. 

Hence we Buddhists regard with perfect equanimity 
all endeavours to belittle our insight into the nature of 
life. We know “ No criticism of texts and no induction 
can impair for us the value of anything, for we have our 
own selves experienced this insight.’ With equal pro- 
spect of success might one attempt to prove to a satisfied 
man that he is hungry. | 
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Here it may be interjected: “ What have you 
Buddhists got by this your insight? Nothing but a 
cheerless perspective! Just compare with the Christian 
belief in an all-loving Father-God and you can hardly 
have a doubt as to which of the two of us has chosen 
the better part!’ Yes, good Sir! But who art thou 
that thou shouldst possess the power to carp at and 
sit in judgment upon actuality? Canst thou alter the 
fact that actuality once for all is just as itis? I hold it 
the worthier part for man to conform himself to this 
actuality than for him to try to slink away from it by 
means of soaring ideals. The guerdon of conformity 
will be the enjoyment of the truth, verily no trifling 
guerdon.’ 

Sabban rasan dhammaraso jinati. 


Paut DAHLKE. 


1 At the earnest request of a correspondent we have had much pleasure in giving to 
Dr. Dahike the hospitality of our columns. We should, perhaps, be disposed to 
answer his main question in still more general terms—Buddhesm consists in secing 
the universe face to face, and is an expression of cosmic law.—ED. B. R. 
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Tue Jews of Asia Minor, the Zoroastrians of Persia, 
and the Aryans of India have left behind them invaluable 
records, which still survive—I mean the Old Testament, 
the Zend, and the Vedas. These show that at a very 
early time these peoples perceived and recognised two 
forces diametrically opposed to each other—God and 
Serpent, Ahuramazda and Ahriman, Devas and Asuras. 

God creates man in his own image; male and female 
creates he them. He puts them into the garden of 
Eden. The subtle serpent comes and tempts the parents 
of mankind to taste the “forbidden fruit” of the tree of 
knowledge,—of the sense of right and wrong,—of the 
social consciousness of good and evil. Milton as a 
Puritan had his own explanation of this episode in the 
Jewish holy writ,—“ Disobedience” on the part of Adam 
and Eve, while as an Indian I have my own exposi- 
tion,—the power of distinguishing right from wrong. 
In any case, this was the beginning of sorrow and misery 
among the human race. 

The Zoroastrian records show a similar picture. 
Ahura-mazda creates, Ahriman destroys, and Ahura- 
mazda is the God of light, while Ahkrunan is the devil 
of darkness. 

The Vedas, on the other side, reveals something more 
remarkable than either from the standpoint of history. 
In it there are hymns in which Indra, Varufia, Mitra, 
Savitar, and Rudra,—all are invoked as A suvas, meaning 
heroes. It was certainly later on that a distinction was 
drawn between Devas and Asuras, Gods and Demons. 
Thenceforward Indra’s_ recognised epithet became 
‘“* Asura-slayer.” 

When we pass from the Vedic cosmogony into the 
anthropomorphism of the Upanisads, it 1s found that the 
terms Devas and Asuras are no longer used for the 
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opposite forces of nature except by way of reference to 
the older myth. They represent now but two broad 
types of men :—. 

(1) Those who are advanced in religious and philo- 

_ sophical ideas, and 
(2) Those who are inclined by nature to follow the 
simple philosophy of life,—eating, drinking, and 
being merry. 

Asura is thus defined in the Chandogya Upamnisad, 
VIII., 5: Even now here (in India) a man who does not 
give alms, who has no faith, and offers no sacrifices, is 
called an Asura, for this is the doctrine of the Asuras: 
“They deck out the body of the dead with perfumes, 
flowers, and fine raiment, and think they will thus 
conquer [the next] world.” 

Leaving the. Devas and the Asuras here when we 
look back again into the sacred Vedas, the Rig-veda 
supplies a curious hymn, X., 129, dealing with the 
subject of creation. 

“Then was not non-existent nor existent :; there was 
no realm of air, no sky beyond it. 

“What covered in, and where? and what gave 
shelter? Was water there, unfathomed depth of 
water ? 

‘“ Death was not then, nor was there aught immortal : 
no sign was there, the day’s and night's divider. 

“That one Thing, breathless, breathed by its own 
nature: apart from it was nothing whatsoever. 

“Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness, 
this all was indiscriminated chaos. | 

“ All that existed then was void and formless: by 
the great power of warmth was born that unit. | 

‘‘ Thereafter rose Desire in the beginning, Desire— 
Kama,—the primal seed and germ of spirit. 

“Sages who searched with their heart’s thought 
discovered the existent’s kinship in the non-existent.” 

What is most important to note in this hymn ts Kama 
. being called “the primal seed and germ of f spirit.” 


1 Griffith’s translation of the Rig-veda, II., pp. §75—576. 
13—2 
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Desire is undoubtedly a most inadequate rendering of 
Kama. The word is clearly explained in the Upantsads. 

“In the beginning . . . there was that only which ts, 
one only, without a second. 

‘Others say, in the beginning, there was that only 
which is not, one only, without a second; and from that 
which is not, that which is was born. . . 

“It thought, May I be many, may I grow forth. It 
sent forth fire. 

“ That fire thought, May I be many, may I grow forth. 
It sent forth water. ... 

“ Water thought, May I be many, may I grow forth. 
It sent forth earth (food)... . From water alone is 
eatable food produced.’’' 

From this it is evident that Kama in the Rig-veda, as 
explained in the Upantsads, is no more than the inherent 
tendency of things to multiply, grow forth, create.’ 
Further, I have reason to believe that the Rig-vedic 
Kama is nothing but what is called Ka@mdsava in the 
Buddhist literature. | 

The point is elaborately discussed in the Visuddhs- 
magga, Burmese edition, p. 451, as to whether Avzya 
or the ultimate basis of self-consciousness (vs#&na) in 
an individual may be regarded like the sankhya (Pakat:- 
vadi) Primordial matter (fakat:), as an uncaused or 
unconditioned root principle (mila-ktivana), or not. 

Buddhaghosa’s reply is “No.” <Avyjé cannot be 
regarded so; because of its origination, the Asava or the 
inherent cosmic tendency of things 1s the ROnTIRORIY 
factor. 

Thus according to Buddhaghosa, the so-called causal- 
nexus of the Buddhists presupposes the Asavas or 
inherent tendencies of the world of things and being, 
and we know very well that the early Buddhist thinkers 
divided those tendencies into four categories. Two of 
these are of special use to us in this connection. 

(1) K@mdasava, or the inherent tendency to enjoy or 


1 The Chandogya Upanisad, VI., 2; the 7Zasttirtyaka Upanisad, I1., 7, etc., etc. 
2 Schopenhauer, Well to Leve. 
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unite together, and in the language of the Upanisads to 
“eat.” 

(2) Bhavésava, or the inherent tendency to become, 
grow forth, exist. 

Of these, the second implies its opposite tendency— 
the tendency to disintegrate, to be non-existent (vibhava). 

The word “eating” means that something must be 
destroyed in order to facilitate the growth of something 
else. So we read in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad,' 
I., 2 (t—3) -— 

“In the beginning there was nothing (to be perceived) 
here whatsoever. By Death indeed all this was con- 
cealed—by hunger ; for death is hunger. 

‘‘Death (the first being) thought, ‘Let me have a 
body.’ ... From him ... water was produced... . 
And what was there as the froth of water, that was 
hardened, and became the earth. On that earth he 
(Death) rested, and from him, thus resting and heated, 
Agni [fire] proceeded, full of light . . .” 

We ih our mental analysis and for the purposes of 
abstract thinking make a distinction of the tendencies 
and assign a name to each to show, as though, each were 
separable from the rest. But in reality, in things them- 
selves, they are not separable from one another. This fact 
is nowhere so beautifully brought out as in the Upanisads. 

‘‘ Breath [#.¢., life] is food, the body eats the food. 
The body rests on breath, breath rests on the body. 
This is the food resting on food. . . . Water is food, 
the [heat] eats the food. The [heat] rests on water, 
water rests on [heat]. This is the food resting on food 
.. . (Tasttiriyaka Upansad, I1., and III., 6—»). 

It is needless to multiply quotations. What we need 
is to bear in mind that Kama in the Rig-veda was, 
through its manifold expressions in the pre-Buddhistic 
Upanisads, nothing but what the Buddhists called 
Ka&masava in their literature. Let this serve as the upper 
time-limit of our investigation. 

As for the lower limit, I must refer my readers to the 

1 The quoted passages are taken from the translations, published by S. B. E. 
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Buddhacarita of Acvaghosa (second century A.D.). In 
this famous Buddhist epic (XIII., 2) we are told that 
Mara was called in the world Kaima-deva and Kandarpa 
(God of love). Indeed, the epic shows that a tremendous 
change has come upon Kama since we left it as Kamasava' 
in the fifth century B.C. Adamais now distinctly known as 
‘‘the flower-arrowed ” (puspa-¢ara) god, whose business it 
is to rouse passion in the hearts of men and women. 

What is more remarkable is that Kamadeva of the 
Brahminical conception comes to identify himself with 
the Buddhist and Jajn Mara. But as we come down to 
the time of the Immortal K 4lidasa, the Kumava-Sambhava 
shows that Mara is altogether eclipsed by Kamadeva. 

It is difficult to tell now, for certain, as to when 
Kamadeva came actually into existence, though one«nay 
boldly affirm that his existence as a deity could not, at any 
rate, precede the transformation of Civa as the highest 
bliss into (Cambhu as the Great Lord, the husband of 
Parvati, daughter of the Himalayas. There is no doubt 
about it that Cambhu, Parvati, and Kama-deva must have 
existed before A¢vaghosa, because the epic puts into the 
mouth of Mara (XIII., 16): “ He [2.e., Siddhartha] does 
not even notice that arrow by which the god Cambhu 
was pierced with love for the daughter of the Mountain 
(Parvati) and shaken tn his vow.” * 

Having thus defined the two time-limits by Kama as 
Kémasava and Kaéma as Kama-deva, 1 proceed to supply 
the connecting link between them by tracing out in rough 
outline the evolution of the idea of Mara in Buddhist 
literature. 

It has already been noticed that the meaning of Kama, 
as used in the Vedas and indirectly in the Upanisads, is 
anthropomorphic in character, whereas in early Buddhist 
literature the attitude is mainly psychological and ethical. 
Let this be the starting point of our further inquiry. 

In looking through the Pali canon the discourse, that 
arrests our first attention, is entitled ‘“‘Kama-sutta.” It 

1 Pali Asava = Sanskrit Acaya. 


3 Ambika = Rudra’s sister; the personification of Retain: —White Vajur- veda, 
IIl., 3—63. 
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is incorporated into the anthology, named Sutta-nipata in 


Pali. We read therein: 


“If he who desires sensual pleasures [Kama] is suc- 
cessful, he certainly becomes glad-minded, having obtained 
what a mortal wishes for. 

‘‘ But if those sensual pleasures fail, . . . he will suffer, 
pierced by the arrow (of pain). ... He who covets 


extensively (such) pleasures (as these), fields, goods, or 


gold, cows and horses, servants, women, relations, sins 
will overpower him, dangers will crush him, and pain 
will follow him as water (pours into) a broken ship.”’* 

I doubt if “sensual pleasures” could be a correct 
rendering of Kama. As used in this connection, the word 
seems rather to convey what we understand by worldly 
pleasure in English. In pointing this out, my object is 

to call attention to the fact that Kama is not used in its 
narrow sense for pleasure. 

In the Padhana-sutta of the Sutta-nipata (III., 2), 


. Kama is mentioned as the first of Mara’s army (pathama 


seng@), and evidently distinguished from Avat: (Discon- 
tent), the second army, and Tanha (Craving), the fourth. 

Similarly in the Dhammapada (XVI., 212—216), the 
terms Kama, Rati, Pitz, Raga, and Tanh@ occur in the 
verses which are composed exactly in the same strain. 
But Avatt is wanting. There are passages, of course, in 
the Dhammapada in which Ratt and Arati (Delight and 
Discontent) are used as antithetical terms.” 

Comparing the two lists, it may be noticed that in the 
Padhana-sutta, Ratt does not occur, and it seems that 
the sense of Rat: is implied in Kama, whereas in the 
Dhammapada the terms are distinguished from each 
other. Furthermore, in the Kama-sutta the word Kama 
seems to have a far wider signification than being mere 
Kama or Rati, as used in the Padhdna-sutta and in the 
Dhammapada. It appears further that Kama of the 
Kdama-sutta may be regarded as genus, of which Kama 
and Rat: are the species. 


1 The Sutta-nipata, S.B.E., Vol. X., p. 146. 
2 itvé ratin: aratifica. 
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Leaving Kama, Rati, Arati, Piti, Raga, and Tanha as 
they are in the Pali canonical texts, when we come to the 
later texts, such as the Fataka Commentary, \.,pp.78—79, 
the Lalita Vistara, XXI1., the Buddhacarita, XII1., XIV., 
etc., we are much surprised to find that three of these 
have in the meantime become three daughters of Mara. 
First, according to the Fataka Commentary, the three 
daughters are Tanha, Arati, and Raga; according to the 
Lalita Vistara, the daughters are Rati, Arati, and Trisna ; 
while in the Buddhacarita they are Rati, Priti, and 
Trisna. Thus, in the three accounts, the number is the 
same, though one name in each is variable. But on the 
whole, we have not so much to do with Raga, Arati, or 
Priti as with Kama and Rati. 

It is a well-known fact that the Kumara-Sambhava of 
Kalidasa and some other Brahminical texts represent 
Rati as the spouse of Madana, the latter being but another 
name of Kamadeva and Kandarpa, that is, of Mara. It 
may be held that Madana and Rati! of India resemble, 
to some extent, the Cupid and Venus of Greek 
mythology. 

The connecting link between the two limits is thus 
indicated, and consequently I am now in a position to 
pay closer attention to Mara. It must be asked, Who is 
Mara? What is the significance of the word “‘Mara”’ ? 

By the word “ Mara”? is generally understood the arch- 
angel, whose full name is Paranimmita-vasavatti-Mara, 
—Mf§ra, who rules over beings created by others—the 
creative angels (nimmanarat: devas). ‘ But the term 
has really a far wider signification,” so says Professor 
Childers in his Pali Dictionary, “that of the evil 
principle, of which the sinful archangel is merely one of 
the manifestations.” The angels of Mara’s heaven are 
all called Maras. When we speak of Mara as an 
archangel, we mean the prototype of them. 

In the canonical texts there is frequent mention of 
Mara, but no ‘classification. For the classification of 


1 *< For pleasure, a woman-lover” ; “For Kdma, a harlot.”—White Yajur-veda, 
XIIL., 6, 5. 
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Maras we must go to the commentaries and _lexico- 
graphies. The Puggala-Paahatti Commentary makes 
mention of three Maras—Kilesa (Sin), Maccu (Death), 
and Devaputta (a god).’ 

The four Maras are the above-mentioned three and one 
more—Khandha or aggregate.” And the five Maras 
are the last-mentioned four, besides Abhisankhara or 
Karma.* The meaning of these classifications is that 
in the canonical delineation of Mara, we can see the 
three-fold, four-fold or five-fold aspect of Mara—(1) Mara 
as Sin, (2) Mara as Death, (3) Mara as Aggregation, 
(4) Marva as Karma, and (5) Mara as a God. In this 
article I propose to deal with one aspect of Mara, namely, 
Mara as a God. In dealing with this principal aspect, 
others will naturally be included, wherever they are 
relevant. 

The conception of Mara in Buddhism admits of a 
very rational interpretation. Mara represents a particular 
psychological aspect of man’s nature. What makes a 
man’s nature particularly human is a certain weakness of 
the will-power, which asserts itself under varying circum- 
stances of human life. It may be moral weakness or 
intellectual weakness. By moral weakness I mean the 
inability to suppress certain impulses in our nature which 
it is the object of all moral teaching and moral discipline 
to put down with a firm hand, and by intellectual weak- 
ness I mean the inability to hold fast conclusions, 
arrived at after sound and mature thinking, out of mental 
inertia or indolence. The former may be called the 
weakness to which an ascetic may be subject, and which 
may be temporary, spasmodic, or recurring at uncertain 
intervals ; the latter may be called the weakness of a 
philosopher. One appertains to what we have called 
Ka@masava or inherent tendency towards enjoyment, the 
other to Bhavasava or inherent tendency towards 
existence; one falls within the province of natural 


1 The Puggala-Paitiiatti Commentary, P.T.S., p. 225. 
2 Professor Childers’ Pali Dictionary, see under Mara ; cf. the Radha-samyatta. 
8 Abhidhamma-ppadipikassci, see under Mara. 
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craving (tana) for pleasure, the other is connected with 
Aviyja& or that side of our nature which tends to assert 
itself through self-consciousness—I mean consciousness 
that enables a man to distinguish himself from every- 
thing and everyone else in the world. It is really a 
battle against self. It is the lower nature or brute in 
man trying to eclipse or to drown those higher and 
nobler impulses in our nature which, if allowed free play, 
would help us to work out our deliverance or Moksa. 
The weakness, it has been remarked above, is implanted 
or sunk deep in our nature; it overtakes or is apt to 
overtake all, though none feels its brunt so strongly as 
those who try to resist it constantly. 

This is the danger which an ascetic must always 
beware of. | | 

The Master said, “ As a grass-blade, if badly grasped, 
cuts the arm, badly practised ascetism leads to hell.” 

It is thus through Mara that the Buddhist poets tried 
to bring the truly human character of the mendicants 
into prominence. The Mara (as an abstract idea) serves 
to throw into greater prominence the idea of the moral 
self active and triumphant, just as a thick black border 
throws into bold relief the white central piece which 
it surrounds. A few quotations from the Bhikkhum- 
samyutta will illustrate my meaning. 

When a Sister after her breakfast enters a certain 
woodland for szesta and, plunging into its depths, sits 
down at the root of a certain tree, it is then, and perhaps 
then only, that Mara the Evil One appears and addresses 
her in a verse: 

“ A maiden thou and beautiful—and I 
So young a lad! Now where to fivefold art 
Of sounds melodious we may list, O come, 
‘Lady, and let us take our fill of joy!” 
The mind leaves unawares the habitual track of self- 
restraint (Samyama), and lays itself easily open to the 
gusts of momentary feeling. 

But it can defy any amount of incessant or even 

perpetual inroads of momentary weakness, if it is built 
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upon a solid bed-rock of clear moral convictions, held 
together by a rigid moral discipline. The moral self 
thus becomes fortified by regular mental discipline. The 
continual infusion of moral ideas at a most impressionable 
part of human life serves to build up muscles in the 
moral structure of the mind, which automatically acts and 
gathers strength to resist the tendency to weakness. 
The allurement of Mara warns us of a moment’s 
mistake, which may undo the work of years of rigid 
moral discipline. Let us hear now how the Buddhist 
Sister overcame this momentary weakness, or got rid of 
this moment’s mistake. 
She replied : 
«« Sights, sounds, and tastes and smells and things to touch, 

Wherein the mind delights, I leave them all 

To thee, Mara; for such no mind have I ! 

This body vile, this brittle, crumbling thing, 

Doth touch me only with distress and shame. 

Craving for joys of sense is rooted out. 

They who have come to world of form, and they 

Who dwell where form is not, and that perfect 


Attainment which is peace—from all, 
From everywhere, the darkness is dispelled.” 1 


This applies equally to all. When I say equally, I do 
not, of course, mean that the same kind of weakness 
flashes on the minds of all in the same form and in the 
same degree. It prepares us, then, to comprehend the 
bearing of Mara upon the life of the Buddha, or rather 
of Siddhartha. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that the 
conception of Mara shows principally two stages of 
development throughout the Buddhist literature, in so far 
as the various details of Mara’s appearance and attacks 
are concerned. 

The canonical texts reveal that the early Buddhist 
poets took only two points in the life-history of the 
Buddha into account. Firstly, the great turning point 
relating to the tremendous subjective struggle of an 
evolving mind after moral and intellectual perfection,— 


1 Psalms of The Ststers, by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, pp. 183— 184. 
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the struggle which is inevitable in the case of a mind 
when it is in a state of transition. This epoch-making 
moment in the life of Siddhartha has two names to 
denote its two aspects—negative and positive—namely, 
the conquest of Mara (Mara Vyaya), and the attainment 
of Buddhahood (Buddhatta). 

I am sure no other moment in the Master’s life could 
set fire to the imaginative faculty of his poetic disciples 
more than this. Those who have read that famous 
Udana in the Dhammapada (X1., 153—154), the Padhana- 
sutta in the Sutta-nipata or its Sanskrit form in the 
Lalita Vistara (XVIII.), the fataka Commentary, the 
Buddhacarita (XI11.), etc., will, no doubt, agree with me. 

The second point relates to that part of Siddhartha’s 
life when he entered upon the career of a Master amongst 
gods and men. A higher form of what we might, for 
want of a better term, call weariness, due either to 
mental inertia or to physical weakness on the higher 
planes of thinking and activity, naturally comes to minds 
more finely constructed and cast in a larger mould. 
Even Lord Buddha had his moments of gloom or 
weariness which invaded him in the midst of his spiritual 
work. To him the feeling came, and came perhaps most 
naturally, that he had reached the level of his work in 
acquiring an attitude of mind, which habitually lives on 
the spiritual plane of life. He thought that the limit of 
his activity was reached when he had acquired spiritual 
consummation. 

The feeling that was most natural to one who had 
reached such perfection was to sit back, as it were, in a 
sort of philosophical weariness, to allow the great current 
of the world of human life to drift at its sweet will, and 
himself to be an idle spectator or looker-on, with no real 
interest in it. As soon as the moment was passed, he 
made up his mind to take active part in the work of 
shaping the destiny of human life, and actually entered 
into the life of teaching the laws of Norm among men. 
But he had been all through this time becoming old, and 
was occasionally subject to physical ailments. In spite 
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of the determination to prepare an ideal body of disciples 
for carrying on his work, desire naturally arose, from 
time to time, to die. 

Thus we read in the Maha-parimbbana suttanta: “The 
Exalted One stayed... at Beluva; ... there fell 
upon him a dire sickness, and sharp pains came upon 
him, even unto death. But the Exalted One, mindful 
and self-possessed, bore them without complaint. 

“Then this thought occurred to the Exalted One: 
It would not be right for me to pass away without 
addressing the disciples, without taking leave of the 
Order. ... And the Exalted One, by a strong effort 
of the will, bent that sickness down again, and kept his 
hold on life. . . .’? The Master said to Ananda, “I, too, 
O Ananda, am now grown old, and full of years, my 
journey_is drawing to its close, I have reached my sum of 
days, I am turning eighty years of age.’”’* 

It is said that three months before the Master’s 
decease, while he was staying at Chapdala’s shrine, Mara 
came to the place and tried to persuade him to pass 
away. But he had appeared once more on a previous 
occasion, while the Master “was resting under the 
goat-herd’s Nigrodha tree on the bank of the river 
Neranjara, immediately after having reached the great 
enlightenment.” * 

That time the Master said, “I shall not pass away, 
O Evil One, until [all my disciples] shall have become 

. - wise and well-trained.”” But at Chapdla-cetiya he 
said to Mara, “ Make thyself happy, the passing away 
of the Tathagata shall take place before long.”’* 

I think the second point is made quite clear. But 
with regard to the first point a few words remain still to 
be said. 

There are some autobiographical sketches to be found, 
here and there, in the canon. Of these, the Artya- 
pariyesana sutta seems to possess all the simplicity of an 
historical document. It is by far the most important 


1 Dialogues of the Buddha, Il., pp. 106—107. 
3 bid. pp. 120-121 ; Schopenhauer, Denial of the Will to Live. 
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to notice that this sutta does not give any description 
of the battle with Mara. 

On the other hand, the Padhana-sutta is a highly poetic 
piece, dealing with the subject. It puts the battle into 
the mouth of the Master as the happy reminiscence of a _ 
great event that had happened in his life, indeed an event 
that culminated in his Buddhahood. 

Mara is alluded to in this sutia under five names—to 
wit, Mara or the Destroyer’; Namuci or the Non-saviour?; 
Papima or the Sinful*; Pamatta-bandhu or the Friend of 
the Indolent ; and Kanha or the Black One. His vehicle 
is an elephant, named Giri-mekhala or the Mountain- 
girdle in the fataka Commentary. What is very funny 
is that he is described as carrying a lute (vina). The 
mention of Kanha and the lute points to the fact that 
the legend of the Hindu highest deity must have been 
woven when the sutta was composed. 

Mara had his army, an army consisting of Lust, 
Discontent, Hunger-and-Thirst, Craving, Sloth-and- 
Drowsiness, Cowardice, Doubt, Hypocrisy-and-Stupor, 
Gain, Fame, Honour, and Vain-gloriousness. These 
are the fighting army of the Black One. | 

We are further told that for seven years he followed 
the exalted Master, but could not find any fault 
in him. . 

The “seven years’? means since the Sakiyan prince 
renounced the world. When he was lost in his ecstatic 
meditation for the attainment of Nirvana, came Namuci 
speaking words full of compassion: “Thou art lean, 
ill-favoured, death is in thy neighbourhood. . . . When 
thou livest a religious life, and feedest the sacrificial fire, 
manifold good works are woven to thee.”’ 

Mara appears here as an exponent of Vedic rites and 


1 Agha-maro, Atharva-veda, IV., 93, 1; Kgudha-mara and Trisna-mara, 2d7d., 
IV., 17, 6 and 7. 

? Namuci. is the friend of the drunkard Indra.—White Yajur-veda, X. ; 
Atharva-veda, VII., 1, 10; VIL, 3, 4, ete. 

* Papma mrityu, Atharva-veda, XVII., 29; Catapatha brahmana, VII, 4, 2, 
1 and 2, etc. 
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rituals, through which one might secure the heavenly 


joys. But in reply the prince said, “O . . . thou wicked 
one, for what purpose hast thou come here? Even the 
least good work is of no use to me;.. . I have faith, 


[moral] power, and understanding is found in me. While 
thus exerting myself, why do you ask me to live ? 

“ This (burning) wind will dry up even the currents of 
the rivers; should it not by degrees dry up my blood 
while I am exerting myself? Woe upon life in this 
world! Death in battle is better for me than that I 
should live defeated. . . . Seeing on all sides an army 
arranged, and Mara on his elephant, I am going out to 
do battle, that he may not drive me away from my place. 
This army of thine, which the world of men and gods 
cannot conquer, I will crush with understanding as one 
crushes an unbaked earthen pot with a stone.” 

It is thus by means of a firm resolution, strong moral 
power, and perfect wisdom that the prince was victorious 
in his fight with Mara. 

The Sanskritised version of the Padhana-sutta is to 
be found in the Lalita Vistara, Chapter XVIII. But in 
Chapter XXI. we read that Mara had a thousand sons 
and three daughters. The fataka Commentary mentions 
the daughters, but not any son, whereas the Buddha- 
carita states in Book XIII. that he had three sons and 
three daughters, while in Book XIV., it again speaks of 
five hundred sons. This discrepancy in the Buddhacanta 
might be due to the fact that the last five books were 
supplemented, wholly or partially, by another writer, 
named Anmritananda. 

According to the description of the Lalita Vistara, the 
sons of Mara were ranged in two parties, one party 
espousing the cause of merit, and the other that of 
demerit. The conception is, no doubt, prosaic and dull, 
though not meaningless. It brings home the fact that 
a Buddhist’s object is not to gain heaven or to be 
dragged into hell; paradise is not his goal. His ideal 
leads him to transcend the worlds of duality,—of virtue 
and vice, merit and demerit, self and not-self, Devas and 
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Asuras, and to realise a state of mind in which he is no 
more affected by the ups and downs of life. ‘ 

In the Lalita Vistava, the fataka Commentary, in short, 
in all the later texts, the army of Mara are equipped with 
maces, clubs, spears, etc. In comparison with the older 
delineation, the later pictures are exceedingly rude and 
inartistic. The description of the Buddhacarita has un- 
doubtedly a charm of its own. But that charm is 
evidently borrowed from the Brahmins. In the opening 
stanzas of Book XIII. we can hardly say whether the 
poet speaks of the Buddha or of Civa. It may be instruc- 
tive from the standpoint of history, and that I readily 
admit. I do not know on what authority Megha-kali,? 
carrying skulls in her hands (kapéla-hasta), is included 
among Mara’s fighting army. | 

Another interesting point is that in this epic, Mara as 
Kama-deva is made “the owner of the various weapons,” 
and provided with a flower-made bow (puspa-dhanu) and 
five infatuating arrows (XIII., 7). Curiously enough, 
the Dhammapada also incidentally refers to “the flower- 
pointed arrows” (sapuppha-kani)* In the Samyutta 
Nikaéya, we have mention of “ fivefold art of sounds,” by 
which the Sister Vijaya understood “ sights, sounds, and 
tastes and smells and things to touch.” According to 
the comment of Dhammapala, the fivefold art was used 
for five kinds of musical instruments.* 

In passing from the canonical texts to the extra- 
canonical books, it may be noticed that in later time two 
other points or two other moments in the life of Sidd- 
hartha served to develop further the idea of Mara. The 
first of these is traditionally known as the Great Renun- 
ciation, and the second relates to the transition of 
Siddhartha from a Buddha to a Sattha (Master). It is 
not that these two points or moments were altogether 
unnoticed by the early Buddhist teachers. | 


1 The Buddhacarita, XIII, 49. 


2 The Dhammapada, IV., 46. The conception of Mara as a flower-arrowed God 
may be traced to an Indian hunter. ‘‘ For death a hunter.”—White Yayur-veda, 
XII, 7. 

§ *¢ The cuckoo belongs to Kama,” sd#d., XXIV. 
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The Padhdna-sutta makes a general statement to the 
effect that Siddhartha was followed by Mara, since he 
renounced the world. But the sutta lays no special 
‘stress on the moment when he left his wife, child, and 
dear home. In the introduction to the fataka Com- 
mentary the author has tried to give us an insight into 
the mental condition of Prince Siddhartha on the occa- 
sion of his leaving home and country at midnight. 

It is related that some time about midnight he awoke 
from his sleep and was leaving home for good. The 
light was burning in the hall. His wife was sleep- 
ing with the newly-born baby in her bosom in an 
adjoining room. Natural affection for offspring led him 
to see and feel the child. He stole into his wife’s 
chamber. But he did not dare to touch the baby, fearing 
lest his wife might be awakened. Anyhow, he overcame 
this desire. The horse was got ready and Chandaka 
was waiting at the door. Siddhartha left his home, 
but still the desire remained: that he would come and see 
the child after the attainment of Bodhi. By and by, he 
left the city-gate and was faced with Mara, impelling him 
to stay athome. The thought imperceptibly arose that 
if he had stayed at home he might have become a great 
monarch before long; the lingering doubt came as to 
whether he should go or should not go. But his stronger 
determination saved him at once, and he did not care any 
jonger for the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them all. 

The second point is by far the most important with 
regard to the history of Mara. It is related in the 
Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka that Siddhartha spent 
a week after his enlightenment at the foot of Ajapdala 
banyan-tree, where he sat cross-legged, “enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation.” While he was staying there 
a Brahmin of a haughty disposition came to have 
an interview with him. In this connection nothing 
whatever is said with regard to Mara.’ But in the 
Mahéparinibbana-suttania we are told that Mara came 


1 Vinaya Texts, 1., S.B.E, Vol. XIIT., p. 79. 
: “4 
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then to the place and tried to induce the Buddha to pass 
away without delivering his message to the world at large, 
and practically nothing more. 

According to the later texts, the Buddha spent not 
the second week, but the fourth at the foot of Ajapala 
banyan-tree, and it was during his stay there that three 
daughters of Mara came and tried to seduce his mind, 
but in vain. The Dhammapada Commentary ascribes 
the following two verses in the Dhammapada to the 
Buddha as being addressed on this occasion to the 
daughters of Mara. 

The verses are: “ He whose conquest 1s not conquered 
again, into whose conquest no one in this world enters, by 
what track can you lead him, the Awakened, the Omniscient, 
the tvackless ? 

‘“‘ He whom no desire with rts snares and re can lead 
astray, by what track can you lead him, the Awakened, the 
Omniscient, the trackless ?” (Dhammapada, XIV., 179— 
180). 

In the canonical texts [ Rati], Arati, and Trisna were the 
army of Mara, and now they are daughters, whereas in 
the delineation of Kalidasa, Rati becomes the wife of 
Madana, that is, of Mara. Strange indeed ! 

This is the rough outline of the historical sketch of 
Mara. Besides, as a God, Mara has some other aspects, 
which are not to be touched in this article. 

The Buddhist poets created a Mara through their 
imaginative power, made him an archangel, gave him 
monarchy over heaven and earth, but it must be said that 
they built up nothing but castles in the air. For it is 
still an open question, Who is Mara after all ? 

The answer is given in the Samyutia Nikaya, IV., 
p. 39. The venerable Samiddhi said: People say, Mara, 
Mara, but where is Mara ? 

The Master replied: “Where there is the eye, O 
Samiddhi, where there are the visible objects, where 
there is the visual cognition, and where there are objects 
cognisable,. . . where there is the mind, where there 
are the objects, where there is the mind-cognition, and 
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where there are cognisables, there is Mara, there is such 
concept as Mara. And where these are not, there is no 
Mara, there is no such concept as Mara.”’ 

Now the Preacher would perhaps step in and conclude 
by saying: Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! and perhaps 
as the Indian Yogi would say—lIllusion ! 


B. M. Barua. 


“As vain breaks through an ill-thatched house, | passion 
will break through an unreflecting mind. 

“As vain does not break through a well-thatched house, 
passion will not break through a well-rveflecting mind. 

“ Knowing that this body 1s fragile like a jar, and making 
his thought firm like a fortress, one should attack Mara 
(the Tempter) with the weapon of knowledge, one should 
watch him when conquered, and should never rest.” 


14—2 
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Rote on the Illusion of the €go 


THE points in which Buddhism and Christianity differ 
most profoundly are in their conception of the Ego and 
the Immortal Soul. According to the Christian, the 
personal Ego, the personal, immortal soul, and the per- 
sonal risen Saviour are the basis of everything. Every- 
thing is subordinated to the supreme task of saving an in- 
destructible atom, which persists unchanged after death 
for all eternity. Now the results of modern psychology, 
which altogether exclude the idea of the permanent 
personal soul or ego, corroborate the ground idea of 
Buddhism. It is here, however, that Buddhism en- 
counters most opposition amongst Western peoples. 
Anthropocentrism, and the conception of man as the 
measure of all things, is the ground and root of the 
whole of our philosophy and religion both modern and 
ancient. Although this anthropocentrism reduces the 
European thinker or pious person to the level of the 
savage, who believes that his ancester threw up his left 
shoe and it became the moon, and his right one and it 
became the sun—for however sublime your European 
imagines his Perfect Mind and Perfect Love, they can 
never be anything but attributes of himself writ large, 
for as regards Love and Mind he has nothing but him- 
self to draw upon—he is so penetrated by his delusion, 
that he denies the possibility of a religion without a god 
and without a permanent personal Ego to build upon; 
and that in face of the fact that a third of the human 
race, and much the most truly religious part of it, has 
discarded these and their religion has already lasted 500 
years longer than his own. The illustrations of the 
Buddhist idea of the relativity and consequent imper- 
manency of the “individual ego”’ can only be imperfect 
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and are always more or less unsatisfactory; but the 
following, so far as I know, is original and seems some- 
what to the point. Our believer fully conceives his 
immortal soul to have an objective reality (not long ago 
it was located in the pineal gland), and that death shells 
it out, just as a kitchen girl shells peas out of a pea-pod. 

On the contrary, Buddhism and modern science main- 
tain that it is merely the result of the antagonism between 
an organised body or animal and its surroundings, and 
that when the relation between organised body and 
surroundings comes to an end, the phenomenon of the 
personal soul comes to an end as well. The dualist 
refuses to accept that view of things, declaring that 
nothing is so certain to him as his own personal existence. 
There is, however, something in nature which certainly 
seems to have quite as objective and external reality as 
a person’s own existence has inside him, and which, none 
the less, is now universally admitted to be an illusion 
wholly dependent upon the relations of an organised 
being to its surroundings. I allude to colour. | 

In the coloured objects we gaze upon, houses, flowers, 
rainbows, and the rest, the colour appears to us some- 
thing intrinsic diffused through, and the very “soul ”’ 
of the coloured object. And yet difficult as it is fully to 
grasp and realise the relativity of colour, as dependent 
upon organs of sight and the thing seen, the fact is to 
fully recognise, at least in the abstract, that no one 
dreams for a moment of speaking about the immortality 
of colour and the like. ‘This seems to me to illustrate to 
a certain extent the Buddhist idea of the impermanent 
human soul. To regard the latter as a permanent, 
objective, immortal entity is a pure delusion, just as it 
would be so to regard our colour perception, 7.¢., what we 
regard as colour. This does not, however, mean that 
colour simply corresponds to nothing at all, but that like 
the ego, gud colour, it is merely a transient and illusive 
phenomenon due to the transient organisation of organic 
beings. : 

W. W. STRICKLAND. 
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Buddba Day (Che Dap of the | 
Enliabtenment) 


Members of the Society and many friends assembled 
on the evening of the 28th of May at the headquarters 
of the Society, 43, Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W., to celebrate the day on which, according to an old 
tradition, the Buddha attained to Enlightenment under 
the tree of Gaya. Many of those present availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to inspect the Society’s Library 
and rooms, which had been opened a short time ago. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Edward Greenly, 
F.G.S., occupied the chair. In opening, he gave the 
greetings of the branches and groups in different parts 
of the country, who were holding corresponding gather- 
ings, either on that day or on the nearest available day 
to it. Even the isolated members, living too far away 
to be able to be present at any meeting, were remembering 
the Day, and remembering in their hearts the London 
and other gatherings, joining in mutual aspirations. 

Asking for sympathy for all in sorrow, he mentioned 
especially the Thera Ananda Metteyya, well known to all 
Buddhists for his devoted labours for the cause, who was 
still suffering from prolonged and painful illness. 

Two minutes were spent in silence. 

A special reading of selections from the Pitakas and 
other ancient Buddhist literature was then given by Mr. 
F. E. Balls, followed by speeches by Mr. Howell Smith 
and Mr. Barua. 

Dr. Mills, in a very interesting address, gave a brief 
outline of the Buddha’s early life and of his searching 
for the Truth, showing how, though born a Prince and 
amidst every luxury and pleasure that wealth could pro- 
cure, and all the efforts of his father to hide from his son 
every sight of unpleasantness had little effect, and that 
which had been hidden, eventually came before his notice 
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in the forms of death and sickness. So great and appalling 
was this disclosure to the Prince that he began to seek 
for a solution to the problem presented before him. 
Leaving his home, wife and child and all the wealth and 
comfort of his royal position, he entered into a life of 
solitude to achieve his purpose, and we learn that after a 
time of severe discipline of himself and silent meditation, 
he discovered that all was sorrow, for it was to be found 
everywhere, and there was no age or literature from 
which it was absent. 7 

The speaker referred to the meditation of Buddha and 
his Enlightenment in the darkness and stillness of the last 
watch of the night, which some people knew so well. 

The condition of the origin of sorrow was essentially 
due to two things being brought together. A single 
thing could have no sorrow, but as one thing approaches 
another, there is set up what is called attraction in the 
physical world and desire in the moral world. 

Mr. A. D. Howell Smith said that he was unable to 
go so far in his adhesion to Buddhism as some others 
present. He was naturally sceptical and did not wish to 
travel beyond the region of the verifiable. Certain 
aspects of the Dhamma which he believed to be capable 
of proof it was his intention to touch briefly upon. 
Buddhism could be defined as the religion or philosophy 
of the “ Not-Self” (Anatia). Other religions, such as 
Christianity, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Muhamma- 
danism, no doubt, contained much that was both beautiful 
and true. But they all centred round the conception of 
“‘Self”’? and “Soul,” the “Great Self,” God, and the 
“ Little Self,” Man, the Macrocosmos and the Microcosmos. 
Buddhism held that a permanent and separating “ self” 
was an illusion, operative only on a certain plane of con- 
sciousness. Modern science and modern philosophy 
tended in the same direction as Buddhism. Scientists 
insisted on the fundamental unity of all forms of life, and 
of the organic with the inorganic. Modern philosophers 
insisted on the oneness of reality under changing 
phenomena. The Dhamma taught that this great truth, 
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disclosed to our Western world by science and philosophy, 
could be felt and known in personal experience. The 
“ego” was a category of thought, as Kant said space 
and time were, and that category could be broken down. 
The Buddhist moral and mental discipline, known as 
“The Noble Eightfold Path,” if faithfully followed to the 
end would induce a ‘‘non-ego”’ consciousness, rooted in 
love for all, and characterised by a perfect peace that 
knows neither sorrow nor fear of death or change. 

Mr. B. N. Barua said: We are all to-day here to 
participate in the common celebration of Buddha Day. 
The question arises, How can we celebrate it? Two 
ways naturally suggest themselves,—grandiose demon- 
stration and eulogium. Of these, the first is not the right 
way. To honour the Buddha it is necessary to carry 
out the principles of his teaching. As to the second, 
reference to his mere outward conduct (Sz/u) is not 
enough. To praise him rightly, the depth of his philo- 
sophy must be penetrated. As regards his philosophy, 
it should not be looked at as an isolated demonstration, but 
as an important link in the chain of the development of 
Indian thinking. It implies a background—background 
as supplied by the pre-Buddhistic Indian literature. The 
doctrine of “Non-ego” (Anatta) relates mainly to its ex- 
ternal feature. Self and not-self are not used in its voca- 
bulary proper. It usesaset ofnew terms. The points of 
difference between it and the pre-Buddhistic philosophy 
may be thus indicated: As to the latter, the standpoint is 
individualistic, the mental attitude is static and the basis 
is belief ; as to the former, the standpoint is pluralistic, 
the mental attitude is dynamic, and the basis is reason. 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.C.S.I., speaking next, ex- 
_ pressed his very great pleasure at being present, and 
able to address such a meeting in this country. Though 
himself a member of the Brahmo Somaj, he had a pro- 
found respect and reverence for the Buddha, the great 
Teacher who had so deeply influenced India, and had 
brought such a widespreading influence for good to so 
many nations and to so many millions of men. To 
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Orientals it often appeared that the nations of the West 
had devoted far too much attention to the mere material 
and external aspects of life, and sought too eagerly the 
pleasures that were supposed to be attainable thereby ; so 
that great Light and peace would be in store for them if 
they would open their ears, as indeed they were opening 
them, to the spiritual messages of the great Teachers of 
the East. In spite of all appearances to the contrary, he 
believed that the Ideal of the true and great Brotherhood 
of all the world was really far nearer than it had ever been 
before. 

The President, in conclusion, drew attention to the 
suffering with which, in this frightful war-time, our eyes 
were confronted on all hands. We longed—of course we 
longed—to do what little we could to alleviate that suffer- 
ing. Such as was physical was, indeed, being dealt with 
by many methods, and it was for us to join in these both 
with our money and our work. But there was, behind 
all these, a widespread suffering that was mental. All 
thinking men saw that, right in the path of the great 
civilisation of the West that had seemed so stable, there 
had opened suddenly a yawning chasm. That on which 
they had relied seemed to be giving way, and in that fearful © 
thought men’s minds were shaken. Now, to that kind 
of suffering, those only whose own inner being is 
-unshaken, stayed, unshakeable, can give aid. ‘* That 
one who is himself in the mire should pull out another 
sunk therein, this, indeed, is an unheard-of thing. But that 
one himself clear of the slough should be able to lift out 
a foundered one, such a thing may well be.” And who 
is he that is so stayed ? It is he to whom has come, or 
even in some measure come, that which the Buddha calls 
the End of Craving. For him alone to whom that has 
come is possible the fullness of the Universal Love. He 
is liberated. Hecan aid. Heison firm ground, and for 
him there is no shaking. Because, in the phrase so often 
repeated in the Pitakas, ‘‘ For him this world is no more.” 

Two minutes were then again spent in silence, and 
the gathering terminated. 
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Che Annual General Meeting 


Tue Annual General Meeting (the first of the Society 
as Incorporated) was held on May 27th at 6.30 p.m.,* 
Prof. E. J. Mills, F.R.S., President, in the chair. | 

The Secretary having read the notice calling the 
meeting, the Chairman declared the ballot open for a 
quarter of an hour, and, with the consent of the meeting, 
appointed two Scrutineers of the lists. On the expira- 
tion of the interval the Secretary returned with the 
Scrutineers and reported the following Council to have 
been elected :— | 

President: Edward Greenly, F.G.S. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Dr. Paul Carus; Prof. C. R. Lanman; His 
Excellency Phya Sudham Maitri; the Earl of Mex- 
borough; Mrs. M. M. Hla Oung (Rangoon); Mrs. 
Eleanor Pike; Dr. W. A. De Silva, J.P. (Colombo). 
Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President : 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ; Mrs. C. F. 
Rhys Davids, M.A.; Prof. E. J. Mills, D.Se., F.R.S. 
Other members of the Council: Mrs. Avery (Hon. 
Secretary Liverpool Branch); Frank E. Balls ; Joseph 
Barskey ; the Hon. Eric C. F. Collier (Hon. Foreign 
Secretary and Chairman); William Duffus (Hon. 
Treasurer); F. L. Fonseca; T. W. Goonewardene, 
Mudaliyar (President Galle Branch); Edward Greenly, 
F.G.S. (President Liverpool Branch); Dr. C. A. 
Hewavitarne (Ceylon); A. D. Howell Smith, B.A. ; 
Proctor A. D. Jayasundere (Secretary Galle Branch) ; 
D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. (Ceylon); Mary E. Lilley; W. 
H. Mechling (President Oxford University Branch) ; 
P. Oswald Reeves (Dublin); Captain C. Rolleston ; 
Robert Roy; Saw On Kya (Secretary Oxford Uni- 
versity Branch). 


1 Adjourned to June 18th. 
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The Annual Report of the Secretary was read by the 
Secretary, and, on the motion of the Chairman, received 
and adopted. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REporT. 


With the opening of the new Headquarters the Society 
has entered on a fresh stage of its history and develop- 
ment. The Council wishes to express once more its 
gratitude to the various friends whose generosity has 
contributed to this, especially to those in the East, to 
whose initiative and goodness it is mainly due. 

In order to obtain better facilities for dealing with 
the Headquarters building, the Society has now been 
registered as an Incorporated body. Itis also with great 
pleasure I record that we have obtained exemption from 
local rates, which gives a very substantial relief to our 
funds. 

To prepare the rooms for use considerable expense had 
to be met, especially as it was considered well that 
everything that was purchased should be of good quality. 
Care was taken in particular with regard to the Medita- 
tion Room. | 

We have, as will have been seen by members who have 
been able to visit the building, partly fitted up one of the 
rooms as a library, a step to which the Council attaches 
great importance, for it is most desirable that there should 
exist in London a first-class collection of works on 
Buddhism, especially works of reference. Your assis- 
tance is therefore invited, both in the form of the pre- 
sentation of such books, or of donations towards the 
purchase of them. A nucleus of such a collection has 
already been obtained, but many more are needed. 
Before all else the Society should possess a complete 
suite of all existing translations of the Prtaka texts. 
Following that should be translations of the later Pali 
works ; then the Pal: texts themselves, with dictionaries 
and grammars, as far as those are yet obtainable; and 
then the best European works on Buddhism. Lastly, 
translations (few as yet in number) of the Mahayana 
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books, and the best works explanatory of the ideas of 
that school. Such a library would not only be of 
inestimable value to the members themselves, but would 
eventually become the resort of scholars from all quarters, 
and would place the Society on a firm footing as the 
centre of diffusion of a sound knowledge of Buddhism 
in Great Britain. It would, indeed, be a noble achieve- 
ment if this Society were to enable our countrymen to 
reap the rich fruits that are awaiting it as a result of the — 
work of the Pal: Text Society, to whose thirty odd years 
of patient labour we are all under an immeasurable 
debt. 

In spite of the effects of the war (from which so many 
public bodies are suffering), our numerical strength has 
increased somewhat, and since the opening of Head- 
quarters we have elected ten Fellows and seventeen 
Associates. At the present time there are seventy-six 
Fellows and forty-six Associates on the Register. The 
branches also continue their work. At Galle there are 
about twenty-two members, and at Liverpool about 
eleven. We have the satisfaction of announcing the 
formation of a new branch at Oxford, which is due to the. 
excellent work of Saw On Kya and other friends, and 
this new branch has now twenty-three members on its 
roll. | 
The Council has received many gratifying letters 
appreciative of the Review, and tenders its sincere thanks 
to all who have contributed to this result. A matter that 
has been under consideration has been the mode of publi- 
cation. This has been done, so far, by our agents ; but 
it has been considered better, under the new conditions, 
to publish as from the Society itself. To each of our 
Fellows two copies are sent quarterly, to each of our 
Associates and subscribers one copy, while one copy each 
is sent to nine Bhikkhus, to forty-five public libraries in 
this country and other parts of the world, and to ten 
editors and writers. 

The Council has to express its thanks to the Bhikkhu 
Silacira, who has presented to the Society the manuscript 
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of a new translation that he has now made of the 
Dhammapada, which he wishes to be issued at a small 
price, such as would enable that beautiful work to become 
widely known in England. Subscriptions are invited 
towards the printing of this, and it is hoped to place it 
in the press in a short time. 

Our thanks are also due to all the friends who have so 
kindly aided us in the matter of the Sunday evening 
addresses, which are held here regularly throughout the 
year, except during the month of August, and the con- 
tinuance and increase of such aid is cordially invited. 

The Council meets regularly for the furtherance of the 
Society’s work. Thata wide field lies before it is certain, 
for evidence is continually forthcoming, sometimes from 
totally unexpected quarters, of a steady spread of interest 
in the subject of Buddhism, and of a sincere desire to 
gain access to a sound knowledge of its real nature. To 
that call it is for us to respond, as a sc by every 
means in our power. 

The Treasurer presented his Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet, as audited (see pp. 220—1). 

The Balance Sheet was, on the motion of the Chair- 
man, received and adopted. 

An informal discussion ensued, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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Reviews and Dotices 


BuppHISM AND WESTERN THOUGHT: A Comparison. By W. T. 
Stacz. Published by the Times of Ceylon Company, Ltd., 
Colombo. Pp. viii. and 63. 84 X 54. 

A TRUE comparison of Buddhism and Western Thought would 
doubtless be a welcome addition to the library of a large and 
increasing number to whom the spreading of knowledge of The 
True Law is a matter of deep concern. Even a brief study of the 
subject in sixty-three pages, had it come from the pen of one 
adequately equipped for the task, might have brought out the more 
important points of their relationship and respective worth. The 
_ book we are about to review, however, reveals an author of singular 
incompetence: one whose knowledge is so defective, in respect of 
both Western thought and Buddhism, that a grasp of the signi- 
ficance of either is not possible to him. 

Dealing with the difference between the Western and Eastern 
methods of search for the truth, Mr. Stace argues that the Western 
philosophical method ‘‘ tends to be more exact, clear and precise,” 
since it requires that the truth shall be apprehended by pure theoretical 
reason, as against the Eastern method, in which “a metaphor is held 
to be the solution of a problem,” as, for example, in the comparison 
of a living being to a wave passing over the ocean. The metaphor, 
he asserts, “satisfies the Eastern mind but not the Western.” He 
does not appear to know that the end in view, knowledge, is beyond 
the reach of the pure reason he extols (a point already established 
in Western philosophical thought), nor that it is not the metaphor 
that satisfies but the sssght it is employed to induce. Neither 
subject of the comparison is understood therefore. The futility and 
grotesqueness of the subsequent chapters are a foregone conclusion, 
and they are scarcely worthy of review, yet very misleading. 

Chapter II. is devoted’to “ The Soul Theory in East and West.” It 
is significant that the author is much troubled about the soul, and 
holds that our philosophers, by dint of much and long theoretical 
threshing, have indeed found the soul. This rock-bottom reality, he 
tells us, is the relation of things and parts of things to one another ! 
He also holds the view that The Buddha taught belief in this same 
theoretical soul! Thus we see again how little he can know of 
The Teaching. Had he grasped the first principle of Buddhist 
thought, he would know that the idea of there being a soul of 
any sort or kind whatsoever can only arise in the primitive and 
unenlightened mind: that the dynamic conception of life on which 
Buddhist thought rests affords no possible place for it, inasmuch as 
it is a static idea. 

Chapter III. labours to show that the West is not in need of 
The Buddha's teaching, since it has arrived in its own way at theortes 
concerning some points in The Teaching. He cites the philosophy 
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of Spinoza in the apparent belief that Unreality is synonymous 
with Impermanence, and that of Schopenhauer on suffering and its 
cause, although the latter philosopher based his theories directly on 
The Teaching. The Eightfold Noble Path, the presence of which 
in any teaching is the final test of its wisdom, does not appear, 
however, in Schopenhauer or elsewhere in European philosophy. 
Our author unwittingly values correctly the philosophical theories 
when, in endeavouring to account for the non-appearance of the 
Path, he says the question of interest to the philosopher is not, 
“what ought we to do?” but, “why ought we to do it?” 
adding : “the latter is a purely theoretical problem, and as such 
s of the greatest interest to the Western mind.” And we can read 
between the lines, “ Buddhism is too practical. We want theories.”’ 
No doubt he speaks for a sort of Western mind. He does not 
know apparently that The Teaching contains not only what we 
should-do, but also why we should do it, the two being inseparable, 
and further, that its aim is to enable anyone who is so disposed to 
know these two things and to be “a lamp unto himself” by virtue 
of Insight, Knowledge, Wisdom, beyond the reach of theory. 
Coming to the consideration of Buddhism in comparison with 
“contemporary Western thought,” he considers the tendencies of 
present-day thought are ‘exemplified in the German thinker, 
Friedrich Nietzsche,” and a chapter is devoted to contrasting his 
philosophy with Buddhism. We agree with what are stated to be 
modern tendencies of thought, in some instances at least; for 
example, ‘‘ Merely metaphysical questions, such as the ultimate 
nature of reality, the essence of the world, the nature of the soul, 
no longer greatly interest us. .. . Weare tired of them. And we 
have turned from these things to the study of man, and of human 
institutions ”; and “ Christianity is already a thing of the past for 
_ every thinker in the vanguard of progress.” In other words, the 
foundations of thought hitherto accepted have been found to be like 
shifting sands and-are now abandoned. It is the nature of these 
tendencies, with others more significant but not mentioned, that 
reveal to us, not that Western thought is developing in a direction 
antagonistic to Buddhism, as our author seems to think, but that it 
is ready to receive and adopt the true basis of thought in place of 
the old, theoretical and theological, now rejected; ready for and 
in need of The True Law. If Nietzsche’s philosophy has been 
accepted by some in these modern conditions of thought—we do 
not agree that it has been generally accepted by thinkers—it goes to 
show how drifting thought is ready to clutch at the first straw that 
comes along, for that philosophy (if such it can be called), based on 
the popular misconception of Darwinism and appealing to the spirit 
of revolt rather than to thought, has little in it to commend it to 
the thoughtful. Never having sought out the true nature of Power, 
Nietzsche permitted its place in his thought to be usurped by Lust. 
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The master of Power is the Arahut, one who, having perceived The 
True Law, has discovered the nature of Power and the sphere in which 
it may operate, and who has risen to the full height of its exercise. 
Contemporary Western thought is not so poor, however, as it is 
represented as being. All its better features are overlooked, 
such as, for example, that dynamic conception, a revolutionising 
awakening, has arrived, the far-reaching effect of which upon thought 
has been indicated by Henri Bergson in his “ Creative Evolution.” 
It is such developments as this in Western thought that are of 
importance, especially in relation to Buddhism, inasmuch as The 
Buddha insisted that questions relating to life could be considered 
in accordance with Truth only when dynamically concesved, 

There is naturally a wrangle about pessimism and optimism, and 
we are told that Buddhism is pessimistic while Nietzsche is the 
greatest of optimists. Is not optimism usually found hand in 
glove with ignorance? It is the one evil of evils, that ignorance is 
a source of what seems joy to the ignorant. As for Buddhism, how- 
ever, it is neither pessimistic nor optimistic. It is true, that is all. 
Truth, however, proves itself preferable to varieties of either extreme. 

The next chapter (V.) is devoted to “Dsficulises tn Buddhssm.”’ 
It is not surprising that the author finds difficulties in what he 
thinks is Buddhism. To one who knows The Teaching, however, not 
one of these difficulties could arise. He states what he claims to be 
the Buddhist explanation of Kamma and re-birth. While he might 
have quoted from The Teaching and so made sure of accuracy, his 
explanation is all quite his own. The conclusion to which he comes 
is that his conception of Buddhism is full of contradiction and ‘not 
sensible at all.” We agree. 

It would be idle to go further and deal with the final chapter, which 
attempts a comparison of Buddhism and Chnistianity. His conclu- 
sions are, and in the nature of the case must be, utterly erroneous. 

False statements and faulty logic so abound throughout the work 
that it would need a volume twice its size to correct them. 

The author shows himself a disciple of the ‘‘able author” of the 
“Creed of Buddha,” a theorist who, from obvious lack of know- 
ledge, thought The Teaching was not intelligible; was marked by 
‘‘ mysterious silences” and ‘‘ unanswered questions,” and who held 
the view that The Most Enlightened and Compassionate Teacher 
needed the metaphysician with a soul theory to make His meaning 
clear, and so make chaos out of order. ‘‘ Buddhism and Western 
Thought” is another illustration of the chaos inevitable in a mind 
obsessed with the idea of the soul and with metaphysical theory. 
The type of mind is by no means unfamiliar to the Buddhist. 

OBITUARY. 

Dr. E. R. Cartos.—This Society, and the movement both in East 
and West, has sustained a sad loss in the lamented death, on Feb. 5th, 
of Dr. E. R. Carlos, who was President of the Edinburgh Branch 
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from its foundation to the time of his return tothe East. Dr. Carlos 
belonged to an Indian family of Singapore, which, having adopted 
Christianity, had been induced to adopt also a European surname, 
according to the policy that is pursued by the missionaries of certain 
Christian churches, with the aim of detaching the convert as much 
as possible from his kith and kin, and all his former associations. 
Entering as a medical student, Carlos obtained a scholarship, which 
enabled him to complete his medical training in Europe, which he 
did with marked success. Returning to the East, he practised in and 
about Singapore, but his health had begun to fail even before he 
left Edinburgh, and he died at the early age of twenty-seven. The 
Malaya Tribune describes him as ‘‘a man devoted to his profession, 
who went about his work unostentatiously and quietly, doing good 
to those who sought his advice, and helping many who were in need 
of medical assistance.” To this Review he contributed articles on 
“ Transmigration in the East and West” and “‘ What 1s Buddhism ?” and 
a posthumous paper by him has been forwarded to England by his 
brother. Deeply religious by temperament, he apprehended the 
inner meaning of The Teaching in a way that comes not easily to 
the more externalist and “positive’’ nature so common in the West 
(and commoner in the East also than is generally supposed, now that 
Western influence has penetrated there so much), and the very 
atmosphere of the Dhamma seemed to spread out from him and 
pervade those aroundhim. Never will the writer forget an afternoon 
spent (together with Prem Nath Berry and other friends of the 
Branch) by his bedside in his rooms in Edinburgh. At one time, I 
believe, he contemplated entering the Order, but that was not to be. 
The crisis of our lamented friend’s religious life came with his 
residence in Europe. For an Oriental brought up in Christian 
mission schools to retain or revert to the faith of his fathers when 
he comes to years of discretion is, as is well known, quite a common, 
indeed apparently the usual thing. But the career of Carlos was 
doubly remarkable. From the Hinduism of his ancestors he passed 
(while yet retaining a sincere regard for the Christianity of his child- 
hood) to Buddhism. And his interest in Buddhism was first aroused, 
not in the East, but in Europe. That an Oriental should come to 
Europe, come into touch with Buddhism in Europe, apprehend it 
with deep religious feeling, and devote himself to making it known 
first in that Europe and then in his own native East, isa phenomenon 
that gives one pause! Unexpected indeed are the currents and cross- 
currents of the wide-sweeping religious movements of to-day. For 
a Europe deeply in debt to ancient India, it may yet be in store to 
repay that debt by taking back again to modern India the Buddhist 
Norm in all its pristine purity. But that will only be if Europe 
apprehends that Norm in the depth of inner discernment and more- 
over the gentleness of temper that were the gifts of our friend who 


has now passed away. EDWARD GREENLY. 
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Magazines and Reviews 


The Momnsst (April number), devoted to the philosophy of science, 
has amongst other noteworthy contents some fine verses by 
Dr. Paul Carus, a Vice-President of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The poem is entitled “The Overgod.” 

Dr. Carus graphically describes the faith of a child who puts his 
trust in the wisdom and benevolence of the “ Mighty Ruler of the 
Universe.” As the child grows older and sees more of life doubt 
comes, to be fought and wrestled with in bitter agony of mind. 

“Oh God, thy laws ave mightier than thyself,” the young man cries, 
and he pleads to God to come to his rescue ; to guide his soul through 
the entangling labyrinth of doubt. The poet next describes how 
gradually, step by step, the grown man finds for himself The God 
of Truth—The Overgod, and how in deep humility and reverence, 
having found Truth, he falls prostrate upon the ground : 


‘‘ But God, the Overgod spake thus: 
‘ Rise up and crawl not wormlike in the dust. 
I led thee into freedom and want man 
To stand erect before me as my son .... 


I live not in the fire, nor in the storm, 

But in the still, small voice thou findest me. 
I want no praise, I dislike supplication, 

I hate a bloody sacrifice, and truly 

I do despise the unctuous cant of priests. 
But I will honor noble, freeborn children 
Who stand erect and worship me aright. 
True worship is not done in flattery 

With tongue and lip ; acceptable to me 

Is homage from the heart and righteous will. 
True worship is right thinking and right doing, 
Leading a life on earth as son of mine, 

Of God thy Father, of the God of Truth.” 


In an interesting article on “ Women and Buddhssm,” in the 
February number of the Hindustan Review Miss E. M. White 
discusses the attitude of The Buddha towards women. The Master's 
sayings concerning women are not many, and only to monks does 
He counsel avoidance of women. For instance, when asked by 
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Ananda: ‘‘ How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regard to 
womankind ?’”’ The Buddha answers: 

‘Don’t see them, Ananda.” 

“ But if we should see them, what are we to do?” asks Ananda. 

‘‘ Keep wide awake, Ananda.” 

This advice was for those who had left the world. Lay adherents 
were enjoined to treat women with respect, and the duties of 
either sex were given equally. On being asked ‘“‘ What is the best 
boon ?”’ The Buddha is reported to have said: 

‘‘ Attendance on mother and father ; cherishing of child and wife, 
and an untroubled calling : this is the best boon.”’ 

In the rules for husbands and wives no obedience is demanded 
from the wife. Wives are bidden to be chaste; to order their 
households aright ; to be thrifty. But The Buddha, like the Christian 
Paul, thought that the unmarried life was the better part. “A 
wise man should avoid married life as if it were a pit of burning 
coals,” says The Teacher. And again: “Full of hindrances is 
married life, defiled by passion.” 

Many women were benefactresses to the early Buddhist com- 
munities, and of these, one Visakha is thus praised by The Buddha : 

“ She gives food and drink with generous readiness ; 

The follower of the Holy One, rich in virtues ; 

Who, without grudging, gives gifts of the reward of heaven ; 

Who puts an end to pain is ever intent on bringing joy, 

Obtains the reward of a heavenly life. 

She walks the shining, commendable path, 

Free from pain, she joyfully reaps for a very long period 

The reward of good deeds in the happy realm of heaven above.” 

To The Buddha certainly women were a secondary consideration. 
His regulations, His precepts were established mainly for monks. 


The Open Court, among other articles, has one on “ The Psychology 
of Fear,” considered in its relation to human conduct, wherein the 
author, Arthur J. Westermayr, maintains that so-called acts of 
heroism are in a great part due to, absence of imagination; super- 
lative egotism; fear of contempt; an idealised selfishness or an 
inordinate vanity; while fear is naturally produced by ignorance. 
Thus, in seeking for an unknown phenomenon, the ignorant mind 
will arrive at conclusions which associate such phenomenon with 
the supernatural or fearful. 

Reflection on this subject would no doubt result in greater justice 
being done to so-called cowards, and a lessening of the exuberance 
in our hero worship. 

Mrs. Annie Besant sends a greeting to Buddhists on the first 
pages of the Dharmaraja College Magazine. ‘‘ Let Buddhism reign 
and flourish in Ceylon,” she writes, ‘‘ whose soil is sanctified by 
the feet of the children of the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka. 
Let it flourish until every drink shop that pollutes the land and 
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blasphemes the Dhamma shall be swept away by the righteous wrath 
of a Buddhist nation ; until the Sangha shall consist of none but 
learned and Holy monks, worthy to instruct and guide the nation ; 
until the nation shall take refuge in its true home. Peace to all 
beings!” | 

We echo her greeting. 
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Rotes and Rews 


The Council will be glad to receive applications—not necessarily 
from Fellows or Associates—for the post of Honorary Lecture Secre- 
tary, at present vacant. 

Our New FeEttows.—The following have been elected Fellows of 
the Society during the past quarter: Messrs. Lhain Maung, Maung 
Po Yerk, Maung Gyi, Maung 0 Ga, Maung Sol Gyi. Miss E. 
Hale has become a Fellow of the Buddhist Society. 

Japanese Buppuists at Honolulu are planning the erection of a 
Buddhist temple which will be the finest in the East and will stand 
out as a landmark. The walls are to be of concrete; there will be a 
brass dome hung with bells, and the temple complete is to cost a 
sum of £10,000. 

AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MusgeuM.—A recent acquisition 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum is a very perfect Butsudan or 
household shrine made as recently as 1860, though the statue of the 
Buddha which it enshrines dates from about the sixteenth century. 
The figure is of wood, but cannot be well seen owing to its position. 
The shrine of gilt and lacquer has fittings of brass and was made at 
Osaka in the workshops of the famous Nakagawa Hionosieka. 
Every detail is exquisitely perfect. On either side the Buddha 
hang small kakemonos, while the stand upon which the main plat- 
form rests is of gold lacquer. 

PRESIDENT FOR THE DistTRIcT COMMITTEE OF GALLE.—lIn con- 
formity with the Buddhist Temporalities Ordnance, a public meeting 
of the local Buddhists was held in March last at the Jubilee Madama 
to elect a president for the Galle District Committee, the vacancy 
having been created by the lamented death of Gate Mudaliyar E. R. 
Gooneratne, J.P. The hall was crowded to its utmost capacity, a 
goodly gathering of Bhikshus being present. Mr. D. W. Subasinghe 
proposed Mr. M. S. Gooneratne, Proctor S.C., for the vacancy. 
Mudaliyar T. W. Goonewardena seconded, and was supported by 
Rev. Saranadel. Another name was proposed, but as there was no 
seconder, the motion was dropped, and Mr. Gooneratne was elected 
by a very large majority. 

History IN 1TS RELATION To SocroLtocy.—In a summary of 
a lecture delivered by the Hon. Mr. Justice Mahomed Shah Din, 
published in the Burma Critic, there are some remarks on the great 
Buddhist teacher, which will interest not only our Burmese readers, 
but all who like to compare the teachings of those who were the 
originators of the three great religions of the world. 
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Briefly expressed they are as follows :—The important fact which 
the historian, no less than the sociologist, has to note is that amid 
the infinite permutations of social phenomena, and owing to the 
presence of the mysterious psychic element in all human affairs, the 
task of discovering general laws that are supposed to regulate the 
onward progressive development of society is one of exceptional 
difficulty, and in order to achieve valuable results from his enquiry 
he must bring to bear upon it great industry, perseverance and 
patience. Each historian has to deal with fresh material and to 
grapple with fresh difficulties in seeking the solution of human 
problems, in regard to which the labours of past explorers in the 
same field do not avail him much, for history never really repeats 
itself. In one sense, no doubt, history repeats itself daily and hourly 
in human experience; for, like the earth in its diurnal motion, man 
seems to revolve in the common concerns of life round a fixed social 
axis, But just as the earth is perpetually moving rapidly forward 
in entirely new physical surroundings, so man as a social being, in 
his onward evolutionary progress is subject to the influence of an 
ever-changing environment. Hence it is a truism to say that no 
two historical events of any magnitude are alike, and that each 
people as a social and political entity and each period of history with 
its own distinctive features presents new aspects of the historical 
problem. Innumerable undercurrents and myriads of confused 
waves of social action impart vitality to every large movement in 
_ society, and it must be carefully and cautiously watched and studied 
in its subtle ebb and flow by the historian who would know the laws 
that govern the periodical tides in human affairs. | 

The position is that history is not merely concerned’ with a 
description of external events as visible products of the social mind, 
but that it is also interested in considering their inner workings, 
meanings and relationships, which alone can help to a rational inter- 
pretation of the social process and furnish the real key to the solution 
of the great human problem. 

Take a few illustrations of this principle from past history. The 
three great historical religions of the world, Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam, which between them claim the allegiance of by far the 
largest portion of the human race, are associated with the names of 
three great moral teachers of mankind, Gautama the Buddha, Jesus 
Christ, and Mahomed. The life-story of each is a noble record of 
strenuous endeavour to solve the riddle of life and to find out how 
the individual spirit of man could be made to rise above its earthly 
surroundings and to hold communion with and lose itself in the 
universal soul. Were it possible for the historian to consider the 
personality of each as a self-centred spiritual force having no relation 
to the seething mass of squalour, sinfulness and superstition around 
it, he would fail to grasp the real meaning of nine-tenths of each 
reformer’s work in life. Each of these great teachers had set before 
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himself one and the same task, namely, the moral regeneration and 
spiritual uplifting of mankind, but each being born in a different age 
among a different people with a different environment, the dispensa- 
tion promulgated by each had its own peculiar features, and its 
subtle influences have flowed for centuries along certain charac- 
teristic channels. To understand the reformer and his system and 
the instruments employed by him in carrying out his high mission, 
you must thoroughly know the country in which his lot was cast, 
the people among whom he lived and moved and had his being, the 
character and volume and operation of the social forces by which he 
was surrounded, the opportunities for success placed within his 
reach and the difficulties thrown in his way by nature and man, the 
moral and material conditions of the ¢ommunities inhabiting other 
lands than his own, the temper of his own age and that of the ages 
immediately preceding and succeeding it—in short, you must study 
the central figure in its totality and in relation to its setting before 
you can hope to know the truth about it. 

To know why Gautama the Buddha gave up his princely inherit- 
ances, and took himself into voluntary exile, adopting the life of an 
anchorite ; why he was so profoundly touched by the scenes of human 
sordidness and misery which he saw around himself, resolved to probe 
the mystery of life, and threw:himself devoutly into the work of pro- 
moting the well-being of his fellow-men ; why his teaching so deeply 
stirred the hearts and fired the imagination of his people and suddenly 
lifted them to a higher plane of thought—to know all that it is not 
enough to study the psychic development of the great teacher’s inner 
self and to take measure of his own spiritual stature. For this 
purpose you must acquire an intimate knowledge of the social and 
political organisation of the Indian people of that time; of their 
customs and usages and beliefs and practices; of the moral and 
material conditions under which they lived; of the strength of the 
hold which the Brahmanical creed and ritual had acquired over their 
minds; and of the extent to which the dead weight of sacer- 
dotalism had rendered hopeless all efforts for a forward movement. 
The circumstances created the man of the epoch; the mine had 
already been laid and was waiting for the hand that was to apply 
the match; and the explosion that followed produced a moral 
- earthquake that shook India almost to its foundations. As the 
years rolled on, the lessons inculcated by the great preceptor 
sank deeper and deeper into the hearts of humanity until the 
king, the statesman, and the warrior acknowledged his spiritual 
sway, and the earth and skies seemed to be filled with sweetness 
and light. 

THe Burxkuu ANANDA MettTeEyyA.—The following account of the 
Thera Ananda Metteyya by Silacira Bhskkhu appears in The Buddhist 
of February 2oth :— 

Allan Bennett (Thera Ananda Metteyya) was born in Bath, 
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England, in 1872. His parents died early, and he was brought up 
together with his sister under the care of a guardian. Their small 
but sufficient patrimony was lost through misfortune, and their 
youth was subject to some hardship. Ultimately the boy obtained 
employment in the chemical laboratory of the Public Analyst of the 
City of London, and there did good work that won the regard and 
friendship of the analyst, Dr. Bernard Dyer. As he grew up, an 
hereditary weakness of the lungs developed, which made necessary 
his leaving England if his life was to be saved. He sailed for 
Japan, where it was thought he might recover from his distressing 
attacks of asthma. On the way thither he stopped at Colombo, 
and landing and making the acquaintance of some Buddhists of the 
island, he was so struck by the precepts and practice of Buddhism 
that he abandoned his intention of going to Japan and remained in 
Ceylon with the object of investigating and studying Buddhism 
more at length. As a result of these studies he was fired with a 
desire to make known to the Western world a religion which he 
thought so well calculated to meet the wants of the enquiring, 
critical mind of the West, upon the more progressive portion of 
which Christianity is undoubtedly losing hold. 

After considering the matter at some length, he came to the 
conclusion that he could best succeed in the task he had set 
himself by assuming the Robe of the Bhskkhu. For this purpose 
he went to Akyab, in Arakan, Burma, and there was ordained a 
Bhikkhu. 

Thereafter he went to Rangoon, and with the aid of several 
earnest Burmese Buddhists, he founded the “ International Buddhist 
Society ” or Buddhasasana Samagama, which had for its object the 
making known the Dhamma of the Buddha throughout the entire 
English-speaking world. To this end a magazine was established 
called Buddhism, and copies of the same, through the generosity of 
Burmese donors of the funds necessary, were sent gratis to most of 
the leading public libraries in Great Britain, America, Australia and 
New Zealand. This magazine, well printed and illustrated, and ably 
edited, had many most valuable and illuminating articles appearing 
in its pages which did a great deal towards letting the world know 
that the Dhamma of the Buddha was still a living religion and 
possessed of power to win and mould the minds of thinking men in 
search of truth. However, the expenses of its maintenance were 
too great to be met except through donations to its support, and as 
these fell off, the magazine had perforce to cease publication. 

Some years ago, however, through the generosity of a Burmese 
supporter, it was made possible for the Bhikkhu to visit England on 
a mission of propaganda there. As a result of these labours, the 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland was formed and 
the Buppuist Review founded. 

After six months of successful work in England, the Bhskkhu 
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returned to his retreat in Burma. By seniority he then became a 
Thera in the Order (the first Englishman to attain to that position), 
but increasing ill-health continued to follow him; and some months 
ago by doctor’s orders he was reluctantly compelled (for a while) to 
doff the yellow robe and seek recovery of health in another climate. 
He hopes eventually to be able to resume his work on behalf of that 
teaching which brings peace and contentment to all who know and 
follow it, and was never more needed by the Western world than 
now, when it would almost seem as if that world were lapsing back 
into savagery, wanting the elevating, civilising influence of the 
Dhamma of the Blessed One. . 

THE GAMPOLA PERAHERA Casz.—The Appeal Court of Ceylon 
has decided against the Buddhists in the above case, which will now 
be taken before the Privy Council. The issue at stake is not 
whether a Peraheya or religious procession can be stopped by the 
police, but a much deeper question. 

When Ceylon was ceded to the British in 1815 it was done so 
under a convention to which the representative of H.M. the King 
fixed his sign manual before an assembly of the chiefs and the people. 
According to paragraph 5 of that Convention, signed on March 2nd, 
“ The religion of Buddha professed by the chiefs and inhabitants of these 
provinces ts declared inviolable, and sts Rites, Ministers and places of worshsp 
ave to be matntained and protected.” 

The Solicitor-General for the Government urged that the Con- 
vention was merely a political document, and any privilege liable to 
modification at the will of the Sovereign. 

In the appeal the learned judges held that the Convention, to which 
the British Sovereign has given his most sacred word, could be 
altered or modified by a police regulation. This Convention, 
arbitrarily set aside on previous occasions, has now, after a hundred 
years of British rule, come before the Buddhist public. It now 
remains to be seen whether it is a sacred convention or a mere scrap 
of paper, to be thrown to the dust heap at the will of officialdom. 

THE Mana Bopui Society.—From the report of the Maha Bodhi 
(Colombo) we learn that the Society has branch associations both 
at Calcutta and Madras, while the German Maha Bodhi Society is 
doing good work. A Buddhist monk has been sent to Singapore 
and several Biskkhus to India. Last year a Sinhalese boy was sent 
to Japan in order to be taught candle, match, and brush making. 
The schools under the Maha Bodhi Society now number twenty. 
Of these two are English schools, the others vernacular schools, in 
which free instruction is given. The number of children receiving 
education is over five thousand. 

GaLLE BRANCH OF THE BuppDHIST SociETY oF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—The series of sermons by learned Bhikkhus on the 
Dhammapada under the auspices of the above Society, which com- 
menced on 25th February, 1913, at Sudharmalaya, Fort Galle, will 
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be brought toa close on the gth March, 1915. As it was the intention 
of the inaugurators that those who attended the sermons should be 
versed in the text and the meaning, many persons have been greatly 
edified by the expositions. With the object of popularising the. 
learning of this important portion of the Dhamma among the young 
it has been resolved by the Society to hold an examination during | 
the year and to award prizes as follows :-— 

(I.) For Samanerva Bhtkkhus, candidates will be expected to 
recite verses with special reference to pronunciation and rhythm, 
and possess a fair knowledge of their meaning. At least five 
competitors must present themselves for this examination. The 
prize-winners must know at least thirteen chapters, otherwise no 
prizes will be awarded. 

The first competitor in order of merit will receive bana books to 
the value of Rs.50, and the second Rs.30. The examinations will 
be held in Mahinda College on the 9th day of May, 1915, commencing 
at 2 p.m. 

(I1.) (a). Candidates under twenty and above fourteen years of age 
must recite verses with proper intonation and show a general idea 
of their meanings. At least five competitors must present them- 
selves for the examination, and the prize-winners must know at 
least ten chapters. 

There will be two prizes of Rs.40 and Rs.25 respectively. 

(1I.) (6). For boys and girls of fourteen years of age and under, 
who will be expected to chant the gathas ; a comprehension of the 
meaning will not in this case be a ssne qud non. At least eight 
candidates must enter the examination, and the prize-winners must 
know at least five chapters. There will be two prizes of Rs.25 
and Rs.15 respectively. These two examinations will be held in 
Mahinda College on 11th July, 1915, commencing at 2 p.m. 

Boys and girls who attend Buddhist schools must enclose certi- 
ficates of birth, signed by their teachers, parents or guardians. 
Applications for admission should reach the Secretary on or before 
the 25th day of April, 1915, and 25th June, 1915, respectively. 
Copies of the text may be had on application to the Secretary free 
of charge. The Society has published 2,000 copies of the Pali text 
of Dhammapada for distribution. 

It is hoped that many will avail themselves of this opportunity to 
acquire a knowledge of the Dhamma. The following gentlemen 
have generously undertaken to give prizes to the extent of Rs.185: 
Messrs. T. W. Gunewardena Mudliyar, F. A. Wickrama Singha 
Muhandiram, M. S. Guneratne, Proctor S.C., D. W. Suba Singhe 
Proctor, F. L. Woodward, M.A., D. Abeygunewardena, Government 
Surveyor, and the Secretary. 

ProFessor Davip SMITH in his correspondence column (Brstish 
Weekly) affirms that Nirvana is the third article of Hinduism, and 
signifies release from suffering “in a state of motionless and action- 
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less repose.” What he defines is not Nirvana at all, but Moksha. 
Nirvana is to be found only in Jainism and Buddhism. 

RECALLING ForMER Lives.—The Daily Call in one of its early 
numbers had an interesting account of the recalling by certain 
persons of incidents in former lives :— | 

“Dr. Paul Sollier not long since communicated to the Society of 
Psychology at Paris the result of certain phenomena akin to this 
form of reminiscence. 

“A lady took under her charge a niece, a little girl but three 
weeks old. The lady looked after the child until the latter was nine 
months old, when she was handed over to her father again. 

‘<In the boudoir where the aunt used to spend most of the time 
with her infant niece was a speaking-tube, used for communicating 
with the maid, whose name was Louise. 

‘When the niece was nearly three years of age she left her father 
and returned to her aunt. She was asked if she recognised the 
rooms or the different familiar knick-knacks lying about the house, 
but she remembered absolutely nothing. 

‘s The former maid Louise had left, and another had taken her 
place. Directly, however, the child entered the boudoir and saw 
the speaking-tube she looked at her aunt, and said, in a questioning 
tone: ‘Is Louise still here ?’ 

‘¢ A case of actual reminiscence of a former life is to hand from 
Belgium, and occurred a short time before the outbreak of war: 

‘‘A family named Courtain lives at Point-a-Célles, and among 
their children are a girl aged seven and a younger one, named 
Blanche, aged five. The latter suffered from very weak health, and 
was constantly under the doctor’s care. 

‘‘ The day following a visit to the doctor she was out playing in a 
meadow with her father and mother when she suddenly said in a 
resolute manner: ‘I will not take the bottle ordered me. I know 
quite well what I have to do. [| have been an apothecary.’ 

‘‘The parents looked at her aghast, wondering whether she had 
gone mad. 

“¢ Yes, I was a chemist at Brussels, at No. —, Rue——. If 
you do not believe me, go and see. An apothecary still lives there, 
and the door of his laboratory is quite white.’ 

“The parents took no more notice of the matter until one day 
the eldest daughter wanted to go to Brussels, and proposed that 
Blanche should accompany her. 

“©¢ Yes,’ said Blanche, ‘ let me go, and | will take my sister to the 
place of which I told you.’ 

«¢ But you do not know Brussels.’ 

©¢That does not matter; when I am there I will lead my sister.’ 
The journey was made as arranged, but on reaching the station the 
elder one said to Blanche: ‘ Now, you have to lead me.’ 

‘«‘* Yes, come, it is this way.’ After having walked for a little 
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time she said: ‘There is the street. Look! there is the house. 
You see, it is an apothecary’s.’ 

“The elder one, astonished, saw that everything was as Blanche 
had said—street, house, number, colour of the door: every detail 
was correct.” 

In Buddhist countries it is no very unusual thing to have children 
gravely claiming to have had such-and-such a name, and to have 
lived in such-and-such a place in their previous lives. 

Such children are in Burma called Wsnzas, and sometimes a 
sort of rough test is carried out by taking a Wsnza to the scene of 
his supposed former life, when it is said that he or she can generally 
identify his former dwelling and friends, and can state facts known 
only to the dead person and one other living man. These Winzas 
are so relatively frequent in Burma that their existence is commonly 
taken for granted. 

The January number of this Review contained an article on 
Personality in the names of B.C. Law and C. M. Barua as authors. 
There can be no doubt that it had been copied, almost textually, 
from Professor P. L. Narasu’s Essence of Buddhism (2nd ed., 1912). 
Mr. Barua has written to us, disclaiming any connection with it. | 
Mr. Law informs us that the apparent plagiarism was due entirely 
to a misadventure on the part of his typist. For ourselves, we can 
only state that the paper reached us through customary channels, 
with every indication of authenticity.—{Ep. B. R.] 
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Expositions 
By LEDI SADAW MAHA-THERA 


(Translated from the Pali by Bent M. Barua, and edited 
by C. A. F. Ruys Davips)? 


I 


Or THE FiveroLtp NiyAma (Cosmic Order), 


Honour to the Exalted One, Arahant Buddha Supreme. 
Honour to the Norm, honour to the Order. 
Honour to the Teachers. 
And may they e’er before me stand 
And commune with me as I go. 


Him who was made’ perfect by the cosmic order, him 
who taught that law, him the Lord® thus honouring, 
I shall now expound that law. 


1 These Expositions, written in Pali, and with Burmese characters, were sent to 
me about two years ago, a sum of about £11 being sent at the same time to the office 
of this Review, from the pupils of the author, as a contribution towards the expenses 
of publication in English in the Buddhist Review. A supplementary essay on the 
subject of the first Exposition followed shortly after. It has been a cause of much 
regret to me that so long an interval should have elapsed before the accomplishment 
of the task became possible, and I was the more relieved when Mr. B. M. Barua very 
kindly, amidst his arduous studies, made time to send me a draft MS. translation 
of two of the six Expositions. We trust to publish the remainder in two or three 
subsequent issues. Unwillingness to be involved in further delay makes us venture 
to publish without guarding our translation by the author’s revision. He has made 
no stipulation for anything of the kind, and we feel deeply the responsibility laid 
upon us by his confidence. If, on seeing the translation, he should discover, through 
an interpreter, that we have misrepresented him, we trust that the Editor of this 
Review will permit us to publish his corrections. It may interest readers to know 
that the honorary title of Maha-thera has recently been conferred on the learned 
author and popular preacher by the Government of Burma. The original MS. was 
transliterated by Mr. Marr Murray.— Ep. . 

2 On Niyama, or Niyama :—‘‘ that which fixes,” « fixity, ” see my Buddhism 
(London, 1912), p. 119, and pp. 378f. in Points of Controversy (the Kathadvatthu), by 


S. Z. Aung and myself (P. T. S. 1915).—En. 8 Nitho. 
16 
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The expression ‘* made perfect by the cosmic order” means that 
this order includes laws of cosmic order for Buddhas, whereby the 
state of Buddhahood is completely brought to pass and achieved. 
These laws bring about the attainment of Bédhi! by the great 
Bédhisats—namely, the ten Perfections, each of three stages, the 
five great Renunciations, the Threefold Duty, and, at the end of the 
days, the grappling, while on the Bédhi-seat, with the law of 
causality, and the perceiving, while in Jhana-concentration with 
controlled respiration, the genesis and evanescence of the five aggre- 
gates [of individuality]. By these things the Buddhas win Buddha- 
hood, hence such matters are called the things of the cosmic order 
for Buddhas. Hereby we indicate that not by chance or accident 
are Buddhas made perfect. 

‘Who taught that law’ means that he taught this and that way 
of applying the law of cosmic order, taught the one cosmic order of 
the five series of that order. 


The Fivefold Niyama is as follows :— 

(1) Utu-niyama: The Caloric Order. 

(2) Bija-nyama: The Germ Order. 

(3) Kamma-niyama: The Moral Order. 

(4) Chitta-ntyama: The Physical Order. 

(5) Dhamma-niyaima: Natural Phenomenal Sequence.’ 


(1) Utw*is that which manifests, brings forth, gene- 
rates what is ungenerate, develops that which is generate. 
But what is it? It is the specific quality [we know as] 
heat ; the bare primary quality of fire. In this connection 
let us consider the four “‘ great essentials ” of matter. 

Each of these exhibits three forms, namely, by the 
first essential quality’ we understand either (i.) that 
constant ‘‘extended element,” adaptable and _ pliant, 
which functions as the basis of the other three—fluids, 
fires, airs—or (ii.) soil, or (iii.) rock. The second 
essential element has the salient mark of binding 
together, but there can be no binding without the 
wherewithal to bind. Nor in the third essential can 
there be heat without food, without fuel. Nor as to the 
fourth essential can there be mobility without some 

1 Enlightenment : Buddha-wisdom. 
2 Mr. Barua prefers Philosophic Order, or Causal Order. We have no word to fit 
dhanima’s. The rendering used is Mr. S. Z. Aung’s. 


8 Cf. Compendium of Philosophy, 161, 7. 4. 
4 Péthavi—in popular language *‘ earth” or “ solid matter.” 
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moving base. Hence whatever material phenomena we 
take—liquid, fiery or gaseous, even the smallest atoms— 
the element called pathavi is the supporting condition of 
all of them by its function of serving as ‘‘ basis ”’ to all. 

By the second essential quality we understand either 
(i.) that constant ‘cohesive element,’ adaptable and 
pliant, which functions in solids, fires, winds as that by 
which they cohere ; or (ii.) the ‘‘ viscous,” the moisture 
that is for instance in bodies, in trees, etc.; or (iii.) the 
more obvious fluid go manifested in this or that liquid. 

(11.) The “viscous ’’ form of apo denotes, as has been 
said, moisture in organic form, such as in an unwithered 
tree or an undried body.  (ili.) The “ fluid,” such as 
waters and juices, is obvious. Whatever conglomerated 
or organic bodies are found in this material universe, 
even in the least atoms, all are impossible without the 
function of cohesion. It has therefore been said that 
apo is primarily the variable internal éohesion of solids, 
fire and air. 

By the third essential quality’ we understand either 
(i.) that constant element of heat, adaptable and pliant, 
which as ‘‘hot”’ and “cold ”’ functions in solids, etc., as 
that which generates and as that which brings to 
maturity ; or (ii.) glowing heat, or (iii.) flaming heat. It 
is due to the action of this element that all material 
things when they have reached maturity are reproduced, 
and make for growth or for maintenance. 

By the fourth essential quality ? we understand either 
(i.) that constant element of mobility, adaptable and 
pliant, which functions as fluctuation (or oscillation) in 
solids, etc. ; or (ii.) compressed or tense atmosphere ; or 
(il1.) atmosphere in motion—for instance and respec- 
tively, air in a pair of bellows and air inhaled and 
exhaled. The mobile element (i.) constitutes the 
element of force, of resistance in co-existent essential 
forms; hence all material things through this force and 
resisting power carry out their respective functions. 


1 7¢o. 2 Vayo. 
16—-s 
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Furthermore, all these elements, whilst persisting 
under the stated conditions, increase in magnitude when 
there is an efficient cause for increase, and decrease in 
magnitude when there is an efficient cause for decrease. 
How may such a cause arise? In the case of solids the 
cohesive element may obtain fluidity, and the solid 
substance begin to melt. In the case of water, heat 
may grow into a flaming fire, while the cohesive element 
can merely exercise the property of cohesion. It is on 
account of their intensity and magnitude that they are 
called the “Great Elements.’”? Their intensity and 
magnitude reach the climax on the eve of the destruc- 
tion and disintegration of the world-systems. 

Heat in its primal form is the germinator of all 
material phenomena. And this element [or primal form] 
of heat is just “tu. Conversely, as was said above, uiu 
is the primal form of fire. Now to return to the 
‘“* Caloric Order.”’ 

The Caloric Order is the fixed process that determines 
the fourfold succession of evolution, continuance, revolu- 
tion (z.e., dissolution), and void of the universe. It is the 
process that determines the ordered succession of the 
three seasons—winter, summer, and the rains. It is again 
the same process that determines the specific season in 
which trees, creepers, shrubs, and grasses bring forth 
flowers and bear fruit. And all this order has been 
made and created by no ‘‘maker’”’ whatever, whether 
human, celestial, or divine. Inasmuch as it is accom- 
plished entirely by the fixed [or natural] order that we 
know as “utu,” it is called the Utu-ntyéma, or Caloric 
Order.2 Thus we read in the Pali [texts]: “ There 
comes, Vdsettha, a time, when, sooner or later, after 
the lapse of a long, long period the world-system 


1 Maha-bhitani. Cf. Compendium of Philosophy, P. T. S., 1910, pp. 154 f, 268 f. 

2 Lit. by deva, or by Brahma-[deva]. 

* “Tt is not change but the changing, and the changing is fire; . . . this order 
[£osmos]| which is the same in all things, no one of Gods or men has made, but it was, 
is now, and ever shall be an ever living fire, kindled and extinguished in due measure.’ 
—Heraclitus. Vide The Development of Greck Philosophy, by R. Adamson, 
PP. 44, 45.—TR. 
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passes away. ...In the course of time, Vd4settha, 
the radiance of those celestial beings vanishes. Their 
‘self-radiance’” having thus vanished, the moon, sun, 
planets and stars come into existence: nights, days, 
months, half-months, and the year with its seasons 
appear, etc.’”? 

(2) Germinal Order.—Germ [seed, bija] is that from 
which trees, etc., spring and grow in varying forms, 
But what is that? In its common acceptation the word 
“germ” denotes the five kinds of bija—“ root,” etc. 
From the philosophical point of view it is just a form of 
‘caloric energy ” [utw]. Thus the generating and growing 
agency of the vegetable kingdom, embracing trees, etc., 
“seedlings and plants’’’?—a form of “caloric energy,” 
which tends to manifest itself in plant-life—is called seed 
or germ. | 

The Germinal Order signifies that the sprouts, shoots, 
trunks, branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, and fruits which 
spring from, say, the ‘“‘rose-apple seed” [ jambu-bija | do 
not cease to be of the rose-apple species, type, or family. 
This explanation applies to all trees, creepers, shrubs, 
and grasses. This, too, is not made, nor created by any 
maker whatever. Inasmuch as itis accomplished entirely 
by the fixed [or natural] order that we know as germinal, 
it is called the Bija-niyama or Germinal Order. Thus 
we read in the Pali texts:—“ There are, Bhikkhus, five 
classes of seeds, to wit, those which are propagated 
from roots, from stems, from joints, from shoots,* and 
from the seed proper.” * 

The subject is treated in detail in the commentary on 
the Vinaya, in the section devoted to behaviour towards 
plant-life. 

(3) The Moral Order.—Kamma [action] is that by 
which men execute deeds, good or evil, meritorious or 
the opposite. What is it? It is volition [cetana], moral 
or immoral. We are told in the Pali texts: “ By Action, 


1 Digha-Nikaya, iii. 84, 86. 
2 An ancient Pitaka phrase. 
3 Lit. “from the top” (agga). 
4 Sanyutta-Nikdya, iil., p. 54- 
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Bhikkhus, I mean volition. It is through having willed 
that a man does something in the form of deed, speech, 
or thought.” ? 

Here volition for conation] is the act of willing 
[voluntary, or conative action]. In carrying something, 
good or bad, meritorious or the opposite, into effect, it 
deliberates and decides upon the steps to be taken, as 
the leader of all [the mental functions involved in so 
doing]. It provides the tension [of those functions 
towards the desired object]. 

The expression “as the leader of all” implies that, in doing its 
own works, as well as the works of all the other psychic pro- 
cesses involved, volition becomes the chief and supreme leader in 
the sense that it informs all the rest. Volition, as such, brings other 
psychical activities to tend in one direction. This is the explanation 
of our statement: ‘“ Kamma [action] is that by which men execute 
deeds.”’ 


It should, however, be borne in mind that the conative 
process informs other psychical processes only in the 
case of one’s own works, not in the case of the works 
of others. Accordingly, the latter cannot be brought 
within the definition of “volition as the act of willing.” 
Hence B.’s actions cannot be called A.’s kamma, since 
there is as much difference between voluntary and non- 
voluntary actions as there is between a goat and a sheep. 
Voluntary action alone is entitled to the name. And 
therefore was it said: “ By kamma [action], Bhikkhus, I 
mean volition.” 

In all acts the word kamma denotes (a) that which all 
deeds have in common, and (6) a disposition to exertion.? 
And once well formed in the present, through either a good 
deed, or again through a bad deed, such a disposition 
serves later to call forth the co-existent aggregates [psycho- 
physical states], when the deed is repeated. It is due 
to the reawakening of those aggregates that a man is said, 
é.g., to be liberal, or given to violent deeds. In its per- 
sistence this disposition serves to produce [the factor that 


1 Anguttara-Nikaya, iii. 415 (VI. 6, ‘‘ Mahavagga, Nibbedhika”’). 
9 Padhana-bydaparo. 
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leads to] the concatenation of existence by way of re-birth 
in a life to come. It is due to the origination of such a 
factor that a man, having bestowed gifts or killed living 
beings, is reborn into a state of bliss or of woe. This 
sort of disposition is therefore described in the Mahapat- 
thana as the relation of co-existent kammas, and, again, 
of kammas at different points of time. 

The distinctive basis in different lines of action! is 
attended with great consequences. Once made and 
established, in one place and at one time, it continues to 
be the cause of some peculiarity with regard to the body 
or the mind or both. For this reason, as regards our 
religion, perseverance in reflection upon the order of 
things, or, in worldly matters, perseverance in reflection 
upon such bases, yields great fruit and reward. 

Of the various forms of such bases, two are attended 
with greater consequences in their adjustment and re- 
adjustment than in their natural order. Of these one is 
the conative basis of subjective experience, and the other 
is the caloric basis [uéw] in things external. As to sub- 
jective experience, the variety in conative tendency is 
accountable for the variety in consciousness. As to 
external life, the difference in variety of utu isaccountable 
for the difference in mobility. : 

By the Moral Order we mean the necessary, fixed, 
undesirable result of an evil action, the necessary, fixed, 
desirable result of a good action. The course of evil’ 
action results in re-birth into a state of woe. The way 
of meritorious deeds belonging to the world of sense leads 
to re-birth into a state of bliss belonging to the realm of 
sense. The way of moral deeds belonging to the realm 
of “ Rtipa” leads to re-birth into a state of purity belong- 
ing to the realm of “ Ripa.’”’ Furthermore, it is said in 
the Pali texts: ‘ The result of killing life is tomake a 
being short-lived, and abstinence from killing leads to 
longevity. Jealousy begets many sorts of quarrels, while 
humanity begets peace. Anger robs a man of beauty, 
while forbearance enhances beauty. Enmity begets 


1 Dhétuvikatinam dhatuvikaro nama. On véikaro, cf. Compendium, Pali Index. 
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weakness, while amity brings strength. Theft begets 
poverty, while honest labour brings wealth. Pride ends 
in loss of honour, while modesty leads to respectability. 
Association with a fool causes loss of wisdom, while 
knowledge is the reward of association with a wise man.” ? 


This is the significance of the Moral Order. 


Here the expression “ The act of killing life makes a being short- 
lived” implies that when a man has once killed a human being, or a 
being of lower order, the act of killing furnishes the cause of his 
re-birth in various ways into a state of suffering. During the period 
when he returns to the state of man, the same act as a “ life-killing 
factor ” makes him short-lived in many thousands of re-births. This 
is the explanation of the statement: “ The act of killing life makes a 
being short-lived.” The explanation of the rest is analogous. In 
many hundreds of other Suttas, various instances of fixed moral 
sequences are to be found. Such is the Moral Order. 


We read in the Pali texts: ‘“ There is no place, 
Bhikkhus, no room [in the conception of the moral order 
of things], for a bad action to produce desirable, agree- 
able and delightful results, etc.” ? 

An “action” produces two kinds of result: that which 
is uniform [inevitable], that which is diverse [ exceptional ]. 
Here the order of moral principles is given with refer- 
ence to the first kind of result. When we come to the 
“diverse kind of result,” we find that a man may pass 
his days happily with ill-gotten riches. But after death, 
according to the uniform kind of result, he undergoes a 
doom of suffering all the more. 

Men inspired with pious thoughts and religious ideals 
forsake all worldly success, perform acts of merit, walk in 
the Norm, and undergo many kinds of privation. But 
according to the uniform kind of result, after death 
they rejoice in heavenly bliss all the more. Such is the 
fixed Moral Order. 

(4) The Psychical or Psychological Order.—Thought 
[chitta] means ‘‘one is thinking” [the act of thinking], 
the meaning being one cognises an object. It may also 
mean : investigates or explores an object. Furthermore, 


1 Cf. Majjhima-Nikaya ( ** Ciila-kammavibhanga-sutta "), Wl 202 f. 
2 Anguttara-Nikaya, i. 28 (*§ Atthana-vagga "). 
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thought 1s [figuratively ] called “the varied” owing to the 
varying forms of thinking of objects.’ Accordingly it is 
said in the Pali texts: ‘‘I see, Bhikkhus, no other thing 
which is so very varied as Thought [mind]. I see, 
Bhikkhus, no other group [mké&ya] which is so very 
varied as beings of a lower order [beasts, birds, etc. ]. 
The beings of lower order are varied only by mind.’ 
But thought is said, O Bhikkhus, to be still more varied 
than those beings.” | 

Thought becomes more varied with regard to immoral 
things than to such as are moral. It is said “mind 
delights in evil.” The beings of lower order that are 
made and created by mind are therefore more varied 
than all other beings. How is that? It is said in the 
Pali texts: “I will declare, O Bhikkhus, how the world 
originates, and how it ceases. What is the origination 
of the world, O Bhikkhus? Conditioned by the eye 
and objects arises visual cognition. This trio [union 
of the three] is called ‘contact.’ Because of contact, 
feeling; because of feeling, craving, etc. Such is the 
origination of the entire body of ill. Conditioned by the 
ear and objects... by the nose... by the tongue 
... by the body, etc. . . . conditioned by the sen- 
sorium and things arises mind-cognition. This trio is 
contact. Because of contact, feeling, because of feeling, 
craving, etc. Such is the origination of the entire body 
of ill. This, O Bhikkhus, is what is called the origina- 
tion of the world. 

‘What is the cessation of the world, O Bhikkhus ? 
_Conditioned by the eye and objects arises visual cog- 
nition. This trio [union of the three] is called ‘contact.’ 
Because of contact, feeling ; because of feeling, craving, 
etc. Because of the complete cessation of that craving, 
grasping ceases; because of the cessation of grasping, 
becoming ceases, etc. Such is the cessation of the entire 

The word c#¢fa (pronounced chsf-fa2) means both consciousness, cognition, and 
also variegated, manifold. In this sense it is often spelt cétra. Hence the author's 
play on the word. . ‘‘ Thought” should here be understood in the widest sense, as 


“* being-aware-of,” “ conscious of.” —ED. 
2 Citten’ eva cittikata. Samyutta-Nikaya, Wii. 152. 
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body of ill. So with regard to ear and other senses. 
This, O Bhikkhus, is what is called the cessation of the 
world.” ? 

Here the expression “conditioned by the eye and 
objects arises the visual cognition, etc.,” indicates that in 
this world the consciousness and thought-procedure of 
foolish average folk vary from moment to moment and 
become the cause of their re-birth in different forms of 
future existence. Admitting this, [it will be found that} 
the different forms of their future existence are made and 
created by the mind in their present life. Because of the 
variation of consciousness perception varies. Because of 
the variation of perception their natural desire varies, and 
because this varies, action (kamma) varies. Some main- 
tain also that because kamma varies, the re-births in the 
animal kingdom vary. 

Now the phenomena, termed in the philosophic [aspect 
of] truth kamma and mind, become in conventional 
standards of truth? “soul” (or “being ’’) and “ person.’’ 
According to the latter, just as men by manifold thoughts 
make divers and manifold things in this world, and just. 
as gods * by manifold thoughts create divers and manifold 
things, so actions (kammanz) and the results of actions, 
diversified by thought, are endowed with various forms. 
of thinking, as if they were “beings”’ and “ persons.”’ 
Hence although neither action nor mind has the nature. 
of Atman,‘ who [it is asked] knows how to make? who 
is able to make? ‘‘ Beings,” ‘ persons”: they know, 
they can make all things. But whether there is any 
special Being or Person making this infinitely varied 
world-picture or not it is impossible [for them] to say. 

By Psychical Order we mean the fixity or law of the 
sequences of thoughts [or consciousnesses], varying in 
function and in occasion. It is treated of in the Patthana 

1 Samyutta-Nikaya, iv. 87. 

2 Cf. Exposition II. 

5 Deva, it must be remembered, include all “spirits ” inhabiting either the heavens. 
as angels, gods, or this earth as ‘‘ fairies, etc.” 


4 Aité, or Self, implies superphenomenal nature. Cf. ‘‘ Anattalakkhana-Sutta,’” 
Vinaya Texts, 1. 100f.—ED. 
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in the chapter on “the Relation of Succession or 
Sequence.’’? 

(5) Natural Phenomenal Sequence (dhamma-niyama).— 
A dhamma is that which bears (dharetz) its own nature, 
é.g.,its own hardness to the touch, its specific, individual 
mark as well as its universal characters, to wit, growth, 
decay, dissolution, etc. The dhammas, categorised under 
the causal relation, “ bear”’ the function of that relation, 
and those categorised under “effect” “bear” the func- 
tion of result or effect. This meaning applies to all 
dhammas as treated of in the Suttanta and the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitakas. It also embraces the things enume- 
rated in the Vinaya Pitaka under the name “ the body of 
precepts’’ (stlakkhandha). Why? Because they are 
not outside [the given definition of dhammas |. 

The principal treatment of the order of these dhammas 
and of all other dhammas [as such] is in the text of 
the Mahapatthana. Among the Suttanta texts, the 
whole of the Mahanidana-Suttanta, and of the Nidana- 
Samyutta is devoted to the Dhamma-Niyama; so, too, 
are all other Suttantas which throw light on the 
conception of cause and effect. In one Sutta this 
Niydma is referred to as ‘‘ the establishing, the fixity of 
things as effects” (dhammatthitata dhammantyamata) : 
‘** Because of ignorance [comes] Karma ’ :—now whether, 
O Bhikkhus, Tathagatas arise, or whether they do not 
arise, this element (dhaiu) stands, to wit, the establishment 
of dhammas as effects, the fixity of dhammas as effects. 
Because of Karma . .. and so on [through all the links 
of the causal formula].”? It is also referred to in the 
dictum: ‘“ All conditioned things [sankhéras] are imper- 
manent, full of ills, and of the nature of ‘ not self’ . . .’’8 

In some passages, this Niyama is called dhammata : 
“Tt is dhammata—the rule, or order—Bhikkhus, that 
when a Bodhisat (future Buddha) having fallen from the 


1 This will be included in the forthcoming P. T. S. edition of the Zika-Patfhina- 
—ED. 

2 Samyutta-Nikaya, ii. 25 ; of. Points of Controversy, 187, 383 f. 

3 Theragatha (Pss. of the Brethren), ver. 676—678. 
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Tusita-group, enters into a mother’s womb, a ‘splendid 
radiance appears throughout the world, including the 
worlds of gods and Brahmas . . . and the ten thousand 
world-systems tremble and shudder and quake. . .’”"! 

In some passages it 1s alluded to under the category 
of possibility and the opposite: “It is impossible, 
Bhikkhus, and out of the question that a person 
endowed with sound views should consider a con- 
ditioned thing in the light of something eternal. Such 
a thing can in nowise come to pass,” etc.’ 

But the character of the Dhamma-Niyama is best 
summarised in [the formula]:—‘ When that exists, this 
comes to be. From the arising of that, this arises. 
When that does not exist, this does not come to be. 
When that ceases, then this ceases.” ° 

Or again :—‘“ These, Bhikkhus, are the three charac- 
teristics of a conditioned thing: perceivable is its growth, 
perceivable is its decay, perceivable is its changing whilst 
it lasts. These, Bhikkhus, are the three characteristics of 
the unconditioned : growth is not perceivable, decay 1s 
not perceivable, changing amid duration is not per- 
ceivable.”’ * 

It is the dhamma of birth that is born, the dhamma of 
decay that grows old, the dhamma of dying that dies. 
And herein is another Niyama: that of birth. For it is 
said in the Pali texts :— 


‘*Then: ‘O Vasettha!’ said the Exalted One, 
‘To both of you will I discourse upon 
The question of the breeds of living things, 
In order due, e’en as it really is. 
By breed, in sooth, they differ mutually. 
Grasses and trees ye know; albeit ye may not 
Discern it, birth-made is of each the type. 
By breed, in sooth, they differ mutually .. .” 


1 Digha-Nikaya, ii. 12 (Dialogues, ii. 9). ‘‘ Dhammatad” is the abstract noun 
formed from the concrete ‘‘dhamma,” as if we should say ‘“‘normness.” Cf. Pss. of 
the Brethren, p. 29, n. 2, 190, etc. 

2 Anguttara-Nikaya, i. 26. 

3 In the Vasettha Sutta common to both works, ii. 196 and ver. 600f. respectively 

4 Anguttara-Nikaya, i. 1§2 (“ Culavagga,” 47). 
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and so on, in several verses, in both the Mayhima-Nikaya 
and the Sutia-Nipata.’ . 


Here “type’’ (/smga) means variation in appearance. “ Differ 
mutually ” is: different one from another. 


In these verses [the Master] spoke of the generic 
order of trees, etc., and of animals. Such an “ Order of 
Birth ” obtains also among men. Men are also seen to 
be of different birth and breed, different clans, families, 
and descent. But, in this Sutta, in order to eliminate 
the false notion that “ the Brahmin is the best of all in the 
world ” [the Brahmin, 2.e., by birth only], he first shows 
that types, among the multitudes of human actions and 
efforts, are wrought by present actions (not merely by 
birth), and finally describes the ideal Brahmin. Kamma 
is shown, in this Sutta, as the criterion of the inferiority 
or excellence of beings. It is kamma that distinguishes 
beings with respect to worth. Outward appearance is : 
due to breed-variety in the parents. Born of bovine 
breed, one has the bovine shape and appearance ; 
similarly as to horses. Hence in the Birth-Niyama a 
different procedure is called for when treating of animals 
(pana) as distinct from higher beings (saé#@). 


! II 


Or THE Two [Srtanparps oF] TrutH (Dve Sacchant).’ 


Our task here is to define the two categories under 
which all truths may be included :—(1) The Conven- 
tional [Sammutz]; and (2) the Philosophic (faramattha’) 
standard. 

(1) Conventional Truth.—By this is meant a truth or 
fact, generally received as such by the common consent 


1 Majjhima-Nikdya, ii. 32 (79th Sutta); Samyutta-Nikdya, ii. 28, etc. ; 
Anguttara-Nikdya, v. 184. 

2 This is placed in the author’s MS. as No. 4, but I have translated it before the 
others, because the two standards are referred to in Exposition I.—TR. 

3 Literally, having the supreme or ultimate matter.—ED. 
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of mankind. What are the modes of conventional 
expression? These are “self,” “soul,” ‘ being,” 
“person,” woman, man, body, head, hand, leg, hair of 
the head, down on the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, 
nerves, sinews, bone, etc.; the names of such external 
objects as tree, creeper, shrub, house, chariot, carriage, 
bed, seat, etc. 

None of these are names of such ‘really existent ”’ 
dhammas (facts, phenomena, attributes) as mind, contact 
extension, cohesion, etc. They are all names which denote 
as well as connote only some physical appearance and its 
persistence as such. These names and their connotation, 
therefore, having but a conventional significance, are 
called modes of conventional expression (2.¢., terms in 
common use). 

What constitutes the achievement or predication of 
Conventional Truth? ‘The self is (exists)’’; ‘‘the living 
soulis”; ‘‘a being is”; “the person is,” etc. By adopt- 
ing such words in common use a man becomes a [con- 
ventional] truth-speaker. And these are to be regarded 
as a correct mode of stating such truth. Why? Because 
otherwise constant disputes would result (from want of a 
common language and common notions). 

This is what is termed “ Conventional Truth.” 

(2) Philosophic Truth.—This is a fact or truth recog- 
nised from the philosophic point of view. What are the 
modes of philosophic expression? These are: “mind,” 
“«mental factor,” “matter,” “ Nibbana,” “ aggregates,”’ 
“sense-spheres,” ‘‘ elements,”’ and so on. 

These are not merely common or collective names, but 
imply something which really, as such [sabhévato], exists. 
These are called the modes of “highest, or ultimate 
matters,” inasmuch as any import beyond that which 
they possess is inconceivable. 

What constitutes the achievement or predication of 


philosophic truth? “Consciousness exists”; “contact 

e e e e e y 
exists”; ‘feeling exists’; “extended quality exists” ; 
“‘ cohesion exists ’’; ‘* Nibbana exists ’’; and so on. 


Ly expressing things as they exist in reality,a man is 


f ' 
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a Truth-speaker.". Such speech is also to be regarded as 
a correct mode of stating truth. Why? Because it 
helps us to avoid falling into the errors of recognition, 
sense-consciousness and illusory opinions. 

This is what is termed “Philosophic Truth.” It 
should be noted in this connexion that ‘‘ Conventional 
Truth” provides a safeguard against falsehood, and 
‘“¢ Philosophic Truth” guards against hallucinations. Thus, 
when a man, from the conventional point of view, states, 
‘* The self, the soul, the being, the person exists,” etc., 
he is not to be considered as uttering falsehoods, whether 
the ¢mport of what he affirms is really true or not, whether 
it rests upon valid speculation or false. Why? Because, 
in such a case, there is no fraudulent motive. But it comes 
within the province of hallucinations. Why? Because 
in these cases the things that are of the nature of “not 
self’’ are taken as of ‘‘ self,” ? and stated as such. From 
the philosophical point of view there is nothing of 
“self.” There are only dhammas. And none of these 
is of the nature of “self.” They are, on the contrary, 
of the nature of ‘“ not-self,” etc., etc. And when a man 
speaks like this his words show neither falsehood nor 
hallucination. So we read in the Pali texts: “These, 
Bhikkhus, are the four cases of hallucination. What are 
the four? The impermanent is taken as permanent.” 
This is the first point involved in hallucinations of recogni- 
tion, sense-consciousness and illusory opinion. ‘‘ That 
which is ill is taken as weal. That which is not-self is 
taken as self. The ugly and offensive is taken as 
beautiful and beneficial.” These are the remaining three 
cases of the hallucinations of recognitién, sense-conscious- 
ness and illusory opinion. 


Here the expression “The Impermanent” implies the psychical 
and physical facts and conditions that are summed up in the term 
‘¢name-and-form,’’? and which are by nature impermanent. The 


1 Saccavadi, applied par excellence to the Buddha. Cf. Pss. of the Sisters, 121, 
n. I, and elsewhere. 

2 Atta, Sanskrit dtman. On the implications in this term, see Exposition I. 

* Approximately equal in sense to mind and body.—Enp. 
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expression “that which is ill’’ implies the facts of common experi- 
ence that are categorised under “the Truth regarding Ill.” The 
expression “the not-self” implies all that which is of the nature of 
“not-self.” And the expression “ the ugly and offensive” implies 
the psycho-physical conditions that fall under “the Truth regarding 
Ill” and are, therefore, [d fortiors] considered to be “ugly and 
offensive,” 

By viewing “ name and form”’ in the light of “ being,”’ 
‘‘ person,’ a man takes what is impermanent as perma- 
nent. Why? Because “ being ”’ or “ person”’ is nothing 
but a concept. And a concept, as we know, has not 
the attribute of passing away or moving about. 

On the other hand, when it is said that a being, on 
coming into a form of existence, is himself born, that at 
the end of life he himself dies, that even before he took 
on to himself the present form of existence, he had come 
from this or that form of first existence, and that after 
death he would be re-born into this or that form of future 
existence, it shows that the being is viewed as engaged 
in “going.” 

It is for these reasons that, by viewing “name and 
form’’ in the light of “ being,” “ person,’”’ a man takes 
what is impermanent as permanent. 

By holding dear and agreeable that which is merely a 
mental and bodily phenomenon liable to the facts of 
misery, a man takes that which is ill as weal, that which 
is ugly and offensive as beautiful and beneficial. 

‘Being ” is a mere “concept.” There is no corre- 
sponding thing in Nature. When such a really non- 
existent is regarded as really existent, the result thereof 
is that mere name and form is made the essence of a 
being. And by holding that it is the self of a being, 
nay, the being himself, a man takes what is not self as 
self. 

It is said that a man sees objects through his eyes. 
Here seeing means the visual cognition. The gaze is 
fixed upon a material form as the object of that cognition. 
And the form is a visible and tangible phenomenon, and 
neither the being nor the person. A man having seen 
such a form, contemplates it in his mind as a being, a 
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woman, a man, a head, a face, a tree, a chariot, a carriage.’ 
This is the error of cognitive consciousness originating 
from seeing. A similar explanation can hold true of such 
an error as originates from hearing, etc. But the ques- 
tion as to the error that originates from the mind 
co-ordinating sensations is rather intricate, though of 
pressing importance. 

According as an object is discerned by the mind, it is 
marked, or fixed by recognition. Later on it may cause 
bewilderment and confusion. This is what is called the 
hallucination of recognition. 

According as a man apprehends a thing through the 
understanding, he speculates upon it :—“ Beings, etc., 
have a self.” “It is like this and that.’’ “There is a 
living soul.” “It is such and such.” This is what is 
termed the hallucination of illusory opinion. 

In the Pali texts the hallucination of recognition as 
being very obvious is mentioned first. But it may follow 
the hallucination of opinion. And these three forms of 
hallucination are rooted in “ignorance,” that is to say, 
they originate from it. Of these, the first two forms of 
hallucination have a bearing upon the immoral type 
of worldly consciousness. Craving, conceit, and false 
notions spring from them. By taking his stand upon 
philosophic truth, a man can discern the nature of 
hallucinations ; and having ascertained what that is, he 
can give them up for ever. 


1 ‘* They (z.¢., the surface views of sense perception) do not bring us to understand 
the true underlying principle or law; nay, they rather disguise that from us. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that the senses tend to give us the notion of the fixity 
of things, and therefore to hide the truth that the law of all things is change: there 
is no permanence in things save only ... the law of all change.”—Heraclitus. 
Vide The Development of Greek Philosophy, by R. Adamson, p. 44.—TR. 
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Right Recollectedness 


To every man who thinks, the most unsatisfactory and 
vexatious thing in life, the real Dukkha of existence, is 
the sense of his inability to get rid of the spectacles 
imposed upon his mental vision by his own temperament, 
and to see things free from the colouring imparted to 
them by these glasses,—to see things as: they are. The 
history of the individual man so soon as he has passed 
the purely animal stage is simply the history of his 
attempts to draw ever closer and closer to true, direct 

\ vision of what is, in contradistinction to what only seems. 
The history of the races of menisthe same. Philosophy, 
religion, science, under whatever skies they may be 
found, in so far as they are sincere, are only so many 
attempts on the part of a section of humanity, to reach 
the same end. 

In one religious philosophy this aim of human effort is 
perceived more clearly and pursued with more single- 
hearted endeavour, more direct purpose, than is the case 
in any other religion or philosophy. That religious 
philosophy is the Teaching of Him who is called the 
Buddha,—a Teaching which, reduced to its ultimate 
elements, is simply the vision of things as they truly are; 
all the prescriptions and recommendations and injunc- 
tions to which that Great One from time to time gave 
utterance having for their object but this one end, is 
help His fellow-men with least delay to that great 
vision. “With least delay,” because the mere process 
of living, by sheer force of its continuance, at long last, 
in experienced suffering, will end by forcing upon every 
man the vision of the true nature of things. The 
Teaching of the Buddha is only the teaching cease- 
lessly proclaimed by the whole universe of things 
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about us, put into briefer and more readily recognis- 
able form. The Buddha, any Buddha—Gotama or 
any of His predecessors in the promulgation of the 
Way to Correct Vision—superficial appearances not- 
withstanding, is not a sudden inexplicable phenomenon 
having no point of connection with a before or an 
after, but a perfectly natural part of the order of things, 
an essential element in a universe where is the undesir- 
able, and where consequently there must be a way out 
of that undesirable—and Those Who shall make known 
that way out. 

The second step in the Mind-culture section of the 
Way to Correct Vision taught by the Awakened One, 
Gotama, is a practice which aims directly at such vision, 
the practice of Right Recollectedness. Albeit in order 
of mention placed second among the practices pertaining 
to the culture and training of mind, and only seventh in 
order of mention taking the members of the “ Path” as 
a whole, it is in reality the most important of them all 
without exception. The other members of the Path are 
more or less stages or transition steps to something else, 
helps to the achievement of something beyond, but this 
one practice is complete in itself. Of it the Buddha 
declared that if persisted in with determination and 
energy for seven consecutive days only, without a break, 
it would bring the man who so practised it to the realisa- 
tion of the true nature of himself and of all about him, 
and with that to the ending of all attachment to anything 
whatsoever, seen or heard or thought, and so to deliver- 
ance from all bondage for evermore. 

In the practice of this Right Recollectedness, the first 
exercise recommended is that of calm, cool, scrutinising 
contemplation of the fact of body, of the living, breathing, 
physical organism, oneself, and to tell oneself simply, 
honestly and candidly just what one finds when one 
so looks, without importing into the picture anything 
fancy, or imagination, or hypothesis might be inclined 
to dictate. One is asked to perform an act of pure, 


objective contemplation of the physical manifestation, 
17—2 
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body, and what one might have expected or liked to 
see is not to be allowed to have the least say in the 
presentation arrived at. Only what is, is to be set 
before the consciousness to the complete exclusion of 
what only seems to be. 

Following this prescription, we perceive that what we 
have before us is an aggregation of so much solid and so 
much liquid matter, pervaded by heat, and informed and 
stirred by various radiations or vibrations; or, in the old 
language of the original Scripture, ‘‘ an aggregation com- 
pounded of the elements of earth, water, fire, and air.” 
On this picture the practiser of Right Recollectedness is 
asked to look and keep on looking until he has realised 
just what it is he has before him, and made clear and 
distinct to his mind the difference between this he actually 
sees and what all his former, habitual, careless ways of 
looking had hitherto led him to imagine he saw in the 
body. 

And this is not easy: very far from it. For just as 
into every act of pure sense-perception (even the simplest- 
seeming, such as looking at a flower) there enters a whole 
host of elements that are not present in the bare act of 
perception at all_—crowds of memories, inferences, 
deductions, conclusions ; so, into the ordinary act of the 
mental contemplation of a thing, there enter precon- 
ceived ideas, old habits of thought, prejudices, supposi- 
tions, imaginations, all of which tend in greater or less 
degree to make the resultant picture not a true repre- 
sentation of the phenomenon contemplated, but a more or 
less distorted version of the same. To get rid of these 
error-producing factors is the precise design of this first 
exercise in Right Recollectedness, and to attain even a 
moderate degree of success therein requires long and 
repeated practice, so powerful are the influences of old 
use and wont: to attain perfection may take a whole 
lifetime—perhaps many lifetimes. But that need not 
daunt any in beginning upon the practice. A beginning 
has to be made some time upon the march towards truth, 
and we have each of us all the time there is—the sow / 
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he next exercise in Right Recollectedness is the 
contemplation of the body in the performance of its most 
ordinary functions, more particularly that most common 
and necessary of them, the operation of breathing. Here 
again, looking simply for, and taking note only of, the 
facts of the case, we are asked to see in the operation of 
physical breathing a process of expulsion of air from an 
interior cavity of the body, and its drawing in again 
thither through the channel of the nostrils, under the 
impulsion of a motion of mind corresponding thereto. 
When air issues from the nozzle of a blacksmith’s bellows 
and sets his fire glowing, it does so, we are told, because 
there is a hollow air-chamber called a bellows in sound 
working order, a properly connected tube joined thereto, 
and the blacksmith there working the handle of the 
bellows. Similarly, when a body breathes, what is needed 
for the performance of that operation is a pair of lungs 
in working condition, nostrils free from obstruction, and 
the mental impulsion that sets the lungs in motion. If 
any of these conditions are absent, then no act of 
breathing takes place, just as no air comes from the 
blacksmith’s bellows to set his fire going if the bellows 
is broken, or the connecting tube damaged, or the handle 
of the bellows is not worked up and down. So very 
obvious are these facts about the blowing of a black- 
smith’s bellows and about the breathing of a living body, 
that expressly to call attention to them would seem more 
than superfluous. But it is by reason of their very 
obviousness that they have to be deliberately recollected 
and borne in mind, else they are like to be forgotten and 
unwarranted ideas in connection with them arise, from 
simple lack of attention to the fact that such ideas are 
arising. The practiser of Right Recollectedness as 
regards the body’s breathing has for his aim the removal 
of all mistakes due to carelessness in the contemplation of 
the phenomenon under observation, and the defining 
clearly in his mind the simple facts of the process of 
breathing, just as they are, and nothing else beside. 
As with breathing, so with the other, more external 
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operations or actions of the body, such as walking, 
standing still, and so forth, together with the various 
movements of its different members such as stretching 
forth or drawing in the arms, and the like. Upon these 
also the Bhikkhu who 1s seeking to practise Right 
Recollectedness is asked to fix his attention, and from a 
steady, unwavering, impartial scrutiny, define to himself 
what exactly are the facts in presence of which he finds 
himself. So doing, he is told, he will find that the 
common phrase “I go” or ‘‘I move my arm”’ while 
perfectly admissible as a term of common speech in 
indicating the phenomenon in question, is an error if 
taken as an exact description of the happening to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of which is precisely his task in 
practising Right Recollectedness. He is told that from 
the standpoint of strict truth and fact—which is the 
standpoint of Right Recollectedness—it is as erroneous 
for him to say when his body moves in walking, “I go,”’ 
as it would be for a cart that is being pulled along a road 
to say, “I go!” He is to recollect that the cart does 
not go. He is to bear in mind that when a cart moves 
it is because two oxen, urged thereto by a driver, pull it. 
And in exactly the same way, when the body, as a whole 
or in any of its parts, moves, he is to know that it is 
because, like a cart-driver, the duly appropriate motions 
of mind set working the “oxen,” or the muscles con- 
cerned, which thereupon move the cart attached—the 
body. In every other operation of the physical form, in 
eating and drinking, or whatever else it may be he is 
doing, the BAikkhu is steadily to bear in mind, and never 
to forget, that an exactly similar sequence of causation is 
running its course, and no other plausible but wholly 
unwarranted motion concerning its nature is to be 
allowed to take possession of his mind. Thus is the 


Bhikkhu to practise Right Recollectedness as regards all * 


the activities of body—of all bodies as well as of his 
own. 


has for its object the deliverance of the Bhikkhu from 
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cleaving to aught connected with body, his own or 
another’s, he is counselled to bear ever in mind the 
unpleasant, repellent nature of the body’s internal 
processes. He iscalled on to remember that, despite all 
he else may be inclined to think, or mayhap wish to think, 
the body is but little better than a festering sore, with 
fine clothes as with gold-leaf covered over, in order to 
spare men’s feelings and help them to maintain to them- 
selves that deception in the matter which most wish to 
practise. He is told to remind himself at every moment 
that, in the words of a Scripture :: “ This body of ours did 
not have its arising in the bosom of a lotus. It ts not 
stuffed full of all manner of pleasant spices. Netther 
does 1t give forth sweet odours and substances. But in 
a place of filth and darkness was it born,’’—and there 
follows a description of the body’s arising and subsequent 
functioning which assuredly is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. But then the aim of the practiser of Right 
Recollectedness is not the vision of the pleasant but of 
the true, let this be what it may. 

To ensure that the Bhzkkhu shall not remain blind to 
the unenchanting nature of body, that he may get rid of 
the last remnants of his attraction towards the pain- 
bringing thing, he 1s further counselled to follow in his 
mind the whole course of decay and corruption to which 
it falls prey so soon as life has departed from it. He is 
to contemplate it, proceeding from a state of loathsome 
corruption through all the stages of progressive dis- 
integration, to the day when it is nothing but a heap of 
dust “white as a sea-shell,” and to note and recollect 
continually that this is the sure, inevitable end of all the 
loveliness and beauty and grandeur and power of every 
body that has ever been—and of his too. 

In accordance with that methodicalness which is such 
an outstanding feature in the Teaching of the Buddha, 
after scrutinising the body closely with intent to know 
just what it is and what it is not, the practiser of Right 
Recollectedness is called upon to exercise a like scrutiny 
with respect to the sensations of the body. These, he is 
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asked to observe, are in a state of ceaseless mutation. 
Pain, pleasure, and feelings that are neither of pain nor 
of pleasure but simply indifferent, without respite follow 
one upon another in endless procession as long as life 
lasts. When any one of these three classes of sensation 
or feeling is present, the remaining two are absent; and 
all have their turn of being present, and so have nothing 
about them of a substantial, perduring nature. Of this 
the Bhikkhu is counselled to take good heed, and to ask 
himself if in any such perishable and perishing things 
there can possibly be aught to which it is profitable to 
cling. : 

Moreover, with mindful, scrutinising gaze directed 
upon what is usually considered to be desirable and 
pleasant sensation, the practiser of Right Recollectedness 
is told he will find that such so-called pleasurable 
sensation in essence consists simply in the relieving of 
‘some pain, were it no other pain than the pain of ennui. 
To drink water, for instance, is a pleasurable sensation, 
but only if one is thirsty,—that is, only if one is suffer: 


ing from the distress of thirst to which this brings relief.. 
At any other time the drinking of water would itself be’, 
a distress. To eat food is also a source of pleasant © 
sensation, but only when one is hungry, as relief from ‘\ 


that state of un-pleasure. When one is satisfied, to eat 
is nct a pleasure but a pain. To sleep is a pleasure 
only as it is the means of removing weariness and 
drowsiness, unpleasurable sensations. And as with 
these, so with all the actions of the body usually regarded 
as productive of pleasure. In actual truth these are not 
so much pleasure-producing as simply pain-relieving ; 
and carried beyond the point where they relieve pain, by 
the law of the mutation of sensation again become 
producers of pain and distress, if of no other, of the pain, 
the distress, of satiety. Ifa man is suffering from a 
burning fever, the application of ice to his fevered brow 
may indeed be a pleasure, bringing him temporary relief 
from the heat that oppresses him, but on a cold day the 
application of that same ice would be a positive pain. 
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On a cold day, again, the donning of a warm, heavy 
coat is a pleasurable thing, banishing the unpleasantness 
of cold; but on a hot day the same coat would be nothing 
but a burden and a distress. Of this the Bhikkhu is 
asked to take due note and to recognise accordingly the 
absence of positive value and worth from all so-called 
pleasant sensation. 

In his practice of Right Recollectedness with regard 
to sensation, the Bhikkhu is further counselled to observe 
that it is with the sensations of the body as with the 
body itself: here as there, no real basis exists for any 
notion of “self.” A little child, he is told, may indeed, 
as it sucks its mother’s milk, say to itself, ‘‘ I experience 
pleasure,” but the grown man who has come to the ful- 
ness of his mental stature, in experiencing any pleasurable 
sensation is to be aware that there is no ground for “I” 
in the matter. He is to know that all he can rightly say, 
is, ‘A pleasurable sensation has arisen’’; this only, if 
he would abide strictly by truth and fact. 

He is counselled closely to scrutinise sensation and 
observe its entirely conditioned character. If, for 
instance, the sensation called sight arises, he is to note 
that this is so, first, because an organ called the eye is 
‘present ; second, because within range of that eye there 
is a surface capable of reflecting light-rays; and third, 
because the eye is so placed that the rays of light from 
the surface in question are able to reach and impinge 
upon its retina. The Bhézkkhu is told to note well and 
never for a moment forget that if any one of these three 
conditions is absent, then nothing that can be called 
sight can take place; and that conversely, when all three 
are present, sight must take place. In the act of seeing 
as in all else, there is nothing partaking of the capricious 
or haphazard; wherever the conditions necessary to its 
occurring are found, there it always occurs and must 
occur. In his recollected contemplation of the pheno- 
menon of sight the Bhikkhu is to be aware that in strict 
truth, according to things as they really are, there is no 
just ground for the statement, “I see,” but only for the 
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~~ 
statement, ‘‘ There is seeing.”’ And this discriminating 
and accurate envisagement of the operation of seeing is 
to be extended to all acts of sensing,—to the acts of 
hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, and thinking. For 
thinking too, in Buddhist belief, is only a species of 
sensing, the objects sensed being ideas. As, to see is 
through the eye to become aware of forms, so, thinking 
is through the mind to become aware of ideas. As the 
eye is an organ for the apprehension of forms, so the 
mind is an analogous organ for the apprehension of ideas. 
To think is thus to see with the mind ; as to see optically, 
is, in a manner, to think with the eye. Each of these 
operations is an act of sensing an object present. And 
as with the seeing of the organ of optical vision, so with 
the mind’s seeing,—if any of the three required factors 
are absent, no such thing as thinking takes place. If the 
mind be in any way disordered in its functioning, if no 
idea comes in one way or another within range of it, and 
if such an idea does not actually come in contact with 
the organ of thinking, the mind in question, then no 
thinking takes place, there is no thought. Thinking too, 
like everything else, has its necessary conditions: these 
absent, it also is absent. Hence, in the perfectly recol- 
lected contemplation of the act of thinking inculcated in 
the seventh member of the Path, there is found no basis 
in truth and fact for any such saying as “I think.”” Just 
as one cannot rightly say, “I see,’”’ when alluding to the 
operation of optical vision, so one cannot rightly say, “I 
see,’ in the case of mental vision. One may not say, 
“T think’’; one is only entitled to say, ‘“‘ There is think- 
ing; there is thought.”” Of course the practice of Right 
Recollectedness in this particular has no quarrel with the 
ordinary usage of the expressions, ‘‘I see,” or “1 think.”’ 
These modes of speech are a convenience such as can 
scarcely be dispensed with in ordinary human intercourse, 
if in addressing one another, men are not to be tangled 
up in wholly needless complications.. But what the 
practiser of Right Recollectedness is aiming at is a 
completely accurate presentation to himself of what is 
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happening at each successive moment of experience. 
Pursuing such aim he perceives that all he is really 
entitled to affirm when he senses anything through any 
of his sense-organs up to that finest of them all, the 
mind, is that such and such a form of sense-action is 
present, and nothing more. When this is seen with 
perfect, utter clearness, and kept before the mind con- 
tinually with respect to its own operations as well as 
those of the other sensing organs, then attachment to 
thinking, that last, most stubborn stronghold of the feeling 
of ‘I’ is destroyed, and the mind finally delivered “ with 
the deliverance that comes of wisdom.” 

A further exercise in the practice of Right Recollected- 
ness is that of a constant mindfulness, an ever-present 
awareness of the particular state of mind present at each 
moment in respect of its tendency to lead towards, or 
away from, the deliverance just mentioned; in other 
words, awareness of the “goodness’’ or “badness ’”’ of 
each state of mind as fast as it arises, coupled with the 
taking of the measures necessary to remove the ‘bad ’”’ 
state of mind that may have arisen and to replace it by 
its “good” opposite. 

In this particular of its practice, Right Recollected- 
ness blends, and in a way becomes one with, that member 
of the Path which immediately precedes it in order of 
mention, Right Endeavour. For if the practiser of this 
branch of Right Recollectedness becomes aware of the 
arising within :him of lustful craving, with complete con- 
sciousness of what he is going to do and why, he delibe- 
rately turns his mind to the contemplation of the repulsive 
nature of body and of the processes that are taking place 
within it. He also turns away his mind from all thought 
upon the particular forms that excite the state of mind of 
which he wishes to be rid. He exercises heedful care as to 
the food that he eats. He chooses his friends and associates 
with prudence and circumspection. He engages only in 
such conversation as might help him to get rid of lustful 
thoughts ; he shuns all conversation that might prove an 
obstacle to hisachievement of thatend. So working and 
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practising, he removes the first of the great obstructions 
on his pathway to deliverance. 

Or, if in his practice of Right Recollectedness in this 
particular of watchfulness over the mind, the Bhikkhu 
becomes aware within himself of the arising of anger and 
ill-will, then he promptly reminds himself that this is a 
“bad” state of mind, one that hinders his progress 
towards deliverance, and he takes the necessary steps to 
bring it to an end, to bring into being its contrary ‘“‘ good ” 
state. He takes measures to beget in himself thoughts 
of lovingkindness, considering how profitable to himself 
and others is the cultivation of such thoughts, how pro- 
ductive of well-being and happiness to himself and all 
connected with him in the nature of the words and deeds 
that flow from such thoughts. 

Or if, in his watch upon his mind, the BAzkkhu finds that 
it tends to fall into a state of torpor and dulness, he sets 
himself to remove the causes of the same, and to bring 
himself into a state of activity and energy of mind. He 
regulates his eating, adopts such postures of body as 
militate against sluggishness and sleepiness, and takes 
care to live only where there is plenty of light and air. 
Deliberately and recollectedly he perseveres in these 
practices until he has overcome the undesired and 
undesirable state of mind that obstructs his onward way. 

Or, if the state of mind he discovers within himself 
is one of uneasy restlessness and profitless brooding, in 
his practice of Right Recollectedness he applies himself 
to get rid of these hindrances by the study of the Teach- 
ing that is intended above all things to bring rest and 
satisfaction to those who know and follow it; as also, by 
enquiry regarding that Teaching of those who know more 
about it than himself. Thus does he exercise himself to 
rid his mind of its needless agitation and to bring it to 
coolness and calm. 

Finally, if the Bhikkhu finds himself tormented by 
doubts and indecisions and uncertainties, then, as in the 
. case of restlessness of mind, he is to beget a better state 
of mind by steady application to study and enquiry into 
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the Teaching of the Nature of Things. From such 
study and enquiry at length will come knowledge; from 
knowledge, certainty and assurance ; and so all dubitancy, 
all incertitude, all hesitancy, will be banished from his 
mind for ever. 

Thus putting away these five great hindrances to 
freedom, lust and ill-will and sloth and agitation and 
uncertainty, by begetting their opposites in the use of 
the appropriate means and accessories, the Bhikkhu makes 
easier his approach to, and speedier his arrival at, the 
complete deliverance of the mind which is the one goal of 
all his efforts, whatsoever. 

Yet another exercise in the practice of Right Recol- 
lectedness has to do with a watchful observation and 
recollected awareness of the process by which arise within 
a man what are technically known as the “ Ten Fetters.” 
These Ten Fetters may arise in connection with every 
act of sensing an object, whether through eye or ear or 
nose or tongue or skin or mind. The example of such 
arising of the Fetters through the mutual encounter of 
the eye and a form, may be takenas type of all the rest. 

In such a case, with the sighting of a pleasant form, 
there arises in the man of unguarded mind the feeling of 
desire to possess the said form, to have and to hold and 
toenjoyit. This is the first of the Ten Fetters,—that of 
Lustful Craving. If, however, the object encountered is 
not a pleasant but an unpleasant one, then there arises in 
the unguarded mind antipathy to such a form, dislike and 
hatred towards it. This is the second Fetter,—that of 
anger or ill-will. 

But 1n the case where the object seen is a pleasing one, 
and is obtained and enjoyed, there follows only too 
likely the proud feeling of possession, the feeling of exulta- 
tion that “this is mine ; it belongs to no other; great am 
I that know this delight possessed by myself, not by 
another!’’ Thus arises the Fetter called Pride of Self. 
Upon it follows the feeling born of unrestrained, 
unthinking indulgence in the delight obtained, finding 
expression in some such thought as this: “ This that I 
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now €njoy is something real and substantial.” So arises 
the Fetter of a wrong understanding of the nature of 
things, the Fetter of False Views. Deeming now that 
what he enjoys is a veritable reality, questionings, dubi- 
tancies with regard to the supposed reality will present 
themselves to the mind of the thus mistaken man. “ Has 
this always been? Will this always be?” anda host of 
similar queries will arise within his mind. Thus comes 
to be the Fetter called Doubt or Uncertainty. Follows 
in the misguided being the intense desire just to be, to 
have existence, so only that he may be able again and 
again to repeat the enjoyment of his imagined real, sub- 
stantial good. Thus arises the Fetter of the Passion to 
Exist. Next arises the wish to make sure that in every 
existence obtained in the future the enjoyment craved 
will be unfailingly possessed ; and the man gives himself 
to the performance of such rites and ceremonies as he 
thinks will ensure his arising again in some happy form 
of existence, in some sphere of being where it will be in 
his power to gratify his every desire for enjoyment. 
Thus arises the Fetter of Reliance upon Rites and Cere- 
monies. Then is born in the mind of the man astray, the 
idea: “But others may attain to enjoy this same delight 
I am bent upon by seeking it even as I do. Wherefore 
should such enjoyment be theirs ?’’ And distress at the 
thought that any should have enjoyment but himself, 
brings into being the Fetter called Jealousy. Closely allied 
to this Fetter there also arises a gloating pride in his own 
present enjoyment and annoyance at the spectacle of 
others in possession of a like pleasure, coupled witha 
wish that he might be able to take it from them and add 
it to his own, so to enhance his own sensation of delight. 
Thus arises the Fetter of Envy. Finally, in this 
particular exercise of Right Recollectedness which 1s 
observation of how the Ten Fetters come to arise, the 
Bhikkhu well perceives, clearly penetrates the fact that 
all these Fetters only arise because of the existence of 
the one, last, greatest Fetter of all, Ignorance, source and 
centre of all the evils that afflict man,—ignorance of the 
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veritable nature of things. For with that ignorance 
removed, and knowledge, true knowledge come in its 
place, this entire chain of fetters could never even begin 
to arise. This, in his Right Recollectedness, the Bhikkhu 
well knows and perceives. | 

There remains only to the practiser of Right Recol- 
lectedness to be recollected as regards the seven con- 
stituent elements of that condition of perfect enlightenment 
towards which he strives, these namely:—That sane 
Recollectedness which he is at the moment practising ; 
Investigation as regards the Teaching of Enlightenment ; 
Energy ; Joyous Anticipation of the bliss of deliverance 
that lies before him; Quietude of mind and body; Con- 
centration of Mind; and perfect, unruffled Serenity as 
regards every possible contingency earthly or heavenly 
life of any kind can afford. Mindful of these seven 
ingredients of the State of Enlightenment, the Bhikkhu 
devotes himself assiduously to the work of producing them 
within himself and of bringing them to the full bloom of 
perfection. 

Such is Right Recollectedness, complete in all its 
branches, as set forth by the Buddha Himself in His great 
discourse upon the “ Foundations of Recollectedness.” 
Summed up, it is recollectedness, complete awareness, ever- 
present consciousness, at every moment of time of the true 
state of affairs as regards the body and the states or 
sensations of the body, and the mind and the states of the 
mind. It has for its object the complete elimination of 
error in the contemplation of these four classes of things, 
—above everything, the elimination of that most per- 
sistent, insistent error of all, the notion of “I.” To give 
place in the mind to such notions as these: ‘ This is my 
body. J am experiencing this sensation. My mind is 
thus. Suchand such a state of mind is mine !”—this is 
not right, but wrong recollectedness, since it is the 
accentuating, the emphasising, and therefore the strength- 
ening of that very idea of “I” which it is the express 
object of Right Recollectedness to weaken and finally 
destroy. Alike with the Path as a whole, this particular 
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member of it is a method for the getting rid of this 
master error and of every other error that flows from it. 
It is a method of arriving at a true, close, exact know- 
ledge of the nature of our own and every other existence. 
With the coming of that knowledge, it is no longer ill 
with us: it is lastingly, finally, utterly well. For all the 
ills that afflict or ever can afflict the son of earth are 
comprehended in one single word, Ignorance—Ignorance 


of Things as They Are. 
SILACARA. 


Right Endeavour 


‘GOODWILL towards all beings is the true religion.”’ 
Buddhacanta. 


‘‘ Blessed is the man whose senses are curbed and 
wholly under control.”’ 
Udanavarga. 


“As sharp reed-grass cuts the hand that does not 
seize it properly, so asceticism, unfitly practised, leads 
to the downward path.”’ 

Dhammapada. 


‘‘ Be watchful! Have done with indolence! Travel 
the true Path! Whoso walks therein happy he lives in 
this and in all worlds.” 


Dhammapada. 
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Buddbism and Christianity 


A STUDY 


THE relation between Christianity and Buddhism has 
been elaborately worked out by many great European 
scholars. An ever increasing band of students has 
pursued that most fascinating study, and the result of 
its labours is available to the public in all the European 
countries. Professors R. Seydell and Hiibbe Schleiden 
in Germany; Baron Harden Hicky and Leon de Rosny 
in France; Arthur Lille and Rhys Davids in Eng- 
land, have brought out works which are masterpieces 
of scholarship and research. Their labours bring the 
subject within the reach of the layman, and we shall in 
the following pages discuss the influence of Buddhism 
on Christianity and compare the two doctrines. | 

Buddhist influence in Palestine, at the time of the 
appearance of Christ, has never been seriously ques- 
tioned. Scholars have traced each successive step in 
the Westward progress of Buddhism. They are agreed 
that a strong Buddhist sect existed in Alexandria. The 
mystical developments in Judaism have been traced to 
that source, and we are practically certain to-day that the 
Essenes—a non-Judaic sect—were (Syrian) Buddhists. 
Bournouf, indeed, maintained that after what has been 
proved, the Indian origin of Christianity cannot be 
doubted. Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden held that Jesus was a 
Buddhist, and Leon de Rosny was sure of the Buddhistic 
origin of Christianity. 

Whatever may be the value of these assertions, one 
thing remains certain, that Buddhist influence was great 
in Palestine at the time of Christ's appearance. We 
know that Buddhist missionaries were sent by the great 
King Asoka to preach in these regions, and nobody who 
has any idea of the great revolution in Greek thought at 

18 
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that time can doubt their influence. The great Orien- 
talist Colebrook went as far as to say that Pythagoreanism 
was pure Buddhism. Holombée finds traces of Buddhist 
influence in Norway before the introduction of Christianity. 

A greater proof than these is the Buddhist quotations 
in the Christian Gospels. That there are extra-Jewish 
quotations in the New Testament has long been recog- 
nised by Biblical scholars. They had been unable to 
identify them till Mr. A. J. Edmunds published his study _ 
on the comparison of Buddhist and Christian texts. 

Three stories in the Gospels have been traced to 
Lalita Vistava,) which Oriental scholars place some- 
where in the second or third century B.c. These three 
stories, according to Mr. Edmunds, are: the obeisance 
of the idols to the child in the temple; his supernatural 
knowledge; his being lost and afterwards found by his 
parents engaged in religious activity. 

Besides these, many incidents in the lives of Buddha 
and Christ bear close resemblance. The miracle at their 
births, the desertion of the disciples (St. John iv. 6 
and 7); a traitor among the followers who betrays the 
Master; the persecution by a sacerdotal class; the 
transfiguration; the sermons addressed to the masses ; 
and speech in parables ; these things are common to both 
Buddhist and Christian legends. As a matter of fact, 
some of the questions asked of the Buddha by learned 
Brahmins we find repeated in the Bible. 

“It is hard to be rich,” says the Buddha, ‘‘and to 
follow the Dharma.” These are almost the same words 
as Christ’s saying that a camel can more easily go through 
a needle’s eye than a rich man enter the Kingdom of God. 

So much as to the similarity in legend and history of 
the founders of the two religions. Now I shall endeavour 
to compare their chief doctrines. My belief is that some 
of the main principles of the Nazarene religion owed their 
origin to the teachings of the Buddha. We have seen 
that strong Buddhist influences were working in the 


1 The question of the age of the Lalita Vistdéra is somewhat complex. We hope to 
discuss it in a future issue.—Ep. 8. 2. 
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Holy Land at that time. We have also seen that exclu- 
sive Judaism itself was influenced by the contact with the 
Indian religion, which showed itself in a movement of 
mysticism in Syria. Therefore we cannot deny, if we 
are able to find similarities between the doctrines of these 
two religions, that the younger borrowed them from its 
elder sister. To admit or maintain this does not mean 
that Christianity was borrowed from Buddhism en O6bloc. 

Outlook on life is the chief point in a religious system. 

It is in this that most religions differ. What is the 
Buddhist idea of life and how does it compare with the 
Christian view? There is an opinion generally held in 
the West that Buddhism is pessimistic. This idea prob- 
ably came from the fact that Schopenhauer, with whom 
the Westerner generally associates Buddhism, was a 
thorough pessimist. This is urged as the great dis- 
tinction between Christianity and Buddhism, the former 
being generally recognised as being emphatically opti- 
mistic. It is said that Christianity holds out a hope of 
salvation: a belief in a merciful and loving God, the 
absence of which, missionaries point out to us, is the 
chief defect in Buddhism. One has to pause before 
answering this allegation. 
. If pessimism is interpreted, as it sould be, to mean an 
attitude of utter hopelessness towards life and a disbelief 
in the future betterment of man, I do not see how 
Buddhism can ever be called pessimistic. If Buddhism 
takes human sorrow for granted, so does Christianity 
take human sin for granted. The sin of Adam and 
Eve has descended, according to Christian belief; on 
their successors. The attempt of both religions is to 
find a way out. The one calls it Samsara; the other 
calls it Sin. 

If Buddhism is to be called pessimistic for recognising 
that life is sorrow, so also is Christianity pessimistic 
when it maintains that life is sem. But, as both hold 
the belief that man is not doomed to remain either in 
sorrow or in sin, and that his deliverance can be worked 


out, they.are equally optimistic. Christianity offers 
18—2 
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eternal life; Buddhism offers a perfected universe, to 
which end everything is moving. Eternal life is in the 
kingdom of heaven: Nirvana is in the kingdom of 
righteousness : wherein does the difference lie? 

The pre-Christian Buddhist conception of Amitabha 
is curiously like the Christian idea of eternal life. The 
doctrine of Amitabha (He of illimitable Glory) is one of 
the chief characteristics of Mahdyana Buddhism. The 
relation between the Levant countries and Turkestan 
—where this belief was prevalent—explains this simi- 
larity. The heaven of Amttabha is thus described by the 
Chinese poets :— 


‘«¢ All errors corrected, all mysteries made clear, 
Their rest is unbroken by care or by fear. 
The truth that before lay in darkness concealed, 
Like a gem without fracture or flaw is revealed.” 


This few will deny is much the same as the Christian 
ideal. 

How far does the conception of Nirvana agree with 
eternal life? The exact connotation of this word has 
been the subject of much discussion among scholars in 
the West. Nzrvana, every Buddhist will agree, is the 
entire extinction of the individual to become one with the 
universe ; and the moment we have succeeded in ridding 
ourselves of the idea of separateness, we reach what is 
known in Buddhist terminology as Arhatship—or the 
condition of deserving. This is the great principle of 
Buddhism,—that the goal of existence is not to develop 
individuality but to stifle it and render it extinct. The 
same truth is found in the Christian gospel : ‘He that 
loseth his life shall gain it.” 

Says General Strong : 

“The drooping head upon the Cross, the livid corpse 
of the Saviour—such pictures are strikingly emblematic 
of the sacrifice of selfhood which is ever the cause of 
pain. Self crucified: that is the Great Deliverance ; that 
is heaven ; that is Nzrvana.”’ 

As to the morality of the two religions: here also the 
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Christian theologian asserts that Buddhist morality is 
passive and Christian active. That 1s an idea which 
has taken root in the ordinary student’s mind. As a 
matter of fact a comparison between the first sermon of 
the Buddha and its counterpart in Christianity—the 
Sermon on the Mount—will show us the opposite is the 
case. Buddha proclaimed that right deeds alone can 
save a man; that there 1s no escape from the sure result 
of one’s own actions; that perfection can be attained only 
through one’s own exertions in the right path. This 
means not only an active morality, but one that gives no 
place for passive moralists at all. Against this, Christ’s 
teaching is: “ He that believeth shall be saved.” This is 
the fundamental principle of Christianity. Buddhism is 
the only religion that gained ascendency over people by 
the sheer weight of its moral teachings. Islam waded 
through blood. History shows how Christianity has 
prevailed by the strength of the political force that 
backed it rather than the spiritual forces that were 
inherent in it. The inquisitions of Spain and Jewish 
disabilities will bear out this statement. 

To the Buddha, as to Christ, morality was absolute. 
The question whether man has an innate sense of right 
and wrong, moral and immoral, was answered by both of 
them in the affirmative. To the Hindu mind—and the 
Buddha was typically Hindu—morality has always been 
absolute. 

“The Right act,” says the Gzta, “is less—far less 
than the right thinking mind.” 

The relativity of morality is a theory strictly dis- 
countenanced by higher Hindu thinkers. To them, as 
to Kant at a later period, morality lay in the mind, and 
the right action was secondary to right will. Their moral 
code is “categorical” as well as “imperative.” The 
Noble Eightfold Path is one that you cannot deviate 
from. : 

In no other religion is Right Action and Right Think- 
ing given so much importance as in Buddhism. In 
Christianity a man’s sins will be forgiven him, if he has 
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faith. So, faith is exalted above morality. Whatever 
you may do, if you have faith in the Christian God you 
will be saved. This evidently does not tend to cultivate 
a high morality. So with prayer. Belief in the power 
of prayer and the idea that God can be propitiated by 
good words, acts as a set back to Christian as well as 
Hindu morality. Buddhism does not accept this. It 
says that there is no escape from the result of your 
actions. If they are bad and immoral, no amount of 
prayer or sacrifice can help you in escaping from its 
results. This, briefly put, is the law of Karma, and it 1s 
the cornerstone of all Buddhist ethics. The only way to 
resist the influence of evil deeds is to do right actions 
which will counteract the former evil ones. Thus we see 
that Buddhism, by insisting on the law of arma, raises 
the standard of active morality much higher than in any 
other religion. 

Christianity, while recognising retribution asa principle, 
is not prepared to go to its logical conclusions. It admits 
that man will receive reward or punishment, according to 
the life he leads—that is, according to his actions. The 
logical conclusion, then, is that action creates individual 
responsibility. To escape from that conclusion, Christ 
brings in prayer and repentance. God is supposed to 
be waiting to hear man pray to absolve him of his sins. 
The Buddhist argues, that whatever consoling power 
prayer may have it is impotent to save you from the 
action of yourown Karma. ‘According to the Christian 
formula,” says Burton, “we are fallen beings for no 
fault of ours; condemned to death, not through our own 
demerits ; and ransomed by a Divine Being, not through 
our own merits.” Upon the doctrine of Karma is based 
the whole of Buddhist morality and philosophy. 

This brings us to the discussion of immortality. 
Christianity, because it believes in a soul, postulates 
its continuation after this life. It believes that human 
souls await the Day of Judgment in a region where 
treatment is meted out to them according to their 
lives in this world. On the Day of Judgment a just, 
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loving and all-knowing God will punish or reward them 
for their actions. Buddhism, because it does not believe 
in the existence of a soul, discountenances the theory 
of judgment by God—a common idea of pre-Buddhist 
Indian thinkers. The Buddhist believes that the world 
is moved by the cumulative effects of the actions of all; 
that is to say, that the Kavma of all together determines 
the course of world motion. The Karma of every man 
lives; it cannot die. The transmigrated life in Buddhism 
is not self. It isan entirely new being, the continuity of 
which lies in the Karma, in the moral being as against 
the personal. 

In India, before Buddhism, life after death had long 
been taken for granted. A heaven in which the human 
soul lived near the universal spirit, where everything was 
permanent and eternal, was a conception dear to the 
Hindu mind. It loved to picture a world where Maya 
—Cosmic illusion—did not blind men to the imperma- 
nence of worldly things. It loved to picture man sitting 
with reverent worship beside his Creator, not as the 
Christian believes, looking forward with anxiety to the 
Day of Judgment, but sitting in contemplation of the 
Abstract, untroubled by the noise and hum of this world. 
The Buddha said that this is the work of abstractively 
imaginative minds. He said there is no life after death ; 
that nothing survives except the influences of the man. 

So the question as to whether man survives, or is 
annihilated, is answered by Christianity and Buddhism in 
two different and entirely incompatible ways. The one 
believes that man survives till the end of the world, while 
the other holds that while the personality is annihilated, 
his own actions, the influence of his life, remain and work 
for the betterment of the world. Here is the essential 
difference between the two religions—one holds that the 
world is going to end, that it is approaching its destruc- 
tion; the other that the world will one day reach 
perfection through the Karma of all, and it is to that 
end that the world is moving. Every little act has its 
influence and nothing is lost. 
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Now we come to the essential difference between 
Christianity and Buddhism. In Christianity God is in 
the forefront : Buddhism takes an agnostic attitude, and 
where it accepts a God he lives far behind the Laws 
which he himself has created. The personal interference 
of God, Buddhism does not accept. 

About the acceptance of the idea of a God in Buddhism 
there has been considerable difference of opinion among 
scholars. An Orientalist of the older type denounced it 
as the most godless of heathen religions. Professor Rhys 
Davids has asserted that pure Buddhism untainted by 
later developments is blank atheism. Opinion on the 
other side has not been less emphatic. Mr. Arthur 
Lille claims it to be theism pure and simple. The 
current notion is that Buddhism denies the existence of a 
Godhead. What Buddhism teaches is only that a per- 
sonal God interfering with human actions and waiting to 
be propitiated by songs, hymns and prayers, does not 
exist. ‘‘ The Doctrine of Tvikaya, or the three bodies,”’ 
says Dr. Paul Carus, “ teaches us that Buddha has three 
personalities. The first one is the Dharma Kaya, or the 
body of the Law. It corresponds to the Holy Ghost 
in Christian dogmatology. The second personality is 
Nivmana Kaya, or the body of transformation. It is 
transient in its various forms and its latest most important 
appearance has been Gautama Siddhartha—the Buddha. 
This corresponds to the Second Person of the Christian 
Trinity, to God the Son, or Christ. The third personality 
is Sambhoga Kaya, or the body of bliss. It is the idea of 
God the Father in Christianity.” 

This development of the Trinity in the Buddhist 
religion is pre-Christian. But whether it belongs to 
Buddhism or whether it 1s borrowed from the Hindu 
idea of a Creator, Protector and Judge at a later period 
is very difficult to answer. Anyway this Buddhist belief 
must certainly have had some influence in Christian 
development. 

Prayer is dssicaliy bound up with the idea of a 
personal God. Since Buddhism denies it, it is clear that 
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Buddhists do not believe in the efficacy of prayer. In 
an earlier part of the paper I have discussed prayer as it 
affects the law of Karma. The Buddhist believes that 
this world is ruled by eternal and unchanging Laws of 
Righteousness. No one can interfere with their work. 
Everlasting righteousness governs the world. Even the 
Buddhas are bound by it. On the other hand the 
‘Christian belief is entirely opposite. In the words of 
Fielding Hall, “The Christians believe the world is 
governed, not by eternal laws, but, by a changeable and 
continually-changing God, and that it is our duty to try 
and persuade Him to make it better. We believe really 
that we know a great deal better than God what is good 
——not only for us but for others as well. We do not believe 
his will to be always righteous—not at all. God has 
‘wrath to be deprecated. He has mercy to be aroused. 
He has partiality to be turned towards us; hence our 
‘prayers.”’ 

“Qur thanks-giving,” he says in another place, “is 
rendered to God for the things he has done; the 
pleasure that he has allowed us to enjoy; the punish- 
‘ment he might have inflicted on us and has not. Our 
prayer to him is to preserve us in future ; to assist us in 
our troubles ; to give us our daily bread; not to be too 
‘severe upon us; not to punish us as we deserve ; but to be 
merciful and kind.” | 

To the true Buddhist all this is sacrilege. In every 
one of those prayers we ask an all-powerful God to 
interfere with the Law of Righteousness: we ask him 
ito stay the result of our Karma, to make an exception in 
favour of us. The genuine prayer, the sincere outflow 
of the heart does not beg of anybody, either for us, our 
friends, or our enemies; does not think of the world in 
relation to us, but of us in relation to the world; this, 
he believes in, in as far as we pause to think of our 
-own actions, to consider whether they are right or not 
and how they should be improved. 

I shall consider only one point more—perhaps the most 
iimportant—one which stands out prominently in both the 
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religions. All pre-Buddhistic religions observed strict 
class and caste distinctions. The Brahmin was con- 
sidered in India to be God on Earth. In Judea there 
were rigid distinctions between the various classes. The 
Jews considered themselves to be the chosen people and 
Palestine was the Holy Land. It was Buddhism that 
first proclaimed the equality of man. The Master 
declared that there is no essential difference between man 
and man and that everyone can attain Nzrvana if only 
they are willing to follow the law. A common, uniform 
law for everybody was in itself a new conception. Manu 
emphasised class distinctions and instituted different. 
punishments and different treatment to different classes. 
The law the Buddha proclaimed accepted no such 
difference. To Him the Brahmin, the Kshatrya and the 
pariah were all alike. That, I should consider to be His. 
greatest discovery —the brotherhood and equality of 
man unknown to people before it was proclaimed by the 
Buddha. That is the great revelation, one which has 
worked wonders in history and which is accepted as the 
motive force of all modern political movements. 

I have said that original Judaism knew nothing of the 
equality of men. It was exclusive and held the idea. 
that God had chosen it specially. When we remember 
that Buddhism and this doctrine of equality and universal 
love were known in Palestine for hundreds of years, 
we get a clue to the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity in this respect. The Essenes, a non-Judaic 
sect from among whom Christ’s great precursor John the 
Baptist came, are proved to have been Buddhists—at. 
least to have been so influenced as to have been mistaken 
for Buddhists. Christ himself, therefore, should have 
borrowed this idea from the Buddhist doctrine. Anyway 
there it stands, the basis of all Buddhist and Christian 
ethics as different from other religions. 

Universal love stands closely connected with the fore- 
going doctrine. It is only the logical conclusion of a 
belief in the equality of man. The whole story of the 
Buddha is the supreme example of love. Born of noble 
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and royal family, brought up in ignorance of misery and 
pain ; with all the temptations of the world around Him ; 
with a young and loving wife and a sweet, new-born 
child, He abandons all to find a remedy for the miseries 
that affect the world. He sacrifices all that a worldly 
man could wish for in His desire to help others. Is this 
not the highest form of love, the noblest possible instinct 
in man? 

To sum up: 

(1) Before the appearance of Christ Buddhism had 
reached Palestine and taken root there in a sect known 
as the Essenes. 

(2) These Essenes are known to have had a great deal 
of religious influence. 

(3) The legends of the Buddha and Christ are 
curiously similar. Many stories of the life of the Buddha 
found in pre-Christian Buddhist books are also found in 
the Christian Gospels. 

This proves, to a certain extent, that Buddhism had 
a direct influence on Christianity, a fact that is borne out 
by a large number of Buddhist quotations in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

This also explains the similarity between some of the 
chief doctrines of the two faiths—universal brotherhood, 
for instance, and universal love, which are the chief 
positive teachings of both the religions. 

The differences between the two faiths lie: 

(1) In the unwillingness of Christianity to push 
individual responsibility of action, which is one phase 
of Karma, to its logical conclusion. 

(2) In the Christian belief that a personal God can 
interfere in human affairs to save us from the result of 
our own actions. 

(3) In the Christian faith of survival after death, which 
is perhaps the most important of all. 

In comparing the two greatest religions in the world, 
these, then, briefly put, are the chief points of difference. 
Undoubtedly much of Christ’s teaching owed a good 
deal to the Indian saint. But, however much he may — 
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have borrowed, it cannot be doubted that Christian 
teachings are as much distinct from the Buddhist as any 
two things can be. There is no system that does not 
owe a good deal to previous systems, and nothing is a 
better example of this than Buddhism itself. Many of 
its chief conceptions can be found embedded in the 
Upanishads or philosophies of earlier Indian thinkers. 
But the fact remains that however much a great religious 
teacher may borrow from previous systems, he un- 
consciously stamps them with his own greatness, which 
becomes distinctive. 

The comparison and the difference between the two 
religions can be expressed by saying, Christ taught 
love between man and man, and the Buddha urged love 
between creature and creature. 


K. M. PANIKKAR. 


Right Endeavour 


“ Br thoughtful and merciful, O disciples! Cease from 
indolence; let not the cravings of sense weave them- 
selves about your hearts! Put far from you the devouring 
fire of heedlessness.”’ 

Dhammapada. 


“As the Perfect One speaks, so He acts. As the 
Perfect One acts,so He speaks. And because He speaks 
as He acts, and acts as He speaks, therefore He is called 
the Perfect One.” 

Itivuttaka. 
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Che Religion Of Science: 


‘‘ By the sea, by the desolate nocturnal sea, 
Stands a youthful man, | 
His breast full of sadness, his head full of doubt, 
And with bitter lips he questions the waves. __ 

‘Oh solve me the riddle of life! 
The cruel world-old riddle 

Concerning which, already many a head hath been racked, 
Heads in hieroglyphic hats, 
Heads in turbans and in black caps, _ 
Periwigged heads and a thousand other 
Poor, sweating human heads! 
Tell me, what signifies man ? 
Whence does he come? whither does he go? 
Who dwells yonder above the golden stars ?’ 
The waves murmur their eternal murmur, 
The winds blow, the clouds flow past, 
Cold and indifferent twinkle the stars, 
And—a fool awaits an answer.’ 


(The Religion of Science, by Paul Carus.) 


SucH is just the position in which I find myself in 
attempting to grasp the great questions of life to which, 
as the poet says, only a fool awaits an answer; in trying 
to synthesize the results of the two great branches of 
human knowledge, Science and Religion, by the connect- 
ing link of philosophy ; in endeavouring if possible to 
verify them; to show that they are but aspects of one 
question, neither of them in itself leading to a definite 
answer to the world enigma, but one helping the other to 
the understanding of the deeper questions of life. 

Religion and Science! ‘To many of you the juxta- 
position of these words is sufficient to awaken ridicule. 
There are people to whom the very word Religion is 
obnoxious and who pride themselves on being scientists 
and even philosophers. To others such a combina- 
tion may not seem so strange, yet they may wonder 
how it 1s possible to have a religion based on Science— 


1 This article, written by our late lamented colleague not long before his death, 
bas been kindly sent to us by his brother.—Ep. 2. R. 
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as the title of this paper suggests. For a period of 
many years, and particularly in the history of the 
intellectual and religious development of the people of 
Europe, Religion and Science were enemies one of 
another. To the early fanatics of the Christian Church 
—I am not confusing Christianity and the Christian 
Church—Science must be opposed at any cost. It 
was a hindrance to the development of supernaturalism. 
And we know too well the fate of any who in those 
early times attempted to learn from Nature and to 
synthesize the results of their observations—they were 
not permitted to live; and the Western world would 
have Religion based on supernaturalism and nothing 
else. We know the history of the Middle Ages, we 
know how the very breath of enquiry was stifled when- 
ever it blew, even ever so faintly—we know the final 
downfall of this despotic creedism and the growth of 
Science, and we know, last of all, the swing of the 
pendulum in the extreme opposite direction to an age 
of Reason, of Materialism, of Agnosticism and of Free- 
thought. 

Now, in endeavouring to deal with a subject such as 
this, it would naturally be expected that a man should first 
define his terms; and this is not so much a matter of 
difficulty as one over which views may differ entirely and 
yet in a sense all be right. What is Religion and what 
is Science? The first few lines above on the general 
relation between so-called Religion and Science were 
not so much an attempt to point to a conflict between 
Religion and Science as one between dogmatic Religion 
and Science. Therefore, to start with, let us differentiate 
between these three words, Religion, Dogma, and Creed, 
and of these let us take Religion first. I do not propose 
to give you any recorded definition of Religion. It 
would be quite easy to write a whole essay on the various 
definitions of Religion; to one person, for example, 
Religion must of necessity be a form of supernaturalism ; 
to another it must be connected with worship of a sort ; 
ceremonies are an absolute necessity to the Roman 
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Catholic, while the Puritan will have none of them. 
To some men there can be no religion without a God, 
whether he be personal or impersonal. Max Muller’s 
religion was a perception of the Infinite. Of -religions, 
Buddhism alone stands absolutely without a God and for 
that reason has often been denied the name of Religion. 
To aman like Thomas Paine’ and to many others, 
Religion consists merely in doing good, 2.¢., in morality 
of conduct; needless to say, to the savage it consists 
of fetishes and sorceries, the worship of the powers of 
Nature. In the highest ethical ideals of various religions 
we find stress laid on conduct as the main thing in 
Religion. An attempt to analyse conduct leads us to 
attempt a more philosophic definition of Religion. But 
to choose amidst all these conflicting opinions, and to 
say that one’s own definition of Religion is the right 
one, is obviously foolish. I shall therefore content myself 
with a definition such as this: 

Religion is that innate feeling within a man, by which 
he experiences a certain relation to the Universe, which 
relation may be embodied in certain concepts on which 
he attempts to base his conduct. 

This definition, as we shall see later, embodies within 
itself the idea of a morality and a system of morality on 
which all religions lay stress; it signifies a relation 
between the individual and the Universe or Cosmos, 
whether expressed in the terms of Individual Soul and 
Universal Soul; of the Finite and Infinite; of Atman 
and Brahma ; of man and the Father of Christianity ; or 
of any other terms used in various religions to designate 
such a relation; furthermore, this relation between man 
and the Universe finds its place in philosophy, in the 
relation of the relative to the absolute, and in the ques- 
tions of Metaphysics as to God, Freedom and Immortality. 

Now I maintain that this ‘“‘ Religion” always exists, 
always has existed, and will always continue to do so— 
4.€., man cannot be in the Universe without taking up a 


- 2 Paine was, we believe, a theist.—Ep. A. &. 
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definite attitude to the Universe ; he cannot escape this. 
As long as he 1s a limited and individual being he has 
certain relations to those around, physical, social, and 
moral; and Religion consists of the sum total of these 
relations. I now pass from this rather wide definition of 
Religion to one with which the word Religion i is generally 
confused—dogma. 

It is quite natural when a man has formed for himself 
a “religion,” to embody his ideas in certain formulas or 
concepts. He may, for example, embody his relation to 
the Cosmos in the concept of the relation of a son toa 
Father ; he may embody his relations to those around him 
in the concept of a Brotherhood and so on; and Religion 
is often identified with these concepts which in turn travel 
a stage further and become dogmas; first one man with a 
strong personality embodies his religion in certain con- 
cepts ; this appeals to certain of his followers who find in 
such concepts an interpretation of their view of the 
Universe ; they adopt it, they preach it and finally it gets 
stereotyped and becomes dogmatic, and Religion loses 
all its original force when it is thus narrowed down. 
Nowadays Religion stands for dogmas, 2.¢., assertions 
whose only defence is that they must be obeyed and 
accepted under authority ; persons who subscribe to such 
dogmas put their acceptance of them in the form of a 
creed. It is said that the primitive followers of the 
Prophet of Nazareth before they separated formed such 
a creed, so that they should not be preaching contradictory 
dogmas, and we have that document known as the 
Apostles’ Creed which even to-day is recited with fervour. 
Later, we have the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Catechism, and so on. It was 
quite natural that man, when he found his views alter, 
should revolt from all this to freedom of thought. 

And now let us turn to “ Science.” 

To many of you there should not seem any difficulty 
in defining Science. You say Science is Science ; it is 
knowledge ; it is based on facts; it is based on experi- 
ence ; but the out-and-out sceptic will ask you: What is 
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knowledge ? Can you trust to your senses, seeing that 
you are so often deceived by them ? What do you mean 
by a “fact” ? The philosopher? tells us that there are 
realities behind things which we do not see; we only see 
phenomena and not noumenon ; the Vedantic philosophy 
says this world is Maya (Illusion) and is not a picture of 
the true reality behind. If phenomena were a real and 
true guide to truth, we should never differ in our inter- 
pretation of them—the truth is that Science is not know- 
dJedge in the ultimate sense of the word ; and let scientists 
in their arrogance bear in mind that they only see an 
aspect and a very small aspect of things; of the nature 
of things they are as ignorant as the simple, superstitious 
fanatic ; and to hold up Science as everything, the be-all 
and end-all, is as foolish as to do the same of Religion ; 
this is because Science has its beginning and end in 
Religion—and the connecting link is philosophy. 

Let us see what exactly we mean. 

Firstly Science starts on a hypothesis that there is 
such a thing as an external world, a something to inves- 
tigate. What the nature of this something is it plainly 
does not know, and yet on something of whose nature it 
apparently is ignorant it builds up a gigantic system 
of generalisations. Whatever we call this something, 
whether it be primordial substance, or Matter, or Force, 
or the ‘“* Unknowable,” we have as scientists to assume its 
existence. (We shall see later the link in this idea to the 
religious idea of God.) But there is one point about 
which Science is definite and consistent, and that is that 
it assumes that both the objective and subjective universe, 
i.e., both external matter and consciousness, belong to 
this substance—matter ; this extreme view of the Universe 
is known as Materialism; whether consciousness is a 
product or function of matter is a question over which 
some of the greatest scientists have differed; at any 
rate Scierice looks upon the external world, or Matter 
and the internal world, or Consciousness, or Motion, as 
aspects of something—of Primordial Substance—to use 


1 Those of certain leading schools.—Ep. B. 2. 
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Haeckel’s term—of which, let us always bear in mind, 
it does not know its true nature and hence its limitation. 

What is Force and what is Matter? The Scientist 
does not know; but there is one discovery of late years: 
which has altered our conception of Matter—the discovery 
of Radium; the value of this we shall again see later. 

From the observation of facts Science next generalises 
and forms laws. Its method is first to form a theory, and 
when it is seen that observation corroborates this theory, 
that such a cause always produces such an effect, then it 
formulates a Law based on these facts—it is called a 
natural law, and it becomes a scientific fact because any 
one who will take the trouble to bring those similar 
causes into operation will produce similar effects ; on this 
important discovery of the reign of law is based the whole 
of the scientific method, and to it is due the possibility of 
any scientific discovery. For example, I know that a 
certain solution added to another will give me a certain 
deposit, or a certain colour, according to the observed facts 
of the science of chemistry ; or that a certain drug will 
produce a certain therapeutic or pharmacological action 
according to the known facts of the sciences on which 
medicine is based, and so on in every science; so that 
everywhere Science, the very existence of Science, is 
based on the Existence of a Law or laws in the Universe. 
Let us bear this in mind, the reason of these laws 
it knows nothing; why a certain cause produces a 
certain effect is not its concern. I mean of course 
an ultimate why. I know for example that a purgative 
produces a certain effect because it acts on the cells of 
the alimentary apparatus in a certain manner; but why 
it should act so, in other words its nature, I do not know. 
Science is no guide here and confesses ignorance. 

So that one great discovery of Science for which we 
must be ever grateful, because on it is based all our 
material progress, is the discovery of the Existence of 
the law of causation—the existence of a Reign' of Law 


1 “* Reigning,” ‘‘ governing,” or ‘‘ authority” in what we call ‘‘ Natural Law,” are, 
it should be remembered, somewhat anthropomorphic expressions.—Ep. 2. 2. 
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in the Universe which rules all things and which 
everything must obey—in other words, Science knows 
of nothing supernatural; everything comes under the 
domain of natural law and is produced by natural causes ; 
but here let us be cautious again, lest as scientific men 
we get too arrogant. 

How does Science arrive at this law and how does it 
arrive at theories? If we keep these questions clearly 
before us, we shall not fall into the network of Mate- 
rialism. It does so by paying exclusive attention to 
certain only of the properties or attributes of certain 
things, and from a conclusion of these particular attributes 
it generalises often to an extent which is unwarranted. 
Let us see this in two common illustrations, the law 
of gravitation and the theory of evolution. We observe 
that a body which is suddenly let go at a height 
falls to the ground; we observe that this statement 
is true of all bodies placed in a similar position, 
and, taking cognisance of a particular attribute of this 
body in its mass, we frame a law representing the 
mutual attractions of two bodies which is called the 
law of gravitation. While this particular law is acting 
for the time being, we ignore the relation .of the 
earth to the solar system; we ignore the attraction 
that the countless bodies in space must have on one 
another, of the relation of our solar system to perhaps 
other systems, and therefore our law is not perfectly 
correct, but only so within certain limits: let us 
remember that scientific laws do not represent absolute 
truth but only the truth known to us within certain 
limits, z.¢., they are for all intents and purposes relatively 
true. 

Again, let us consider the question of evolution. It is 
perhaps rather a large subject ; therefore let us look at it 
from the aspect of species and genera. Scientific classi- 
fication subdivides the animal world into species and 
genera, and how does it do so? In each case here again 
we concentrate our attention only on certain attributes, 


and, to the exclusion of others, form concepts embodying 
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these attributes. Take the concept of the genus dog; 
no one dog is the same as any other dog; there are, 
besides bull-dogs, Newfoundland dogs, terriers, Pome- 
tanians, chows and poodles,’ and from all these we 
extract certain qualities which are common to all and 
constitute them into a genus; but the genus in itself 
does not exist, and further we build on this genus 
and construct a theory of the evolution of animal 
life. 

Thus, although the facts of Science are relatively 
true, they are not absolutely so; that is to say, in 
Science we concentrate our attention only on certain 
aspects of things which concern us for the moment, and 
build on them, so that really, on the ultimate question 
of existence, Science does not pretend to offer an 
explanation, but Science generalises from these facts, and 
these generalisations give us a certain aspect or view of 
things which one might call a scientific view, one by 
which we test every experience at the bar of reason and 
of Law ; but when we come to the fundamental questions 
of Science, when we come to consider the nature of its 
hypotheses, then we have come to philosophy which deals 
with these generalisations. 

There are some who think that future philosophy, if it 
wish to be true philosophy, must only be based on such 
scientific generalisations, and that any philosophy that 
does not do so is apt to get stranded on the weary 
heights of metaphysics; but I am inclined to disagree, 
for, as | have said, Science starts with certain hypotheses 
which it is the business of philosophy to test and examine 
rather than accept, and, secondly, Science of itself being 
but a one-sided view of things (the study of the 
objective universe) is not as such a complete one; 
nevertheless it should tally with what we know in 
philosophy. What I mean is, that there cannot be two 
or three Truths—a religious truth, a philosophic truth, 


1 These are not species, but only varieties within one of the species that are in 
their tarn included within the genus Cants.—Ep. 3B. R. ne 
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and a scientific truth. Truth to be Truth must be one 
and the same, whichever way we look at it; and, provided 
we do not let our imaginations run riot in either of these 
directions, it should be possible to build a religion on 
the objective scientific view of things, partly from what 
we know scientifically, and more especially from the 
hypotheses that Science takes for granted. It should thus 
be possible to construct a religion which should embody 
conceptions to which no scientific known truth is opposed, 
and that does not stand in the way of the inductions from 
certain known facts; furthermore, we shall see that 
scientific facts and hypotheses carried to their logical 
conclusion can and must lead to acertain definite view of 
the Universe—a view which has in it some form of 
idealism, which has in it a moral force, which is worthy 
of the name of Religion, inspiring to conduct of 
an elevatory character, and fulfilling all the ordinary 
functions of Religion apart from superstition and blind 
belief. 

Before I proceed to trace the connection between 3 
Scientific View of the Universe and Religion, let me in 
a brief paragraph make a slight diversion. By Science 
we have generally meant a mere study of the objective 
Universe ; but, in its original meaning of knowledge from 
the Latin (sczo, I know), every department of knowledge 
must be one which Science must investigate. It must 
stand for “knowledge,” and not only a particular field of 
knowledge, and in such a wide sense it will embrace even 
the term philosophy, at least in its psychological aspect, 
for psychology is a science, and one which is bringing us 
ever new discoveries; and it is the connecting link 
between Science and pure philosophy, z.e., while pure 
philosophy would deal with such questions as the nature 
of the Universe and Soul and God, the meaning of 
mind in its subjective aspect, psychology looks at mind 
in an objective aspect, and, if Truth is one alone— 
and there can only be one Truth —then we must not 
arrive at two conclusions, whichever way we look at it. 
Before now passing to the Religion of Science as I have 
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defined it, let me consider a few of the hypotheses oy 
Science and detail them :— 

1. Science presupposes a fundamental substance of the 
Universe— Matter. 

2. This Matter undergoes motion or change. Change 
is a phenomenon of all Matter. 

3. One aspect of this change is Force, whether 
considered objectively as Motion or subjectively as 
Consciousness. 

4. These changes obey certain laws of which we know 
only a few. 

5. Ultimately we may resolve the Universe into Force 
and Matter, both aspects of something the nature of 
which we do not know. 

6. This Law or these Laws of Nature governing the 
Universe are an authority which all must obey. Weare 
not the Law, but discover it.1 We do not make it, but 
find it already made. We are the outcome of the 
workings of the Law in its manifestations ; but we are at 
the mercy of it until we learn of its nature and utilise it 
for our own benefit. 

7. Nowhere does Science recognise any permanent 
thing such as a personal God ; an individual metaphysical 
self ; a thing in itself. 

8. Everything is determined by the pure law of cause 
and effect—no supernatural agency intervening. 

g. Science does not concern itself with a future life 
a ter the so-called change of death. 

10. Psychological science sees the same change in the 
mind as physical science sees in matter. 

IT. Sociological science shows that there are laws 
governing the evolution of morals and societies and 
various world conceptions. 

And now from these let us see what conclusions we 
may draw from which we may build a religion. I 
am not one to be affected by the mania for recon- 
ciliation between Science and Religion, such as for 


1 We formulate rather than fi#d such laws.—Ep. B. 2. 
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a long time prevailed in this country, for I think that 
Science and Religion properly understood should help 
and not contradict one another. I will have none of the 
dogmas of Religion; neither will I put up with any 
of the arrogance of the purely scientific man who fails to 
see his limits. 

Religion is a fact of life and must be considered as a 
fact as much as anything else. To put it on the shelf as 
some would have us do is pure nonsense. To me it ts of 
greater importance to know my true nature than to know 
the constitution of matter; my subjective experiences 
are of greater importance than the objective world ; the 
nature and reasons of my experiences themselves are 
surely of greater importance than the results of my 
experiences. 

Of those features of Science mentioned above I will 
draw out a few for the purpose of proceeding. 

First, we have seen that Science starts with a “ some- 
thing ”’ to be investigated and that this something is not 
subject to us ; on the contrary, we are subject to its laws ; 
if we infringe them we suffer ; if we abide by them we are 
happy. This law of Substance, as Haeckel called it, isa 
power and an authority which cannot be treated with 
impunity. Some have been pleased to look upon this 
power independent of us, and on which we depend, under 
the term God. ‘They are quite at liberty to do so, 
although there is no reason for regarding it as a Person, 
or as a Father, for the Law is neither kind nor 
unkind, neither good nor bad; it is neither moral nor 
immoral ; 74 1s, and that is all we can say; and further- 
more we have a certain relation to this power in the 
Universe, which as far as we can make out is intelligence, 
for the very idea of Law which Science takes for granted 
presupposes that the Universe is not casual but works in 
order, z.é. is intelligent. Thus this power is intelligent, 
and we must obey it whether we like it or not—the worse 
for us if we do not. 

Next, let me pass a little further into the consideration 
of this substance. It is evidently not matter as we know 
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it, for matter is a phenomenon ; and to postulate a primary 
source of things and to call it matter is evidently to make 
the ridiculous statement of explaining phenomena in 
terms of phenomena. We must look upon this Primordial 
Substance as a Noumenon—as the efficient cause of 
phenomena; and we are forced to posit this Absolute 
Noumenon, not as a mere hypothetical something which 
may or may not exist, but as that which, in the true 
sense of the word Reality, is the only thing which really 
does exist. Subjectively considered, this Noumenon is 
Life and Consciousness—objectively it is Motion. 
Matter, besides, has undergone a radical change in our 
conception of it since the discovery of Radium. Hitherto 
the materialist philosophy might have been quite plausible. 
But what has become of the stability of matter when the 
unit of matter is no more the atom but the electron, and 
is not the electron a unit of force, and is not consciousness 
but a subjective aspect of force? Again, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the Ultimate Something, which 
as scientists we must posit, is not blind, dead matter, but 
a living active force (Haeckel). Hence, however far 
back we may go in our study of phenomena, so long as 
we are dealing with phenomena only, we are dealing with 
an endless chain of experiences the real cause of which 
we have not touched and cannot touch, and, so long as 
we think of the ultimate as matter, we are still face to 
face with the fundamental problem as to the relation of 
consciousness to phenomena—of that which perceives to 
that which is perceived ; of the self to the not-self, and so 
we are forced to look upon things in a religious and 
idealistic position—to see that phenomena are only under- 
stood by matter’s complement and correlative—Life and 
Consciousness—and we reach this position quite scientifi- 
cally, for, in attempting to resolve matter into Primordial 
Substance, we must conceive of it as not merely disinte- 
grated but as dematerialised. 1 would therefore say that 
this Ultimate Something we are bound to posit is not 
matter as we know it, but is equally consciousness. We 
may look at it objectively as matter of the Primordial 
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Substance—subjectively it is the activity, life motion, 
Being of One Noumenon, which corresponds to the 
religious conception of God. 

Now Science goes a step even further in its mate- 
rialistic view of things; for, not only does it say that the 
objective world is material, but that even the subjective 
is the outcome of matter, bringing us thus close to the 
philosophic statement that the subjective and objective 
world are identical, and that there is no true dividing 
dine. 

Passing from the One Universal Substance, we have 
to determine our relation to it, for in this consists Religion. 
We have seen how, though mnately, we spring from this 
Substance, our body being formed from it, yet we are not 
it in the sense that we are subject to the Laws of the 
Substance ; but these laws are the very laws of our being ; 
hence we might truly say with the philosopher that we 
are potentially this Universal Substance with its attributes 
of Life and Consciousness, and truly with the Vedantist 
** Tat twam asi.”’ I have no space in which to discuss 
the question as to whether the one Universal Substance 
has Consciousness, but refer my readers to Kingsland’s 
4¢ Scientific Idealism.” 

Now a religion, apart from the fact that it should 
satisfy the innermost yearnings of the human heart, 
should also give a standard and guide for conduct. 
Can we then from scientific results build a theory of 
morality and conduct ?—not one that makes us do good 
for fear of a divine God who will punish us for doing 
wrong, but one which seems to us rational and at the 
same time ideal. I think we can, especially if we take 
into our aid the science of psychology. If we would be 
scientific, let us be scientific to the end; let us carry out 
the logical deductions from our premises ; let us not stop 
short just where we please ; let us above all inquire into 
the meaning of the hypotheses we make philosophically. 
To separate Science from philosophy is impossible, for 
Science has its beginning and end in philosophy. 

Now I wish to take up for a moment’s consideration 
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an aspect of psychology which has an important bearing 
on Religion. Religion I defined as the innermost rela- 
tion between myself and the Universe, and I perhaps 
might have limited it by specifying the relation, whether 
it was physical, or social, or moral; but all these meet 
each other somewhere, although, from the scientific 
point of view, what is even more important than our 
physical and social relation is our moral relation. Society 
therefore constructs moral codes to preserve itself, and 
such moral codes are a system of evolutionary ethics. 
Now I grant that there are some who will say that 
“morals”’ are nothing else but a phase of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest, and that morality or immorality 
in itself does not exist, but that societies build moral 
codes best suited for their further development, and 
I would agree with them im foto. Moral codes, like 
everything else, are not gifts from God, but the dis- 
coveries of man; they, like everything else, are evolved 
and obey the laws of evolution; but this does not explain 
their necessity — it explains their ‘‘ how,” not their 
“why,” and even though it be not possible to go into 
the ultimate ‘“‘“why” of things, yet it is possible to go 
a bit further into what we know from direct, scientific 
truths. The point to which | am referring has an 
important bearing on conduct and is at the same time 
in keeping with Science, so that, if there is any bridge 
to be found at all between Science and Religion, I think it 
is found in this, and you will pardon me if I designate this 
link as the religious teaching known in Buddhism as the 
doctrine of Anatta. It is scientific, it is religious, it is 
idealistic; and if the scientific man would but take his 
stand on this truth of Anatia it would furnish him 
with an idealism worthy of any religion that goes by the 
name of religion and claims to inspire ideals. Science in 
its extreme naturalism denies any such thing as what we 
commonly call “ The Soul,” z.e., a distinct, separate entity 
which inhabits the body, 1s different from it, and which 
at death takes a holiday for a longer or shorter period 
according as to whether one believes in Immortality or 
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Reincarnation—in some cases this holiday is spent in a 
very hot climate. Science is monistic, but Science and 
even psychological science, in denying any such entity as 
belonging to the category of unproven assertions, must 
make man concentrate aud divert his energies, not in the 
direction of saving his soul, but rather in the direction of 
saving the society, nation, or humanity of which he forms 
apart. It should therefore lead to an idealism by which 
one works, not for self-gain, but for the good of humanity, 
by which one sacrifices all personal recompense for the 
advancement of society; by which one throws aside all 
higher fame and riches, all honour and self-aggrandise- 
ment, in order to realise a better state for those among 
whom he lives—this ought to be the true spirit of the 
scientific man, and if he would only live by it I do not 
see his need for taking refuge in any of the known creeds 
of Religion. There is a sufficient amount of truth even. 
in the proven facts of Science according to which, if we 
will direct our energies, we shall be capable of an 
idealism than which no so-called-religion can provide a a 
better. 

Now in closing allow me just in a word or two to 
survey my position without any undue repetition. 

We must abide by Science. As one of our professors 
jokingly said: “Scientific truth differs from ordinary 
truth in being accurate,” and this is true; for neither the 
speculations of philosophy nor the creeds of Religion can 
inform us of what is the Truth; so the best of the 
three, in my opinion, is scientific knowledge, because 
scientific knowledge differs from others in that it is 
experimental. | 

The second point of importance is that we should not, 
even in Science, become dogmatic, for we are then not 
true scientists, and a little philosophy will show us our 
limitations. With freedom of thought in all directions, 
we should be free from bigotry, free from intolerance, 
free from persecution ; we should be charitable and for- 
giving, for we know that a man is but the outcome of his 
heredity and environment, and cannot be blamed for 
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what he is—nor-can be praised, let us bear in mind, for 
all things work by determined laws for which there is 
neither praise nor blame. What an infinite heart of 
sympathy and compassion we should have, if we could 
only grasp and live up to the scientific truth that nature 
works by laws! We should then treat our criminals, not 
as guilty, but as ignorant, and, instead of punishing them, 
we should try to instruct them—for crime is but ignorance 
of the law—and we should thus make them serviceable 
members of society instead of useless forces working 
against the good of the community. 

This truth was early grasped by the Buddha when 
he told his disciples that they should not be elated or 
despondent on account of praise or blame, but should look 
upon both as things which could not have happened 
otherwise ; the Bhagavad Gita also grasped this truth 
when it said, “The wise man looks on all things 
alike.” 

We have a moral code to abide by—the advancement 
of humanity, with which we must identify ourselves 
entirely if we would be true scientists, for is it not a fact 
that, while individuals perish, the species continues and 
carries on the evolution of the race? Thus our life must 
be such that we do nothing that would hamper such pro- 
gress, but do everything to favour it. There is no 
“Why?” for if we sincerely and honestly grasp the 
meaning of “the no-Soul” doctrine of Science, we 
must live up to its conclusions and say “ The Universe 
is- J.” t 
_ Thus we have all that is absolutely necessary in a 
religion, and we have not what is unnecessary, namely, 
dogmas, creeds, superstitions, prayers, sacrifices. 

The Religion of Science is Natural Religion, because 
we do not go beyond the facts of nature; it is a 
Universal Religion, because its ethics are based on the 
fact that we are but parts of a great whole—the All-Being ; 
it is the Religion of Humanity, for by it we are taught to 
live for others and not for self; it is the Religion of 
Immortality, for, while our personal selves do not live, 
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our acts persist and we live in them. There are but 
few passages in Idealism or Religion to equal those 
famous lines of George Eliot :— 
‘Oh may I join the choir invisible 

Of thosé¢ immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence, live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars 

And with their persistence urge men’s search 

To vaster issues. 

This is life to come!” 


And now, in closing, we see that to ask the eternal 
question is to put oneself in the position of a fool. “A 
fool awaits an answer;” or, as our old friend Omar 
Khayyam puts it, ‘‘ Another and another cup to drown 
the memory of this tmpertinence. Let us leave the wise 
to wrangle over the quarrel of the Universe.” We cannot 
trust to knowledge, but the best way is to advance along 
the steady and slow path of Science, for, once more, 
if Reality there be, we only know it through phenomena ; 
but—and this is a large “but ”—let us see the limits of 
our reason, the untrustworthiness of logic, the futile end 
of all our vain attempts to grasp at knowledge, and, 
with implicit faith in the reign of Law which works for 
good, let us advance with all the stimulus that Religion 
can and must give, strong in the attempt to do nobly 
and bravely the little things that lie before us; for it 
is the little things with which Science is most con- 
cerned ; it is the little things on which she bases her 
generalisations ;—if you know the entire construction of 
an atom or an electron, you know what the Universe 
is. We have advanced far in our scientific knowledge ; 
there is no reason why we should not reach a farther 
state compared with which our present knowledge 
would seem but paltry. The fact that man does go in 
search for Truth is proof enough that the Truth, the 
One Reality of Life, does exist. Let us, then, as true 
scientific men, so mould our actions and life that we 
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attain to a full and complete realisation of our oneness 
with this Indefinite Life, to a full and complete know- 
ledge of our own nature and of the objective world, and 
if we do this, let us see that we have a religion which 
is an inspiration, and an inspiration that suffices—the 
Religion of Science. 


Ernest R. Cartos, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. 
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A Vindication of Sri Wickrama Raja 
Sinha, the last King of Ceplon* 


For a hundred years the name of the last king of 
Kandy has been held in the deepest obloquy and he has 
been described as a monster in disguise. The time 
has now come, after a hundred years, to institute a critical 
inquiry and make known what is generally not known, to 
see if even at this late period in the history of Ceylon his 
name cannot be purged from the dregs of infamy. 

It is considered by many that, as he was a Tamil, he 
deserves no sympathy at the hands of the Sinhalese. 

Public opinion in old Ceylon did not quite look at 
things in that way. With them the Royal caste had no 
nationality, and all Tamil or Kalinga kings who occupied 
the throne were reckoned Sinhalese, while the kings them- 
selves before they were crowned became Buddhists and 
promised to conform to Sinhalese usage and custom. So 
the last four kings of Ceylon should not be considered 
foreigners, but of the Aryan Sinhalese race. Besides, 
the Malabar kings of the Royal line of Madura were 
Sinhalese by adoption and long stay in the country, and 
in manners and customs they differed in no way from 
the Sinhalese. Hence this argument, which is made to 
estrange our sympathies from them, should not be used 
by us who look with no little veneration on the last scion 
of the Royal race of Ceylon. 

In considering the difficulties and intrigues that 
attended the reign of Sri Wickrama Raja Sinha we have 
taken for our authority, not the traditions and chronicles 
of the Sinhalese who might be considered partisans and 


1 With acknowledgments to the Maka-Bodhi Journal. Though somewhat outside 
the scope of the Buddhist Review, this article will be valuable to students of Sinhalese 
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supporters of Sinhalese Royalty, but critical and dis- 
passionate observers who were living in those times of 
trouble and desolation. 

The main historical points are well known and require 
only brief notice. In 1798 Rajadhi Rajasinha died 
childless; there was no direct heir to the throne, and. 
though there were several claimants, Pilima Talawe 
Adigar fixed his choice upon Kannesamy, who is 
described as a Nayakar, eighteen years of age. He was 
the son of a sister of one of the Queens dowager and 
belonged to the Royal race of Madura. 

He was acknowledged by the Desaves and the people, 
and was crowned king under the title of Sri Wickrama 
Raja Sinha. Both by Pilima Talawe, who thought of 
using him as a tool, and by Cordiner, he is considered 
as a weak young man. That both these people were 
mistaken in his character was shown by subsequent 
events. Later we shall give the opinion of an English- 
man who had much intercourse with him, and whose 
judgment we consider of much more value than that 
of a man whom posterity will mark as a double-dyed 
traitor, or of one who only had a brief glimpse of the 
king at an audience that was given by him to the English 
Ambassadors. 

Because the early years of the reign of the king have 
been dyed by the blood of victims, it does not follow that 
the king was a participator in evil deeds. Later events 
have shown that the early bloodshed was solely due to 
the intrigues and machinations of the first Adigar, who 
wanted to get rid of such as would stand in the way of 
his ambition. Himself aspiring to the throne, Pilima 
Talawe stained his hands with blood, hoping to cast the 
blame of his evil deeds on his sovereign and thus render 
him unpopular in the eyes of the people. Marshall, in his 
‘‘ Conquest of Kandy,” says: “The object of the Adigar 
was to allow the odwum of the murders committed by has 
direction to fall on the young man on whose head he had 
placed a crown which he intended to transfer to his own 
brows.”’ Cordiner, whom we have mentioned before, 
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says of the prince “that he was a young Malabar of 
inferior extraction and no talents.’’ This is evidently 
prejudice, because it must be remembered that no one of 
inferior lineage would be allowed by the people to be 
elected as a king; but even Cordiner admits that Pilima 
Talawe ruled with absolute sway. 

“In February, 1799, Pilima Talawe had his first . 
conference with Governor North. In December of the 
same year he desired a second interview, and then 
made to the Governor a direct request to assist him in 
taking away the life of the king and placing himself on 
the throne, on which conditions he would make the 
English masters of the country. A proposal so horrible 
to virtuous minds was rejected with indignation and the 
conference immediately ended.” (Cordiner, Vol. II.,p. 160.) 

In January, 1800, Pilima Talawe again made the same 
proposals to Mr. William Boyd, saying that he had 
raised an ignorant and obscure youth to the throne in 
order that he might render him detestable in the eyes 
of the people. 

Mr. W. Boyd declared that the Governor never 
~ would consent to depose a prince who had not made any 
aggression against him. The Adigar then asked what 
would be considered as aggression, and whether an 
invasion of the British territories by the Kandians would 
not come under that description. In order to elude the 
arts of the Adigar the Governor promised that Major- 
General McDowell should be sent as an ambassador, if 
the consent of the king were previously obtained to his 
carrying with him a sufficient military force to maintain 
his independence. It was at the same time proposed 
that if the king approved he should transport his 
person and his court, for greater safety, into the British 
territories, there to enjoy all his Royal rights and 
depute to Pilima Talawe, the Adigar, the exercise of 
his power in Kandy. Also, that a British subsidiary 
force should be maintained there and a sufficient indem- 
nification for its expenses given by the Kandian Govern- 


ment either in land or produce. 
20 
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Major-General McDowell started in March, 1800, but 
as the Adigar’s influence was not sufficiently powerful, 
only a small escort was allowed to pass into Kandy, and 
the embassy terminated without any alteration in the 
connection between the two Powers. Thus, it is evident 
even from the beginning, what Pilima Talawe’s intentions 
were and what troubles the young king had to face. 
Even under such difficulties, however, he showed his 
interest in the Government, and desiring to obtain a 
seaport sent Leuke Dissawe to arrange about a confer- 
ence; but his demands were rejected by the British 
Government. In this manner two years passed—two 
years in which the crafty Adigar did all in his power 
to foment rebellion and make the English attack the 
Kandian Districts. 

In 1803, owing to the ill-treatment of some traders 
political relations between the two Governments were 
broken off, and on the 31st January a considerable army 
marched to Kandy and occupied it. During this time 
Mootoo Samy was made nominal king, and Pilima Talawe 
was made supreme authority with the title of “Ootum 
Kumaraya.” But by June most of the troops were 
massacred and Kandy re-occupied. This was followed 
by an invasion of the British territories. In March, 
1804, another unsuccessful invasion of Kandian territories 
took place, and though overtures of peace were made by 
the British Government, another general invasion of 
British territory in February, 1805, put an end to them. 
Soon after peace was declared, which was observed till 
1815. 

In 1806 Ehelapola became second A digar, and Pilima 
Talawe became very powerful and excited the displeasure 
of the king. Pilima Talawe, disappointed in his ambitions, 
soon after rebelled against the king, and was beheaded in 
1812 after judgment by full assembly. 

After his death Ehelapola became Adigar, and soon 
entertained the same disloyal and traitorous designs as 
Pilima Talawe. About this time the chiefs were sent to 
their respective districts to superintend cultivation and 
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collect revenue. Charges of great extortion and injustice 
were brought against Ehelapola) He was ordered to 
return to Kandy to hold a full inquiry. Ehelapola 
grew defiant, commenced a correspondence with General 
Brownrigg, and began to make arrangements to resist 
the king’s authority. Molligoda was sent against him 
and defeated him.- Ehelapola then fled to Colombo. 
Ehelapola was deprived of all his offices and declared a 
traitor, and according to Kandian Law his wife and 
family became hostages for his good conduct. This 
happened in 1814. Soon after this his wife and children 
were put to death. With regard to this cruel affair, the 
whole guilt has been placed upon the king. 

In Eastern countries the punishment for treason 
extends not only to the guilty party, but to his descen- 
dants as well. However much we may feel the horror 
of such a punishment, it was the punishment from 
immemorial time and was considered in the same 
category as impaling and other horrible tortures. The 
king was deposed for his cruelties ; but considered from 
a historical point of view greater cruelties and atrocities 
were being perpetrated in Europe. France had barely re- 
covered from her long series of brutal murders during the 
revolution. Mr. Marshall, speaking about the atrocities 
in Europe, says barely sixty years previously the annals 
of English history were darkened by the horrible 
massacres of the Scotch people in 1745, when the Duke 
of Cumberland, known as the Butcher, massacred men, 
women and children indiscriminately. Headds: “High- 
land women were subjected to the last indignity and 
brutality and children were stabbed, shot, or thrown down 
rocks. Men, women and children frantic with. hunger 
following the plunderers implored for the blood and offal 
of their own cattle slaughtered for the use of troops.” 

To four children slaughtered, the annals of Europe 
show a countless slaughter of the innocents. We have 
been so accustomed to hear of this brutal slaughter 
by our last king that we have accepted it at its face 


value. 
20—~—2 
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But in reading the English authorities there is a great 
discrepancy of opinion which is worthy of notice. 

In describing the slaughter of Ehelapola’s children, 
Dr. Davy says that the eldest son was eleven years old 
and the second nine. He does not state the number of 
children. Mr. Tolfrey, in his “A Narrative of Events 
which occurred in Ceylon,” alleges that there were 
five children, the eldest a lad of eighteen. General 
Brownrigg in his official declaration of the settlement 
of the Kandian Provinces speaks of “four infant 
children.”’ 

When there is such a difference of opinion as to the 
number of Ehelapola’s children it is possible to doubt 
with regard to the other gruesome details of the punish- 
ment. Though all repeat the story as if they were 
eye-witnesses, these discrepancies are worth considering. 

But the most important thing to remember is that this 
punishment, however horrible, is according to the law of 
the country, and the king is not to be held blame- 
worthy. 

The popular mode in England, even up to the end of 
the previous century, of punishing traitors was by dis- 
embowelling them and afterwards impaling their heads. 
“‘ The mode of executing traitors by the king of Kandy was 
not more revolting to the feelings than the plan long adopted 
an England.” (Marshall, p. 139.) 

The king was hedged by a nobility among whom 
was a large number of traitors; his position was no 
easy one, and the policy of the Government of the 
maritime provinces having been almost uniformly hostile 
towards the Kandian country, it was natural for the king 
to regard any advances made from that quarter with 
great suspicion. 

Ehelapola, by seeking the aid of the English, placed 
himself outside the pale of the law, and the lives of his 
dear ones in jeopardy. He arrived at Mount Lavinia, 
proposed a scheme for the deposition of the king, and 
submitted a plan of hostile operations against his native 
country. An attempt was further made by General 
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Brownrigg to induce Molligoda to abandon his sovereign 
and join the allies, viz., the Kandian rebels and the 
British invading force, and hopes were entertained that 
he would be won over. 

The mutilation of the cloth merchants was made the 
ground for breaking off relations. A true account of 
this incident was not obtained till several years later, 
and then it became evident that these traders were 
plundered by some low caste Kandians and accused by 
them of being spies. They were tried according to the 
law of the land and punished, and should not have been 
made a cause for war. 

Mr. Marshall, speaking about Ehelapola, says: 
‘“‘ Fhelapola was a sulject of the king of Kandy, to 
whom he owed allegiance, and he owed protection to hts 
family, who as his hostages were, according to the custom 
of the country, answerable for his loyalty; consequently 
an officer so situated, giving up his family to pre-con- 
ditioned destruction, rebelling against his king and calling 
a foreign force into his country, requires a strong case to 
be made out in his favour, before he can obtain the 
pardon or confidence of mankind.” 

Mr. Doyley, Commissioner to H.E. the Governor, 
conducted the negotiations which were in progress to 
encourage those disaffected in the Kandian Provinces and 
to promote rebellion against the Kandian Government. 

War was declared on the roth January, 1814. 
Marshall says: 

‘“‘ The desire to possess the country opened our eyes to 
the delinquencies of tts rulers; and to justify aggression 
it was deemed expedient to assail, not only his character, 
but also the characters of the Malabar dynasty, consist- 
ing of four sovereigns, each of whom had been freely 
elected by the chiefs and the people,” and no doubi this 
desive has largely been of help in keeping the memory of the 
king in bad repute. 

On the 14th Februqry Kandy was occupied and a 
detachment of troops was despatched to the district of 
Doombara. On the 18th of February the king was taken 
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prisoner with two of his wives in the home of a subordinate 
headman. 

‘From this day,” says Knighton, “we may date the 
extinction of Ceylonese independence, an independence which 
had been continued without any material interruption for 
25357 years.” 

The king was sent to Colombo, and arrived there on 
6th March, 1814, where he remained till the 24th of 
January, 1816, when he was transferred first to Madras, 
then to Vellore. 

Mr. Marshall describes the king as of five feet nine or 
ten inches in height, slightly corpulent, stoutly made 
and muscular. He had a pleasant expression of counte- 
nance, a handsome beard, broad shoulders and full chest. 
His figure was manly and general appearance dignified. 
He did not appear to be deficient in intellect, and was 
much more affable and good humoured than could be 
expected from a deposed king. As king his situation 
was most full of difficulties, being surrounded by intrigue 
—faithless ministers on one side and a powerful, 
ambitious, hostile neighbour, ready to encourage traitors, 
on the other. 

That he reigned without falling a victim to the 
assassin’s hand or a prey to the invader, shows that he 
possessed remarkable power, but circumstances were too 
powerful for him. He had confessed later that he was in 
constant dread of assassination, and that he trusted no 
courtier ; and in a conversation he had with Mr. Marshall 
he showed great knowledge both of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures and the laws of Manu, quoting from the latter. 
“ Punishments are the custom and constitutional.” 

The king has been taxed with inebriety, and it is said 
that when the palace was taken possession of, a large 
quantity of Hoffmann’s cherry brandy wasfound. Cherry 
brandy is one of the milder forms of intoxicants, and if 
that was the only thing he had been drinking, he could 
never have been a drunkard. 

The king was fond of devoting his time to business 
and listening to causes in litigation. His spare hours 
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he spent in superintending artists and workmen and 
beautifying the city. 

Now a drunkard could not attend to such work as 
this, and his demeanour under great stress proves that he 
was a man with a well-balanced mind, while his later life 
shows him dignified, not only in body but in mind. He 
wasa love: of the people, and defended them against 
the extortions of the nobles and protected the poor classes 
against the rich. His quarrels were with the chiefs, 
and the real reason of his deposition was his determina- 
tion to protect the people from the oppression of the 
aristocracy. ‘Thisisthe opinion of an English gentleman, 
Simon Sawers, in his manuscript notes on the “ Conquest 
of Kandy.” | 

What we have to consider after a hundred years is 
that all our information comes from adverse parties 
who magnified his vices. ‘‘He administered justice,” 
says Marshall, ‘with impartiality.” In treason he 
followed the law of the land, and punished according to 
the law of the land. 

“Punishment,” the king says, quoting Manu, “ governs 
all mankind.” Can we, after reading these unbiassed 
notes of several English critics, still believe he was 
a monster? Can we, when we see the noble face 
that looks on us after a hundred years, say that he 
exceeded his kingly prerogative? So let us in reading 
the tale offer him a tear of compassion, and believe that 
he was born in troublous times, when perhaps circum- 
stances proved too great for him, and when, surrounded | 
as he was with enemies on every side, he lived doing 
his duty according to his light, and that he died as he 
lived, a king, not to be forgotten by us to whom his 
memory is only a name, but a name that will aid us to 
recall the glory of ancient Ceylon, and a torch to help 
us in the development of our race and our aspirations. 

He died at Vellore on the 30th of January, 1832, 
aged fifty-two years, having been for seventeen years 
a prisoner. He left one son. 


C. A. H. 
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Reviews and Dotices 


THe Poems oF Mu’tamip, KinG oF SgvVILLE. Rendered into 
English by Dutciz Lawrence SmitH. Wisdom of the East 
Series. John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W. Is. net. 


In an introductory note it is explained that this book of verses 
does not by any means include all the poetical compositions of 
Mu’tamid, Moorish Sultan in Seville, in the eleventhcentury. There 
are many others in that collection of Mu'tamid’s poems which Ibn-al- 
Labbana compiled under the title: ‘ The Falling of the Pearls and 
the Scattering of the Flowers.’ At the end of the volume there have 
been added some verses by various writers who found at one time 
or another congenial company at the Court of Seville. The addition 
goes to prove that the “ brightness of Mu’tamid’s literary fame ” was 
not merely the reflected glory of a crown, but that his genius was 
above most, if not all, of the professional poets of his day. 

The literal translations of the original Arabic from which this 
English version of Mu’tamid’s poetry have been put together are,— 
the compiler, Miss Lawrence Smith explains, the work of Ismail Ali, 
an eminent Afghan scholar who lived until recently in this country. 
The verses by Ibn Ammar and others are re-translated from the 
German of Hammer-Purgstall. 

The volume is divided into three parts: the Introduction; the 
Poems of Mu’tamid; and an Appendix. 

The Introduction gives a brief account of the life of Mu’tamid, 
Sultan in Seville, together with the tale of those two lives so closely 
linked with his—Kumaikia, his Sultana who followed Mu’tamid into 
exile, shared his poverty and now “sleeps beside him under the lotus”’; 
and Ibn Ammér, Grand Vizier, once the Sultan’s greatest friend, 
afterwards his rival and enemy. 

In many of his poems the Sultan sings only of Loveand Joy. But 
in several later verses written after his banishment from Seville, it is 
clear Mu’tamid has begun to realise that ‘the world is indeed full of 
sorrow,” and that,— 


“ So long as yearning rules a human life, 
The heart is fettered and is torn by strife.” 
In the “ Exsle from Zahs” he writes : 
‘‘] hate thee, Time, that with such sorry wit 


Exalts our greatness to the stars and 
Then into the dust of Nothing tosses it.” 
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And in the following and last poem in the collection we have this: 
“ Woo not the world too rashly, for behold 
Beneath the painted silk and broidering 
It is a faithless and inconstant thing. 
(Listen to me, Mu’tamid, growing old.) 


“ And we—that dreamed youth’s blade would never rust, 
Hoped wells from the mirage, roses from the sand— 
The riddle of the world shall understand 
And put on wisdom with the robe of dust.” 

The Appendix contains the half dozen other poems before referred 
to, the work of Mu’tamid’s contemporaries. 

Miss Dulcie Lawrence Smith has done lovers of fine verse good 
service in rendering into English poetry Mu'tamid’s best efforts. 
One feels when reading the poems that they are original work and not 
a mere translation. The book is one which should appeal to all those 
who are interested in a better understanding between East and West. 


Tue Siuice-GaTe: Fugitive Verses. By ArTHUR GREEN. Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

One regards the first published volume of a poet as one might 
have looked in childhood over a high hedge surrounding an orchard 
which to that time one had but dreamed of and not seen. It isa 
- magic world in which we tread on tiptoe, fearful almost to pluck the 
hanging fruit lest it should prove bitter to the taste. In Arthur 
Green, however, we are not disappointed. Here is a poet full of 
passionate idealism; seeing life clearly and collectedly, and holding 
up a vision of the Truth before our eyes. He would have us live 
nobly and act purely—recognising the “ light which lighteth every 
man.” We all are heirs to suns and moons, he tells us; the great 
world waits before the vast Sluice-Gate of Fate, which only can be 
opened by the tide of Love: 

‘¢ The Law of Progress breathes thro’ ev’ry soul ; 
Our destiny lies in the glance 
We take of Providence or Chance :— 
No Day is crowned ere we have found its goal.” 

We are inclined to think, however, that it is in the Poems of Fancy 
that Mr. Green achieves most. ‘‘ The Child in the Meadow” and 
‘‘ Innocence”’ give us his idea of life. He revels in a love of simple 
things; he has a bowered Camelot, in which good women “ gather 
honey ev’rywhere in God’s bee-hivery,” and little children look out 
s* across the Day, in fairy-fancy crying for the moon.” 

It is regrettable, however, that all| the poems of the volume are 
written in couplets or alternate rhymes, and that Mr. Green has not 
tried his hand at a greater variety of verse forms. One cannot fail 
to notice, too, occasionally a slight stiltedness of style.... But 
this is the volume of a new poet, and we shall wait expectantly for 
Mr. Green’s next book. FRED CREECH JONES. 
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Current Periodicals 


The Montst. July. Contents: “Numbers, Variables, and Mr. 
Russell’s Phtlosophy,” by R. P. Richardson and E. H. Landis. 
“ Definstion of Number,” by Hartly Burr Alexander. “ The Ultimate 
Constituents of Matter,” by Bertrand Russell. ‘ Newton’s Hypotheses 
of Ether and of Gravitation from 1693 to 1776,” by Philip Jourdain. 
Under the heading “ Crstsctsms and Desscusstons,” Florian Cajori 
discusses the works of William Oughtred, one of the world’s great 
teachers of mathematics and the inventor of that indispensable 
mechanical instrument, the side-rule. “ Bergson’s Theory of Intustion” 
is the title under which Professor E. H. Strange deals with Bergson’s 
application of the intuitive method. ‘ Anyness And Pure Form”? is 
a discussion by Dr. Paul Carus, which, with ‘‘ Louss Conturat,”’ 
written under the initials L. G. R., adds greatly to the interest of 
this quarterly magazine devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 


The Open Court. June. (Illustrated.) Contents: ‘The Pro- 
testantism of John Huss,” by D. R. Piper. ‘ Belgian History and the 
Neutvraltty Question,” by Paul Carus. ‘‘Germany and England,” by 
J. Maltern. ‘‘ Lucretius on War,” poem by W. E. Leonard. “ Ksao- 
Chau Bushido,” by John T. Bramhall. 


Among short, miscellaneous articles in ‘‘ The Open Court” is one 
entitled ‘‘ Prevention of War,” setting forth a statement of principles 
issued by the “‘ Society to Eliminate Economic Causes of War,” as 
follows : 


PREVENTION OF WAR. 


A very simple—and, if it were possible to introduce, a very efficient 

method to prevent war in the future has been proposed in several 
quarters. It is thus expressed in a statement of principles issued by 
the Society to Eliminate Economic Causes of War: 
' The surest way to prevent war is to remove the temptation to war. 
This can best be done by providing the means by which nations can 
secure and retain peacefully through some representative organisa- 
tion the ends which they would otherwise seek to secure through 
war. Although the world cannot remain sm statu quo, there must be 
amore efficient means of determining policies and bringing about 
changes than by resort to war. 

It is generally agreed that the causes of war in modern times are 
largely matters of commerce and trade. If some method can be 
found by which international trade routes shall become neutral and 
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further unfair legislation by one nation against another shall cease, 
a long step toward the elimination of wars will have been taken. 

The present disturbed condition of the world’s trade makes this a 
favourable moment for the consideration of a plan based upon justice, 
economy and security. The neutralisation of trade routes and the 
prevention of additional legislation by any one country against the 
people or trade of any other country, excepting by consent of a 
representative international commission, supported by international 
force, presents such a method. | 

This plan provides security and opportunity for all, eliminates the 
necessity for the control of the seas by any one power, and the 
Opposition to such control by any other. It provides, what perhaps 
no other plan does, an incentive to states to combine. Nations will 
naturally combine to protect the neutrality of trade routes and the 
joint regulation of the extension of national barriers—once such 
neutrality and joint regulation has been secured—as the easiest and 
cheapest method of protection. Commercial alliance appeals where 
political alliance does not. 

The plan involves the yielding of some so-called sovereign rights ; 
but this is more than offset by an ultimate advantage of almost 
incalculable value. Unless nations are willing to join in a movement 
for international protection they must continue to compete in 
expenditures for national defence. There is no half-way ground. 


The Hindustan Review. July. Contents: ‘An Impresston of 
the British sn War Time,” by Austin Verney. “ Napoleon’s Place tn 
History,” by Professor Wadra. ‘‘ The Status and Conditions of Indians 
Abroad,” by C. P. Sesha Iyer. ‘*The Economsc Condition of Bthar 
and Onssa,’ by Jogendra Nath Samaddar. “Indian Finance and the 
Chamberlain Commission,” by S. V. Doraiswami. ‘ Happy Relations 
between the British and the Indians,” by K. C. Kanjilal. ‘ Constants- 
nople,” by V. B. Metta. ‘The Race Problem sn Ausina,” by E. 
Pernerstorfer. ‘“ Hindustant Architecture Past and Present,” by H. G. 
Keene, C.I.E. 


The Literary Supplement of The Hindustan Review contains a 
poem “ Awake,” by Sarojini Naidu, whose name figured on a recent 
list of Sunday evening lecturers to the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Other magazines received by the Society since last quarter are: 
The Vedic Magazine, June No., edited by Professor Rama Deva, B.A., 
M.R.A.S., containing among other items of interest a Thought for 
the Month, by Sarojini Naidu, and “ An Apprectation of the late Sister 
Nivedttta,” by Sjt Mohini Ranjan Sen; The (Crucible; July No. 
edited by Ramdas Chrishna, which is up to its usual standard: 
The Jagajjots, a Buddhist monthly in Bengali, and The Animal’s 
Friend. 
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Rotes and Rews 


‘How tHE ‘O. U.S. S.”’ was FORMED.”—From Brasenose 
College Mr. Saw-On-Kya sends us the following interesting account 
of the formation of a branch of the Buddhist Society at Oxford : 

“The letters ‘O. U.S. S.’ may puzzle many of our readers; therefore 
let me explain that they form an abbreviation of the words ‘ Oxford 
University Sudhamma Samiti,’ a branch of the Buddhist Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘ Before going into residence at Oxford, I had formed the idea of 
starting a Buddhist Society at the University, being already a 
member of the London branch of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

‘Now, the ‘O. U.S. S.’ is not the first Buddhist movement in 
Oxford. I am informed that a few years ago there existed a 
Buddhist Society founded by a Japanese student. This society was 
im existence but a short time, for when the founder left Oxford it 
appeared there was no one energetic enough to carry it on. Conse- 
quently its work was discontinued. 

‘In October, 1913, the Secretary of the Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland kindly gave me the names of a few people in 
Oxford who were interested in Buddhism. With that list I had 
hopes of starting the branch immediately. But unfortunately there 
remained in Oxford only one man whose name had been given me. 
In spite of the saying, ‘ where there is a will there is a way,’ I tried in 
vain to form a Buddhist Society at the University until one day in 
November last, when I invited three friends to luncheon and interested 
them all in my scheme. We four formed ourselves there and then 
into a ‘Society’ consisting only of officials—President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer ! 

‘‘ Before the ‘ meeting ’ was over one ‘ official’ remarked that he 
knew a man who intended to start a society with the same object 
as ours. We therefore decided to see this other man, and on doing 
so found he had already collected five or six members. I also knew 
of two men who would join us, and so altogether we became members 
of one society under the name of ‘O. U.S. S.’ 

“To call ourselves a ‘ Buddhist Society’ was, in our opinion, not 
advisable, for if we did so people would naturally believe that mem- 
bers must be Buddhists by religion. Soa Pals word was suggested. 

‘Our society therefore came to be known as the ‘Oxford 
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University Sudhamma Samits,’ which means the ‘Oxford University 
Assembly ofthe Noble Law.’ 

‘“ The ‘O. U.S. S.’ is now open to all those who are interested in 
the study of Buddhism and Buddhist Philosophy, Literature and 
Life. Anyone may become a member by subscribing the small 
Sum of one shilling and sixpence a term, or four shillings a year. At 
the end of the academical year we had twenty-three names on our list- 

‘To promote the objects of our society we have formed a library of 
Eastern Literature, which is at present in charge of our Secretary. 
So far very few books have actually been given to us, but many have 
been lent by various members, and these serve for all practical 
purposes. We are very grateful to the ‘ Parent Society’ for a 
handsome present of the back numbers of the Revizw. Should any- 
one desire to help by presenting us with books, the Hon. Secretary 
will gratefully acknowledge the same. 

‘The ‘O. U.S. S.’ meets once a week during term time, in the 
evening, usually in the rooms of one member or another. A member 
or friend is asked in turn to make a short speech on the subject in 
which we are all interested, or to read a paper. These meetings of 
ours are conducted with great success. In addition to our weekly 
meeting we have been able to arrange three public lectures with 
good results. The first of these was: 

“(i.) ‘The World Awakening tm 500 B.c., given by Dr. Bussell, of 
Brasenose College, in which the lives of the three Great Teachers 
and Reformers, Pythagoras, Confucius, and Buddha, and their 
teachings were clearly described. 

“(ii.) Next we had ‘ The Spirst of Japan,’ by Professor Chiba, from 
Tokyo, a lecture which mainly dealt ,with the development of the 
Japanese nation. Buddhism itself was, it is true, not exactly the 
subject of the discourse, but the Professor in the course of his lecture 
pointed out how much Buddhism can do for a nation. 

“‘(iii.) Our third lecture had as its subject, ‘ The Buddhist Idea of 
Salvation,’ and was given by Dr. Carpenter, of Manchester College, 
Lecturer in Comparative Religion. He gave us—to put it shortly— 
a simple outline of Buddhism in its .clearest form, so that it could 
be well understood, even by those who had never before heard 
of Buddhism. This was greatly appreciated. 

‘¢ So much work the ‘ O. U.S. S.’ has been able to accomplish since 
its foundation scarcely a year ago. In conclusion, let me say that I 
only hope there will soon be more ‘Sudhamma Samtts '—branches 
of the Buddhist Society—making their appearance in the other 
Universities of England. 

“Tam greatly indebted to Mr. Mechling, our President, for his 
assistance in forming the ‘O. U.S.S.’ During his unavoidable 
absence, Mr. Broughton has acted as President. Mr. Gokuldas it 
was who brought into touch the two Buddhist societies started by 
Mr. Pannikkar and myself.” 
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AN ORDER OF BHIKSHUMS IN CEYLON.—We are in receipt of 
Vol. II., No. 3, of the Mahinda College Magazine, an excellent 
number, in which perhaps the most interesting article is an account 
of “The Order of Bhikshums,” by C. Nagahawatte. Most pious 
Buddhists, the author tells us, are unaware of the fact that there 
exists at Katukele, near Kandy, an establishment called Updsthka- 
sramdya, whose members observe the ten precepts. It is supervised 
by a learned and devoted Upasska known as Sister Sudharmmachari. 


A Great Historica, Finp.—The attention of research scholars 
has recently been attracted to the villages of Bajasan and Buapur, 
in the Dacca district, where Mr. N. C. Das Gupta, deputy magis- 
trate, who was struck with the appearance of the old Bajasan, had 
a portion of them excavated. The result was that fragments of 
stone pillars and pucca plinths were discovered, also a stone image 
of Basudeb and a brass image of the Buddha. Before he could 
initiate measures for the continuance of the excavations, however, 
Mr. Das Gupta was transferred to another district. The work of 
- excavation has therefore been temporarily suspended. Bajasan is 
an abbreviation of Bajrasan, which was the posture of the Buddha 
when attaining Nirvana. The village of Bajasan is the seat of the 
celebrated monastery where Athisdipankar, the great Buddhist 
saint and scholar of Eastern Bengal, studied in the tenth century. 


A ConvERT TO Buppuism.—Mrs. S. F. Fonseka, wife of Mr. 
C. V. Fonseka, has formally embraced Buddhism by taking the five 
precepts at the Nigrodharamaya Temple, Hatton, in the presence of 
several witnesses. 


THe Power or Mepitation.—A very excellent lecture on The 
Power of Medttatton was recently delivered at Harrogate by Mr. 
Theodore Bell. A few of his points are well worth recording, thus: 
‘‘ Meditation is based on a truth enunciated centuries ago—that man 
is a creature of thought; that which he thinks upon, he eventually 
becomes. .. . There are many methods of meditation. ... By 
meditation we make habits which will govern us during the day. 
. - . Early morning, noon and sunset are the best times for 
meditation, . . . Meditation is in essence a time of great activity. 
. . . In meditation is one of the greatest powers for the unfold- 
ing of character... . By strenuous meditation the great ones in 
the past have achieved... .” 


Mrs. Rhys Davids asks us to state that Dr. Ledi is genuinely 
anxious to put himself in touch with European inquirers. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids herself will be pleased to receive any questions on 
points in the “ Exposttions”’ (contained in this issue) not clearly 
rendered by the translation or inherently difficult through their 
abstruse nature, and will use her judgment about forwarding such 
to Dr. Ledi. Queries may be sent to Mrs. Rhys Davids at her new 
address: Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey. 

f 
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DISCOVERY OF ANOTHER Rock Inscription. — The Buddhist 
Emperor Asoka was in the habit of inscribing his edicts on mono- 
lithic pillars or on rocks throughout his wide dominions. The 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang mentions specifically sixteen such 
pillars. Up to the present ten have been discovered, but only two 
of these can be identified with those mentioned by the traveller. 
The rock inscriptions, of which twelve have already been found, 
though not possessing the artistic interest of the pillars, are in some 
respects the most valuable monuments of his reign. The recent 
discovery of another rock inscription by some gold prospectors at a 
place not far from Raichur, in the dominions of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, is now announced. The Government epigraphist, Rao 
Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, is satisfied that it is a! rock inscription. 
As the texts of these documents vary, the publication of the inscrip- 
tion will be awaited with interest. 
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DONATIONS TO GENERAL FUND’ 


£s. 4. 
Mrs. Eleanor Pike... de ve sis eats ae Oo1Ir 6 


George Lang, Esq. es oe ses ae sah Io oO 


1 Donations to the above fund will be gratefully received by the hon. treasurer, 
Wm. Duffus, Esq., 43, Penywern Road, Earls Court, S.W. 


